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THE SOLDIER-SURGEON. 


A TALE, WITH A MORAL FOR THE WAR-OFFICE, 


We have sometimes wondered that no 
literary Cockletop has found a field for 
curious investigation in the illustra- 
tion, by modern instances, of that wise 
saw of Solomon, which teaches that 
the march of human knowledge is ever 
in a circle. The subject is one that 
could scarcely fuil to be amusing, we 
would even say instructive, if the 
theory itself did not forbid the enter- 
tainment of a hope that mankind can 
ever be taught by experience, and if 
history did not establish the theory 
beyond the reach of eavil. But even 
though the exhibition should be only 
*‘ curious, curious,” it would be, at 
least, as entertaining as any other pan- 
tomime ; and if it did not make men 
absolutely wise, it would do the next 
best thing —it would make them 
merry. ‘Taking counsel with Launce- 
lot Gobbo, “they would be of good 
cheer, truly thinking they would be 
damned” to the same end of their 
schemes and hopes, as were their an- 
cestors, who schemed and hoped in 
precisely the same fashion centuries 
before. Men would surely have laugh- 
ed, in the Crystal Palace year, at the 
exultations over the ** material guaran- 
tees for the peace of the world then 
given, had a view of the last great 
cycle of material development and its 
sequence been presented in a sun-pic- 
ture before their eyes. Laply they 
might have wept could they have look- 
ed forward, but a span of four short 
years, into the future. Some three 
hundred years ago, the most notable 
material guarantees for peace that we 
know of in the world’s history — the 
invention, or, at all events, the rein- 
vention, of printing, of gunpowder, 
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and of the mariner’s compass — were 
but the heralds of that great stirring 
of opinion which ripened into the out- 
break of the religious wars of the se- 
venteenth century. In comparison 


with those wonderful inventions (whe- 
ther we consider them in relation to 
their own nature or to their effects 
upon society), the steam-engine, the 
electric telegraph, and the railway are 
but as the toys of children. 


Yet Mr. 
Cobden and Mr. Sturge, and other 
yerhaps wiser and better men, rejoiced 
in the temple of human vanity they 
had builded in 1851, forgetting that 
Luther followed Gutenberg, and 
brought not peace, but a sword. Do 
they see more clearly into the fragile 
nature of material guarantees, now 
that, in 1854, they have to thank the 
autocrat of all the Russias for a lucid 
construing of the phrase? We fear 
they do not; and further, that there 
are others who, in another sense, put- 
ting their faith in material guaran- 
tees, have taken small account of 
those influences, in the absence of 
whose inspiration all physical power is 
brutish and inert, to be magnified only 
that it may, with the more certainty 
and the heavier crash, fall into ruin. 
For a year and more, we have heard 
little but boastings of the enormous 
extent and invincible power of the 
material resources of England. Led 
by the Government and the Opposi- 
tion, the whole nation congratulated 
itself upon having the largest ships, 
and greatest guns, and most unlimited 
stores of ammunition, and heaviest 
purse of any State in the world. Nay, 
the whole party seems to have fullea 
into the ridiculous mistake, that there 
8 
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were actually no other unwieldy three- 
deckers or great ordnance, that there 
was no cash or credit — except what- 
ever trifle of any of these commodities 
our allies, the French, might have — 
to be found in Europe, outside of Bri- 
tain. We need not stop to point out 
how completely the lamentable results 
of the Crimean campaign have exposed 
the absurdity of these notions. Our 
object now is rather to enforce the 
truth, that three or four pounds of 
brain within a single cranium is of 
more worth, even in war, than any 
amount of material appliances — as 
much more as is the potter greater than 
the pot he fashioneth. Lancaster guns, 
thirteen-inch shells, that amazing 
heap of gunpowder, the bulk of which 
Lord Granville shrunk from specifying, 
the thirty-six acres of lint, the rolls 
of sticking-plaster, long enough to 
girdle the earth ; nay, even some fifty 
thousand strong and brave men are 
all, indeed, but so much dead matter, 
if there dwell not in some one pineal 
gland in the mass an overruling spi- 
rit, whose length, breadth, or thick- 
ness no man can measure. Nor can 
the master-spirit work without attend- 
ant ministers of like quality. To educe 
and develop these is one of the main 
functions of the master, and, with their 
aid, his power over mere matter be- 
comes all but creative. Out of the 
scattered rustics of the North Ameri- 
can provinces Washington evoked a 
conquering army. Napoleon and 
Wellington both made the soldiers 
whom they led confidently to victory. 
In the course of the operation, one 
and the other drew out from the crowd 
the lesser chiefs whose zeal and energy 
recruited, fed, healed, armed, and dis- 
ciplined their battalions. We do not 
doubt that the abstract proposition 
thus put will be admitted; neverthe- 
less, the greater worth of mind than 
of matter, as a munition of war, has 
certainly not been practically acknow- 
ledged in the equipment of our Eastern 
expedition. And we venture to hope 
that an illustration of the truth may 
be amusing, even though we should 
agree with Solomon, that the thing 
that hath been is the thing that shall 
be, and that the records of the expe- 
rience of the last century will affect 
but little the actions of the present. 
We choose our instance from among 
lesser rather than greater chiefs; and 
we select a department with the cha- 
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racter of which neither our statesmen 
nor generals have shown themselves to 
be well acquainted, and whose impor- 
tance in war has not been recognised 
before the most lamentable calamities 
disclosed the consequences of its ne- 
glect. Our readers need not fear, 
however, that we are about to shock 
their sensibilities, by introducing them 
within the dismal penetralia of a camp 
hospital. We desire merely to show 
them what manner of man a chief of 
the medical staff of an army ought to 
be and was — Consule Planco. Such 
of them as have not read Baron Lar- 
rey’s memoirs of his campaigns will, 
we hope, find the means of whiling 
away an hour in the sketch we propose 
to give of the career of that distin- 
guished soldier-surgeon. 

In his own narrative of his exploits, 
the Baron is always lively and agree- 
able; and if here and there the national 
vanity creeps out, it but completes and 
verifies the portrait. There is mingled 
with it, in es proportion, the sim- 
plicity, generosity, and gallantry that 
invest the character of a good and 
true Frenchman with so many charms. 
Five-and-twenty years of one 
and the innumerable, unimaginable 
horrors of the retreat from Moscow, 
seem to have passed over Larrey 
without either hardening or withering 
his heart. In 1812, with the weight of 
nearly fifty years upon him, he tells, 
with simple tenderness, of his affliction 
when his first night at sea forced upon 
his spirit a sense of the pain that his 
embarkation upon the great ocean of 
life would occasion to ‘‘ une mére 
tendre, veuve depuis long — Je 
ne pus retenir mes larmes (he con- 
tinues), et je regrettai vivement le 
sol que je venais de quitter.” The 
same lapse of time had not effaced 
from his memory the astonishing beauty 
of the ladies of St. John’s, Newfound- 
land; ‘presque toutes d’une taille 
avantageuse, bien faites, ayant de 
belles formes, une belle chevelure, une 
coupe de figure agréable, de beaux 
yeux et des dents d’une blancheur 
éclatante.” Nor had he forgotten the 
jolly night he then and there spent on 

oard H.M.S. Salisbury, with poor 
Captain Riou; the grand reception 
given to himself and his comrades by 
the English officers ; nor the fact that 
they sat down to table at noon, and at 
midnight were encore reunis, when 
their own Captain, returning from 
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dinner with the Governor, recalled 
them unwillingly from refreshment to 
labour. From first to last his kind 
word of sympathy or commendation 
seems never to have been withheld 
from the mishaps or merits of com- 
rades or subordinates. 

Larrey first entered the public ser- 
vice as a medical officer of the French 
royal navy, having won his appoint- 
ment at a concours held in Paris in 
the year 1787, when he was one-and- 
twenty years old. The season being 
favourable, he says, and, perhaps he 
might have added, money being scarce, 
he made the journey to Brest on foot, 
accompanied by another officer. His 
superiors overwhelmed him with kind- 
ness, and having subjected him to a 
second examination in competition with 
his fellows, they appointed him sur- 
geon-major in the navy, in which 
capacity he shortly afterwards em- 
barked in the corvette Vigilante, and 
in May, 1788, sailed upon a cruise to 
Newfoundland. As surgeon-major, it 
was his duty to attend to the provision 
of medicines and medical and surgical 
appliances, to examine the stores of 
medical comforts, and to have every- 
thing belonging to his department in 
the ship conveniently arranged and 
stowed. In the manner in which he 
speaks of his proceedings at the com- 
mencement of his service, he aflords 
abundant evidence that the stuff was 
in him, out of which was developed the 
able administrator and organiser he 
became in after life. The moment he 
was made aware of the object of the 
cruise, which was to protect the French 
cod-fishery on the banks of Newfound- 
land, he set himself to acquire from 
books, and the conversation of ex- 
perienced persons, all available infor- 
mation respecting the navigation, na- 
tural history, and geography of the 
seas and lands he was about to visit. 
Having attended to the supply and 
arrangement of his stores ‘ with par- 
ticular care, persuaded that the sur- 
geon-major of a ship ought to attach 
the greatest importance to such mat- 
ters,” he found that he had some days 
to pass on board before the anchor was 
weighed. ‘ These,” he says, “I de- 
voted to the study of the vessel, espe- 
cially in reference to the rigging, 
tackle, stowage, and the quantity and 
quality of provisions required for a 
specified voyage ; I informed myself 
as to the discipline of the seaman, 
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the nature of his labours, their dura- 
tion, and the rest that ought'to follow 
them.” At last the Vigilante put to 
sea, and for a few days all went 
smoothly and pleasantly, until they 
encountered a heavy gale, when the 
surgeon-major’s studies and reflections 
were interrupted by a horrible sea- 
sickness, the nature and management 
of which he proceeded to investigate 
the moment a lull came. We cannot 
say we think M. Larrey’s speculations 
upon this subject are likely to afford 
much comfort to the 


“ Luxurious slave, 
Whose soul would sicken o’er the heaving wave.” 


But it were a pity to withhold his 
graphic description of the symptoms 
of the malady, the pathos of which, 
though lost upon us islanders, whose 
business is in great waters, is calcu. 
lated to melt the heart of the stoutest 
Frenchman :—* The first effect is sad- 
ness and a panic terror which seizes 
upon the sufferer ; paleness overspreads 
his countenance, his eyes are bathed 


‘ in tears; he conceives a disgust for all 


food; he is silent, seeks solitude and 
repose; he staggers like a drunken 
man, experiences vertigo, ringing in 
the ears, and an oppressive weight on 
his head.” And then follow the con. 
sequences which it is unnecessary to 
specify. ‘The strength fails; the 
limbs can no longer support the weight 
of the body, the equilibrium is lost, 
and the patient falls; he cowers into 
the first corner; he remains there 
motionless; and at last, far from dread- 
ing death, as at the beginning of the 
attack, most sufferers desire, and many 
even seek it.” 

The surgeon-major, however, lived 
through the gale, and seems to have 
enjoyed himself much in America, 
where he made many excursions, 
and stored his mind with many 
observations upon men and things, 
and from whence he returned to 
France in October of the same year. 
Another storm, encountered on the 
homeward voyage, seems to have dis- 
gusted Larrey with a sea life, and 
having solicited, and with difficulty 
obtained his discharge, he betook him- 
self to Paris in time to profit by the 
surgical practice provided for the 
schools by the first storms of the revo- 
lution. ‘* Our intestine divisions,” he 
remarks, “led to two or three combats; 


such as those of the Gardemofthe Tuile- 
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ries, of the Bastile, and of the Champ- 
de-Mars, which produced wounds of 
all kinds.” Upon these he tested prac- 
tically the precepts of his teachers, 
Desault, Sabatier, and Billard. In a 
short time, however, war was declared, 
and haying been appointed by the mi- 
nister, surgeon-major of hospitals, he 
joined the head-quarters of Marshal 
uckner, at Strasburg, on the Ist of 
April, 1792, and was soon after placed 
in surgical charge of Kellerman’s divi- 
sion. ‘The first weeks were devoted to 
reparations for the campaign ; dress- 
ings for the wounded were made ready ; 
and a society for the discussion of all 
points of military surgery was formed 
in the camp behind the lines of Weis- 
semburg. The assault of Spires by 
General Custine, who had succeeded to 
the command of the army, produced a 
list of wounded amounting to 360, and 
then Larrey first became sensible of 
the inconveniences attending the posi- 
tion of the field-hospitals, which was 
fixed by the military regulations at a 
league from the army, Under that 
arrangement, the wounded lay upon 
the field until they could be collected 
into some convenient spot after the bat- 
tle. This seldom could be accomplish- 
ed in less than twenty-four hours, 
often not for thirty-six hours or more, 
and consequently the greater number 
of the wounded perished for want of 
assistance. ‘‘At Spires,” he says, ‘I 
was grieved by seeing many die victims 
of this inconvenience.” Spires was 
taken on the 29th of September, 1792; 
and in sixty years afterwards, nearly 
from day to day, a similar inconvenience 
was suffered by the wounded soldiers 
of the British army at the Heights of 
the Alma. There was, however, a 
marked difference in the consequences 
of the occurrences. The sufferings of 
some 360 wounded men suggested 
to Larrey the idea of organising 
field-hospitals, which should afford 
present help in the very trouble of the 
attle. The heart-rending miseries of 
nearly 2000 British soldiers suggested 
no idea to the British medical officers 
that has produced anything practical. 
The duplication of these miseries at 
Inkermann has led only to a commis- 
sion for the preparation of a blue- 
book, and, in all human probability, 
will lead to nothing better. Where 
are we to seek for the cause of this la- 
mentable contrast ? It will be found, we 
conceive, as we proceed, to lie in the 
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truer appreciation of the value of the mo- 
ral element in war, which then prevailed 
in the French army, and which opened 
to it the unparalleled career of success 
upon which it was entering. Ifa sol- 
dier’s inventive fuculties were equal to 
the conception of plans for the improve- 
ment of his personal condition, or of a 
particular branch of the service, he 
was not restrained from carrying them 
out by bands of red-tape ; and the free- 
dom tended to call such faculties into 
active exercise. Larrey does not seem 
to have found his genius impeded by 
official routine, nor was he in the least 
subject to that fear of exciting the 
vengeance of his departmental supe- 
riors by stepping a little beyond the 
line of their comprehension, which has 
worked such woe to the sick and 
wounded in the hospitals of Balaklava 
and Scutari. When his notion that 
the wounded soldiers should receive 
surgical aid upon the field of battle, 
was confirmed by the circumstance of 
asudden movement of the army hav- 
ing obliged him to abandon those who 
fell at Limburg to the mercy of the 
enemy, he at once propounded his idea 
to the general-in-chief, and to the com- 
missary-general, Villemanzy ; and by 
them it was at once accepted. A ru- 
dimentary field-hospital, or ambulance 
volante, was accordingly organised, and 
the “institution made a great sensation 
among the soldiers; they were all 
already persuaded that they would be 
assisted at the moment when they 
should be wounded, and that they 
would be carried at once off the field.” 
Assuredly they behaved none the worse 
for that persuasion, and it was shortly 
confirmed in their minds by the suc- 
cess which attended the first trial of 
the new system, upon the occasion of a 
rapid movementof the advanced guard, 
under General Houchard, through a 
defile in the mountains near Kénigstein, 
and in the midst of snow. ‘* Many of 
our companions were slain,” says Lar- 
rey, ‘and we had some thirty wound- 
ed, whom we carried with us, after be- 
ing dressed, then, for the first time, on 
the field of battle.” Then, for the 
first time, he was himself under fire, 
and he frankly admits that the cir- 
cumstance made a lively impression 
upon him. But the internal enjoyment 
he experienced from the ideaof the 
eminent service his new institution ren- 
dered to the wounded, *‘ soon,” he 
adds, ‘‘chased away the sentiments 
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which affected me,.and from that 

moment, I haye always surveyed 

with calmness the combats and bat- 

tles in which I have assisted.” 

It is to be remarked that Larrey 

was not head of the department, or 

principal medical officer, when he was 

permitted to introduce this great in- 

novation ; a slight account of which 

we may, perhaps, be excused for in- 

troducing here, although the institution 

was not brought to perfection until 

some years later. The ambulance vo- 

lante, as it was organised in the army 

of Italy, in 1797, formed a legion con- 

taining about 340 oflicers, sub-oflicers, 

and men, distributed into three divi- 

sions. Each division had a surgeon- 

major commanding, two assistant-sur- 

geon-majors, twelve sub-assistant-sur- 

geon-majors (two of whom acted as 

apothecaries), a lieutenant-providore 

of the division, a sub-lieutenant, a 

marechal des logis en chef (equivalent 
to serjeant-major of cavalry), two 

brigadiers (equivalent to corporals of 
cavalry), a trumpeter (bearer of the 

surgical instruments), twelve mounted 

hospital men, including a farrier, boot- 
maker and saddler, a serjeant-major, 

two fourriers, three corporals, a drum- 
mer (gargon d'appareils de chirurgie), 
twenty-five infantry hospital men. 

To each division were attached twelve 
light and four heavy carriages, manned 
by a marechal des logis en chef, a 
marechal des logis sous-chef, two bri- 

gadiers, one being a farrier, a trum- 

peter, and twenty drivers. It will be 

seen that each of these divisions was, in 
fact, a corps complete within itself. The 
medical officers were mounted, and all, 

officers and men, were suitably dressed 
and armed with light swords. The 
holsters and portmunteaus of the offi- 
cers were furnished with the most ne- 
cessary surgical appliances; and the 
men, mounted and dismounted, carried 
knapsacks containing reserve supplies 
of surgical munitions. The legion was 
under the orders of the surgeon-in- 
chief of the army: its administration 
was conducted by a board composed 
of the medical and administrative 
officers of the three divisions ; and its 
discipline and manceuvres were regu- 
lated by a special code of instructions. 
Its duty was to take up the wounded 
from the field, after having given 
them immediate surgical assistance, 
and to carry them to the hospitals of 
the first line. The sub-lieutenants of 


the ambulance and the infantry hor 
tal men were also charged with the 
duty of burying the dead; and the 

former were authorised to require such 
levies of the inhabitants as might be 
necessary for that purpose. The car- 
riages were two-wheeled or four- 
wheeled, and by their form and weight 
they were adapted to varieties of 
country. They could follow the most 
rapid movements of the advanced 
guard, and divide when requisite ; 

so that a single medical officer, with 
an orderly carrying all necessariés, and 
attended by a carriage, could repair 
to any spot where assistance was 
required. There can be no donbt 
that this field-hospital-train conferred 
the most essential benefits upon the 
army into which it was introduced; but 
it would be a very grave mistake to at- 
tempt the introduction of a servile copy 
of it into our own service. What gave 
life and energy to the French institu- 
tion was the soldierly spirit, intelli- 
gence, and zeal of Larrey: and these 
qualities are not the products of mere 
material arrangements. The organis- 
ation of the ambulance volante became 
easy when the medical officer, feelin 

his responsibility, and animated wit 

the military love of distinction, put 
forth the powers of his will. Nor was 
he ever content with using a mere 
machine, even when he had brought 
it to a state which he considered 
perfect. When he found himself en- 
gaged among mountains of difficult 
access, bat-horses or mules with pan- 
niers were substituted for carriages. In 
the Egyptian campaign the difficulties 
of the desert were met and overcome 
by the employment of camels, bearing 
cradles for the wounded slung across 
their backs. In an unforeseen emer- 
gency, the vitality of the system 
proved itself in the manner shown in 
an incident of the battle of Eylau, 
when, upon the occasion of a panic 
created by a sudden movement of the 
enemy in the direction of the amby- 
lance, Larrey, having hastened the 
amputation of a leg with which he was 
engaged, “‘ expressed, with force, his 
resolution not to abandon his post; 
and all his juniors, rallying around 
him, swore they would never quit him. 
In this difficult conjuncture,” he con- 
tinues, ‘‘ Mr. Pelchet, officier directeur 
of the ambulance, knew how to display 
the resources of his character, his 
ardent zeal, and his rare intelligence.” 








The surgeon-in-chief, in truth, knew 
how to draw out, and to foster those 
qualities, which, after all, are common 
enough among men; and his own 
superiors knew the value of his abilities 
for such work, and at what price—no 
very exorbitant one in the end—they 
could secure the use of them for the 
public service. The market of intelli- 
gence, zeal, and ingenuity, is not worse 
rovided nor dearer in Britain than 
in France. We, too, should soon 
find the wants of our army in all de- 
oe amply supplied, could we 
ut take heart to cast loose the bonds 
ofofficial routine, and to set the energy, 
talents, and love of distinction of our 
men and officers free to work in their 
natural channels. A main point in the 
moral of our tale is the contrast be- 
tween the French and British military 
policy in this respect, which will 
appear plainly enough as we proceed. 
uring the remainder of the cam- 
paign of the Rhine, many bloody 
occasions offered for testing the value 
of the ambulance volante. Victory 
was occasionally “ unfaithful,” and, in 
the midst of disastrous events and 
frightful calamities, Larrey was him- 
self wounded in the leg. Under the 
vigorous hands of Hoche, Pichegru, 
and Desaix, affairs were, however, 
again put to rights, and the surgeons 
of the army were inspired with re- 
newed ardour by receiving, for the first 
time, authentic evidences of satis- 
faction from the generals in chief and 
the government. It was through the 
hands of General Beauharnois that 
this tribute was offered, after a general 
and bloody battle fought with the 
design of raising the blockade of May- 
ence: “Amongst the brave men (wrote 
the General in his report to the Con- 
vention) whose intelligence and acti- 
vity brilliantly served the republic on 
this day, I must not leave unmention- 
ed Adjutant-General Bailly, Abbatou- 
chi of the light artillery, and Surgeon- 
Major Larrey, with his comrades of 
the ambulance volante, whose indefa- 
tigable attentions to the wounded have 
diminished the afflictions humanity 
must suffer in such a day, and have 
served humanity itself by contributing 
to the preservation of the brave de- 
fenders of the country.” 
A junior medical officer in the Bri- 
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tish army on service “ is worse treated 
(says Mr. Guthrie) than any coster- 
monger’s donkey in Westminster or 
Shoreditch ;” and ‘of the senior 
branches of the medical department, I 
will only say, they are worse treated 
than the juniors.” Can we, then, rea- 
sonably feel surprise at the painful 
contrast between the efficiency of the 
medical service in the armies of France 
and England; or can we refuse our 
assent to Mr. Guthrie’s conclusions :— 


“If the country cannot give sufficient 
pay and allowances for good and able men, 
it is not the fault of the Doctors. If they 
will not reward them when they do their 
duty well, who is to blame? If they are 
refused the same indulgences, the same re- 
wards, the same promotion as the rest of the 
army, how can the public expect them to be 
highly efficient ?”* 


In the course of the campaign of the 
Rhine, Larrey remarks :— 


““We had few internal maladies: the 
good constitutions and energies of the sol- 
diers, the good food and management, the 
severe discipline kept up in the army, and 
the constant activity in which Custine kept 
his troops, without doubt, preserved them in 
health. Good diet, and, above all, exercise, 
are the best antidotes to disease.” 


No sooner, however, had the army 
gone into cantonments, than a low 
fever broke out among them, which 
made no great progress, ‘* because we 
knew how to attack the principal 
causes. We caused the cantonments 
to be extended so as to relieve over- 
crowding, and we had huts built for 
the advanced guard. The bread of 
the soldiers was improved, and we 
caused potatoes, vinegar, brandy, and 
beer to be served out daily.” 

Before the commencement of the 
next campaign, Larrey was sent to 
Paris to complete the organisation of 
his ambulance volante, and he took the 
opportunity, accomplir des veux formés 
depuis long temps, by marrying Mdlle. 
Charlotte Elizabeth, one of the daugh- 
ters of M. Laville-Leroux, minister of 
finances under Louis XVI. Scarcely 
was this important step taken, when he 
received the commission of surgeon-in- 
chief of the army of Corsica, and was 
ordered to repair immediately to Tou- 
lon, where he presented himself to 
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the chiefs of the army, among whom 
was General Bonaparte, commandant 
of the artillery. The surgeon-in-chief 
promptly set himself to work to or- 
ganise his department, and soon had 
every article necessary for the sur- 
gical service embarked. ‘The English 
cruisers, however, intervened to cause 
delay, and Larrey accompanied the in- 
spector of hospitals to the head-quar- 
ters of the army of the Maritime Alps, 
then at Nice, where he held an ex- 
amination of the young medical officers 
for promotion, and as he tells us, dis- 
tinguished le jeune Gouraud, who 
subsequently justified his judgment by 
attaining to the first rank. At Nice a 
remarkable feature of Larrey’s system 
was developed into great activity by 
the position in which he found himself 
among able colleagues and zealous pu- 
pils—his juniors he always calls his 
pupils—advantageously placed for the 
observation of the note-worthy phe- 
nomena offered by a great number of 
internal and external ailments. He 
opened school, as he always did, at 
every moment of leisure, and gave 
lessons in pathological anatomy, pro- 
ducing, among other results, a special 
memoir on drowning. This course of 
life was prolonged for some time by the 
audacity of the English cruisers. And 
Britannia still continuing to rule the 
waves of the Gulf of Jouan, Larrey 
was invited by the representatives of 
the people with the army of eastern 
Spain, to take the direction of the 
surgical service of that army. He ac- 
cordingly joined the head-quarters of 
General Dugommier before the lines 
of Figueras, where he arrived on the 
25th Brumaire, an. ILI. (1794) twodays 
before a general assault was delivered 
upon the Spanish fortified position. 
** Stimulated by the evidences of the 
confidence placed in him by that 
illustrious general,” Larrey employed 
the interval in preparing apparatus of 
all kinds necessary for his service, and 
he had abundant occasion for them. 
The Spaniards fought like furies, and 
two redoubts, which they blew up at 
the moment when they were entered 
by the French soldiers, produced a 
tableau than which it was impossible 
to imagine anything more frightful 
and more horrible. ‘The general was 
struck by a shell, which caused him to 
share the lot of the brave who glo- 
riously terminated their career on that 
day. There were seven hundred 
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men wounded, a third of them very se- 
verely. They were all operated upon 
and dressed within the first twelve 
hours. Subsequent events were more 
fortunate for the French arms, and 
the fortress of Figuewgs, a chef d’euvre 
of Vauban, fell. The provisions de 
guerre et de bouche found in the maga- 
gazines were immense; “I never 
saw,” says Larrey, ‘such beautiful 
hospital stores: the bandages were 
like batiste, and the lint was as fine as 
byssus, the silk of which the mantles of 
the Roman emperors were formerly 
made. It was made up in little 
packets, tied with favours of different 
colours, by the Queen of Spain and the 
ladies of her court.” 

The whole of the winter of 1795-6 
was occupied in the siege of Rosas, in the 
course of which the troops suffered very 
severely from cold; many sentinels, 
both French and Spanish, being frozen 
to death on their posts. It was a sort of 
prototype of Sebastopol; but at length, 
when the town was reduced to a heap 
of ashes, and the ditch filled with the 
dead, the garrison evacuated the place 
in the night, and, with the exception 
of a hundred men, escaped by sea. 
Peace was soon after concluded, and 
Larrey returned to Paris, to re-esta- 
blish his broken health, and to see his 
family ; but no rest awaited him there. 
He was charged with the direction of 
the hospital train attached to the troops 
employed in restoring order in the 
Fauxbourg Saint-Antoine, and when 
that was over, a new order sent him, for 
the third time, to Toulon. There he 
forthwith opened school, at the request 
of a large number of military and naval 
surgeons, and with the aid of his pupil 
Gouraud, set energetically to work, 
lecturing, ee and studying 
disease, until, at the request of the 
general-in-chief, and the Commissary- 
General Villemanzy, he was ordered 
by the minister of war to turn all his 
attention promptly to the organisation 
of ambulances volantes for the army 
of Italy. He repaired accordingly to 
Milan, where the head-quarters were, 
and on his arrival found that the pre- 
liminaries of peace had been signed, 
and that the troops had retired into 
military positions in the Venetian states 
and Lombardy. This state of matters, 
nevertheless, did not diminish Bona- 
pons determination to be prepared 
or a change, and Larrey was ordered 
to proceed with his work. While the 
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hospital carriages were in course of 
being made, he and his faithful ally, 
the Commissary-General Villemanzy, 
made a tour of inspection throughout 
all the stations of the army, organising 
general and field hospitals, examining 
the young medic officers, and * tak- 
ing all the measures he thought expe- 
dient for the improvement of the ser- 
vice.” The narrative of this tour is in 
a high degree interesting and instruc- 
tive, showing as it does the care and 
foresight with which the military sys- 
tem of Bonaparte was conducted, and 
how thoroughly the mass of his mate- 
rial strength was pervaded and inform- 
ed by an enlightened intelligence. The 
two functionaries proceeded from post 
to post, and established or re-formed 
in the course of their progress, twelve 
or thirteen hospitals. In the great 
hospital of Padua, which Larrey pro- 
nounces to be a perfect model, he es- 
tablished a school of surgery for his 
officers, to which he shortly afterwards 
added three others, in Milan, Cremo- 
na, and Udine. He also organised at 
Venice the medical department of the 
expedition to Corfu, furnishing the 
surgeon-majors with copious instruc- 
tions for the sanatory management of 
the troops, and himself supervising the 
provisions, and taking special care that 
a large store of light aliments and suit- 
sla haties should be embarked. Dur- 
ing the tour many causes of insalubrity 
were investigated, and measures taken 
for their removal. At its conclu- 
sion M. Villemanzy, as ordonnateur en 
chef, formed a board of health of the 
chief medical officers of the army, at 
which, under his own presidency, the 
reports of Larrey were considered. 
The result was ‘‘ une suite de disposi- 
tions sages et utiles,” amongst which 
was the formation of a school of anato- 
my and military surgery in every prin- 
cipal town of Italy, where there were 
French troops and hospitals. In order 
to carry these wise designs into execu- 
tion, Larrey proceeded to the head- 
quarters of the advanced guard, com- 
manded by Bernadotte, inspecting, as 
he went, the hospitals of the first and 
second lines, examining the regimental 
medical officers, and investigating the 
cause of an epidemic disease of cattle, 
which had devastated the plains of 
Venetian Friuli. Upon this plague he 
wrote a memoir, for which he received 
with infinite sensibility, the thanks of 
the government of Udine —all that 
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had been left them to give, as they 
significantly assured their benefactor. 

The peace of Campo Formio having 
been signed, Larrey and his illustrious 
friend Desaix made a tour of pleasure 
incognito—* sous les habits de simples 
particuliers’—to Trieste, in the course 
of which they met with some amusing 
adventures, and the Doctor introduced 
the great captain to the sea, which he 
had never before laid eyes upon. On 
their return to Udine, the General-in- 
chief celebrated the conclusion of peace 
by a grand inspection of the whole 
army, In the course of which he review- 
ed the first division of the legion d’am- 
bulance volante, and ‘‘ appeared satis- 
fied with the form of the spring car- 
riages, with the manceuvres which the 
legion executed before him, and with 
the military organisation of the indivi- 
duals who composed it.” 

After a short interval, passed in the 
performance of his duties as professor 
in the military hospital of Val de 
Grace, Larrey set sail from Toulon, on 
the 19th of May, 1798, on board the 
ship L’Orient, commanded by Admiral 
Brueix, in company with the General- 
in-Chief Bonaparte, and the etat-major 
of the army, including the physician 
and surgeon-in-chief. All the vessels 
of the squadron and convoy defiled 
with majesty before the flag-ship, to 
the sound of martial music, and in the 
midst of the most lively acclamations, 
expressive of the general satisfaction at 
the commencement of an expedition 
the object of which —the invasion of 
Egypt—was carefully concealed. The 
manner in which this armament was 
prepared, embarked, and carried to 
its destination, conveys a lesson of re- 
proof and instruction apropos to our 
own time and undertakings. We have 
been lately asked to believe that the 
despatch of some seven-and-twenty 
thousand men from the ports of Eng- 
land, and their concentration on the 
shores of the Crimea, by a movement 
of four distinct stages, occupying a 
period of seven months, was a military 
operation unequalled in the annals of 
the world. The vastness of the enter- 
prise, and its monstrous difficulty, have 
been subsequently pleaded in excuse 
for a want of organisation in every de- 
partment of the expedition, which 
brought about those horrible and 
heart-rending results that have in- 
duced the deepest despondency, as a fit 
and natural sequence to the outburst of 
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childish and ignorant vanity wherewith 
every judicious Englishman was made 
to grieve during the past year. Lar- 
rey says the army, which embarked at 
Toulon, on the 19th of May, 1798, 
consisted of thirty thousand picked 
soldiers. On his way, Bonaparte cap- 
tured Malta, occupying eight days in 
the siege, and he disembarked at Alex- 
andria, on the 30th of June, thus com- 
pleting the operation of transit in six 
weeks, We had the greatest naval 
arsenals and the largest steam-fleet in 
the world, the most extensive and va- 
rious repertory of mechanical power 
to draw upon. Bonaparte had to con- 
tend with imperfect means of transport, 
and a national inaptitude for maritime 
enterprise; but in his case, any defi- 
ciency of material strength was more 
than compensated by the energy of a 
ruling mind. How this worked in re- 
ference to the medical department, 
Larrey explains ina few words. He 
knew no more than that the expedition 
Was an important one, and that its 
chief, si justement célébre, held it to 
be so. That was knowledge enough 
for the heads of departments; the 
conduct of the details of preparation 
was left with confidence and safety to 
their care. ‘‘ A decree of the com- 
mission of armament was issued, au- 
thorising the medical officers in chief 
to procure assistants, and all the means 
necessary for their respective services.” 
Larrey and his colleagueDesgenettes,the 
physician-in-chief, acted promptly and 
completely in its execution. ‘*‘ I wrote 
(says the former) to the schools of me- 
dicine of Montpelier and Toulouse to 
request them to send me, with the least 
possible delay, a certain number of 
surgeons, well instructed, courageous, 
and capable of bearing painful and te- 
dious pemipsigns. Scarcely was my 
invitation known in the schools when 
the honour of sharing in our perils and 
our glory became an object of warm 
contention, and shortly a hundred and 
eight surgeons (exclusive of the regi- 
mental medical officers) were united 
under my orders. I employed (he 
continues) those who were at Toulon, 
during our short stay there, in prepar- 
ing thirty chests of dressing materials, 
fit to be carried on the backs of ani- 
mals in the rear of the divisions. The 
surgeons, at the same time, were exer- 
cised in the practice of their art, in the 
military hospital of instruction of the 
place. I had a complete collection 
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made of instruments and utensils of 
surgery, and a sufficient number of 
flexible litters easy to be carried into 
all sorts of places. Desgenettes di- 
rected the preparation and reception 
of medicines; the other branches of 
the medical service were equally pro- 
vided for by the administrators in chief 
of the army.” We are not informed 
as to how many acres of lint, gallons 
of balsam of capivi, or tons of sticking- 
plaster were embarked ; but we are 
assured that everything necessary or 
likely to be useful was provided, and 
that the medical stores were separated 
and distributed among the ships ready 
for use in case of an action at sea, or at 
the moment of disembarkation. Doubt- 
less they were not packed by hundreds- 
weight in bales, at some wholesale drug 
warehouse, and shot from waggons into 
the hold of a transport, there to be bu- 
ried under a cairn of shot and shell. 
The surgeons were also disposed of 
among the transports, and so distributed 
that no vessel of above a hundred men 
was unprovided with a medical officer. 

After leaving Malta, Larrey began 
to suspect where he was going, and he 
accordingly prepared from such mate- 
rials of information as were within his 
reach, a notice instructive et reglemen- 
taire, which he addressed to his col- 
leagues, surgeons of the first class, re- 
lative to their respective services, to 
the influences of the climate of Egypt 
on the health of Europeans newly ar- 
rived, and to the pestilential carbuncle. 
The assault of Alexandria, immediate- 
ly after the landing of the army, tested 
the value of all these preparations. 
The day gave the doctors about two 
hundred and fifty patients, among 
whom were Kleber, Menou, and the 
Adjutant-General Lescale. These were 
all accommodated in the Capuchin con- 
vent, which, we are told, finally became 
a very great establishment. On the 
6th of July, Bonaparte began his 
march upon Cairo, and Larrey and 
Desgenettes followed his columns, hay- 
ing employed the few days they re- 
mained at Alexandria in organising 
stationary hospitals, in attaching an 
ambulance to each of the five divi- 
sions of the army, and in forming a 
corps de reserve of surgeons, making 
a sixth ambulance, to remain with the 
surgeon-in-chief at head-quarters. The 
passage of the desert for the first time 
seems to have made a very liyely im- 
pression upon Larrey. 
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It was not until the fifth day that 
they arrived at Damanhour, the first 
spot offering them any resource; and 
never did army experience so great 
vicissitudes, and so painful privations, 
as during the march. Struck with the 
rays of a burning sun, marching all on 
foot over a sand more burning still, 
traversing immense plains frightfully 
arid, where they barely found a few 
ditches of muddy water, almost solid, 
the most vigorous soldiers, devoured 
by thirst and overcome by heat, sank 
under the weight of their arms, The 
manner in which death approached 
these sufferers was strange. ‘ They 
perished as if by extinction. This 
death,” says Larrey, “ appeared to me 
sweet and calm, for one of them said to 
me at the last moment of his life, that 
he found himself in a state of com- 
fort inexpressible.” They were also 
cnntanily harassed by swarms of 
Arabs, among the first of whose victims 
was a surgeon of the ambulance. 
Amidst these troubles, Bonaparte was 
kicked by an Arab horse, receiving a 
very severe contusion on his right leg, 
which threatened mischief, but the case 
was soon brought to a happy conclu. 
sion by the cares of Larrey, notwith- 
standing the painful march and the 


natural activity of the patient, which 


forbad repose. Arrived at Cairo, 
Larrey lost no time in organising a 
sort of head-quarters for his depart- 
ment. He formed a school of practi- 
cal surgery for the instruction of the 
young surgeons of the army, and ad- 
dressed to his colleagues, surgeons of 
the first class, a memoir on the epide- 
mic ophthalmia, which began to show 
itself in a formidable manner among 
the troops. The climate and the sa- 
bres of the Mamelukes provided pa- 
tients in abundance, many of whom 
had limbs cut clean off by those terrible 
weapons, ‘The repose, too, they were 
beginning to enjoy after the first 
storm had passed over, was disturbed 
by what the Frenchman calls a revolt 
of the people of Cairo, in the course 
of which he had himself a narrow 
escape, when passing through a ‘‘horde 
of assassins,” in a vain attempt to as- 
sist General Dupuy, who was mortally 
wounded by alance. On returning to 
his duty, what was his astonishment to 
find the bleeding corpses of two worthy 
comrades, Roussel and Mongin, sur- 
geons of the first class, stretched on the 
threshold of the hospital, where they 
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fell fighting with many other brave 
soldiers. ‘‘' They caused the asylum of 
the sick to be respected, but it was at 
the cost of their lives.” 

Larrey accompanied Bonaparte 
throughout the campaign of Syria, and 
took his part in all the important 
transactions of that disastrous expedi- 
tion. In foreseeing and preparing to 
meet the new forms of danger, and the 
unprecedented difficulties of this war- 
fare, he showed his accustomed pene- 
tration, and the fertility of his mind. 
His ambulance carriages, for example, 
were no longer available, and he there- 
fore procured a hundred wicker-work 
cradles, which he had suspended, by 
pairs, by means of elastic straps, one on 
either side of the humps of fifty camels. 
In each of these baskets a wound- 
ed man could lie at full length. The 
means of transport were, he says, the 
first object of his attention. He him- 
self mounted a dromedary, and rode 
hither and thither over the desert, to 
whatever spot was most encumbered 
with the sick or wounded. In the 
course of this service, the want of ma- 
terials for broth for his patients taught 
Larrey the use of a dead camel, which 
he found to be very superior to horse- 
flesh, being nourishing, and very agree- 
able to the taste. Before St. Jean d’. 
Acre the plague showed itself among 
the troops with frightful violence, and 
there was great difficulty experienced 
in the establishment of hospitals. 
Scarcely any spot could be found safe 
from the sorties of the besieged; the 
only beds procurable for the sick were 
the leaves of reeds, of which there was 
but a scanty supply. Wine, vinegar, 
and medicines were wanting. There 
was great misery in every form expe- 
rienced by the whole army. During 
the siege, Larrey never enjoyed a mo- 
ment of calin, and of perfect repose. 
The wounded amounted to about two 
thousand, among whom were many 
officers of rank. Caffarelli, who had 
honoured Larrey with his esteem and 
friendship, and who had even con- 
ceived a project for the improvement of 
the condition of military surgery, he 
was, to his eternal regret, unable to 
save. The chief engineer, Sanson, 
Duroc,‘ Eugene Beauharnois, Lannes, 
Arrighi, narrowly escaped. ‘The latter, 
when in the breaching battery, had his 
carotid artery divided by a ball, and 
was only saved by the promptitude of 
a gunner, who afterwards became Mon. 
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sieur Pelissier, an officer in the Impe- 
riel Guards, in thrusting his fingers into 
the wound, and keeping them there 
until Larrey arrived, and secured the 
bleeding vessel, in the midst of a storm 
of bullets and balls. At length, after 
thirteen successive assaults, the genius 
of Bonaparte yielded before the obsti- 
nacy of Sir Sidney Smith; and the 
siege of Acre having been raised, it was 
determined to retreat upon Egypt, 
carrying off all the wounded. For this 
purpose, as Larrey states, Bonaparte 
gave up his own horses, and marched 
on foot with the army. The evacua- 
tion of the wounded was accomplished 
with great success, and Larrey refers 
to it with satisfaction, as a grand tri- 
—- of field surgery. He seems, 
truly, to have been very glad to get 
back to Cairo, near which they were 
met by General Dugua, who came out 
at the head of the garrison to welcome 
and assist their return. ‘* With what 
pleasure,” exclaims Larrey, ‘‘ did we 
again see our brave companions! Fa- 
tigued by the labours of a long cam- 
paign, enfeebled by continual priva- 
tions, blackened by the burning sun of 
the desert, we embraced brothers and 
friends, bound to us by interest and 
glory, in the spot where we had created 
a new country, in the midst of a strange 
people.” 

Larrey followed Bonaparte to the 
Pyramids, on the topmost stone of 
the greatest of which he carved his 
name, comme tant d'autres. He was 
also actively engaged in the first battle 
of Aboukir, where he again evinced 
his aptitude in accommodating means 
to ends, by substituting hospital boats 
for carriages or camels, and in them 
conveying the crowd of wounded men 
without any accident to Alexandria. 
These boats were provided with flexible 
litters, wine, vinegar, brandy, so as to 
form a sort of reserve magazine of me- 
dical munitions. The routine practice 
of that army was manifestly for each 
officer, charged with a department or a 
post, to do the best he possibly could to 
advance the service, caring little for old 
formularies or customs. There was 
no waiting for orders from a depart- 
mental chief at Paris; whatever was 
known to be necessary and possible 
was resolved upon, and done at the 
same instant. 

Bonaparte having got tired of the 
not very profitable work in which he 
was engaged, took his departure in a 
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manner which Larrey characteristically 
describes : — *‘ After celebrating the 
battle of Aboukir by a fete which he 
gave to the generals, chiefs of corps 
and departments, he announced that 
he was going to inspect the coast, from 
the lake Burlos to Alexandria. He em. 
barked for France on the 22nd of Au- 
gust (a week or two afterwards), leav- 
ing the command of the army to Ge- 
neral Kleber. Notwithstanding the 
confidence with which this general in- 
spired the soldiers, they deeply re- 
gretted their first chief, and the Egyp- 
tians only consoled themselves for his 
departure by the hope he gave them 
in his last proclamation, that they 
should one day see him again.” Mat- 
ters soon began to go on badly, although 
Larrey did not fail to re-establish his 
school of anatomy and practical sur- 
gery, the instruction in which had 
been suspended during the campaign 
of Syria. The schoolmaster was, how- 
ever, soon forced again to go abroad. 
El Arych was forced to capitulate by 
the Grand Vizier, when the Turks 
violated the conditions, and did not 
respect even the medical officers, of 
one of whom the barbarians cut off the 
head while he was dressing a wound. 
Lord Keith, too, refused to sanction the 
terms of a convention for the evacuation 
of Egypt, concluded with the Turks, 
and would not allow a single French- 
man to embark, except as a prisoner 
of war. The people of Cairo also re- 
volted again; and Kleber, driven to 
bay, advanced to meet the enemy, and 
fought the battle of Heliopolis. On 
their return the army were very much 
disgusted at finding Cairo occupied by 
50,000 Turks, who had made several 
attempts upon the farm where the 
head-quarters and the hospital were 
located. In one of these attacks Des- 
genettes, the Physician-in-Chief was 
wounded in the head. It became ne- 
cessary to invest the town, and in the 
course of the operations the besieging 
army suffered great privations. Ne. 
vertheless, Cairo finally fell, and a 
heavy contribution imposed upon the 
inhabitants supplied the means of 
wiping off arrears of pay, and of re- 
fitting all parts of the service—the me- 
dical among the rest. There was ano- 
ther moment of repose, and again the 
school of anatomy, surgery, and clini- 
cal instruction was opened, and an ex- 
amination of regimental surgeons for 
promotion was ordered by Kleber. A 
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sad everit shortly clouded this fair 
weather, General Kleber was assas- 
sinated by Soleyman El Hhaleby, jeune 
Philistin, who was dealt with accord- 
ing to the custom of the country. His 
right hand was burnt off, and he was 
then impaled alive, Larrey was asto- 
nished at and admired the courage 
with which the assassin bore his cruel 
fate, without uttering a groan. He 
does not, indeed, venture upon a word 
of condemnation of the savages who 
inflicted that barbarous punishment ; 
but he investigated the mode of its ac- 
tion, and he deposited the skeleton of 
the victim in the Museum of Natural 
History. Menou succeeded Kleber in 
the command, and his rule seems to 
have been particularly favourable to 
the medical department. He reformed 
the administration, gave orders for the 
organisation of the hospitals and ambu- 
lances, recompensed the courage and 
zeal of the medical officers, by in- 
creased appointments, formed a pri- 
vate council, into which he introduced 
the Physician and Surgeon-in-Chief, 
and by many other improvements so 
far amended the state of the army, 
that the soldier, wanting nothing, was 
no longer tormented with a desire of 
returning to his country. Another 
short period of comfort supervened, 
and the French, in the third year of 
their sojourn, began to feel themselves 
quite at home in Egypt; when, au 
milieu de ces jouissances inexprimables, 
twenty thousand English effected a 
landing at Aboukir. ‘The ambulances 
were again put into marching order ; 
and the columns advanced calmly, but 
firmly, upon the English, whom they 
would have inevitably beaten but fora 
series of unhappy circumstances, re- 
specting which Larrey declines offer- 
ing a certain opinion. The battle 
gave thirteen hundred wounded, among 
whom were six generals. That 21st 
of March, 1801, was a weary day for 
the French surgeons, who were con- 
stantly occupied for the eight or ten 
following days and nights in dressing 
the wounded. 

In this campaign “nothing suc- 
eeeded.” Sickness increased. The hos- 
pitals became over-crowded, and the 
material and personal means of per- 
forming the duty daily grew less. In 
thé defence of Fort Marabou two sur- 
geons were killed, and a third had a 
Jeg shot away ; while, during the block- 
ade of Alexandria, the cavalry horses 











had to be killed for food for the sick— 
and very good broth their flesh made, 
and very agreeable to eat, with some 
little care in the preparation, although 
certain pusillanimous and unenlight- 
ened persons murmured against its use. 
‘ At least,” says Larrey, ‘* I was very 
happy by my example to establish con- 
fidence in this fresh provision, the onl 

kind we were able to get.” At length 
matters arrived at an extremity, and a 
council of war having been held, at 
which the two chief medical officers 
assisted, it was agreed that further 
resistance was impossible. A capita- 
lation was accordingly concluded, the 
report of the medical officers being 
annexed to the articles, and the arm 

was allowed to return to France with all 
the honours of war. The moment the 
capitulation was signed, Larrey visited 
the English camp and hospitals, of 
which he gives a favourable account. 
The field-hospitals, he says, were well 
kept, and provided with everything 
necessary, under the direction of the 
inspector-general (M. Yonck, as he 
calls him), who had the entire medical 
and administrative control of the ser- 
vice, with no middleman between him 
and the General-in-Chief. Larrey and 
M. Savaresi, then acting Physician-in- 
Chief, were named members of the 
Commission of Armament for carrying 
out the terms of the capitulation, and 
to them, in concert with Inspector- 
General Young, was confided the ar- 
rangements necessary for the removal 
of the sick and wounded. ‘Thirteen 
hundred of these, not including a corps 
of invalids, were embarked in twelve 
hospital ships, and sailed with the 
army, Three hundred were left at 
Alexandria, confided to the care and 
kindness of Inspector-General Young; 
and two months later they all returned 
cured to France. The whole army 
was embarked between the 23rd of 
September and the 17th of October, 
and on the latter day in the evening 
Larrey sailed, in company with the 
General-in-Chief, in the English frigate 
Diana. It was not without emotion 
and sincere regret that he saw fading 
away from his gaze the interesting and 
celebrated country where Frenchmen 
had, in so short a time, wrought so 
many wonders. Upon nearing the 
coast of France, however, other 
thoughts arose, and the wanderer be- 
gan to think of the happiness of titeet- 
ing wife and child, the latter of whom 
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he liad not yet seen, Shortly he was 
recomipensed for all his sufferings by 
the reception he met with from the 
Government, who expressed the fullest 
approval of his conduct and that of 
the medical staff generally, the Mi- 
nister of War confirming all the pro- 
motions he had recommended. The 
terms in which the consulat govern- 
ment made known such sentiments to 
the objects of them, throw no incon- 
siderable ye upon the causes of the 
zeal and efficiency of the departments 
of the French army, and in that sense 
it may not be irrelevant to cite the 
following letters here :— 


“ The Minister of War to D. J. Larrey, 
Surgeon-in- Chief of the Army of the 
East. 

“ Paris, 3 Nivose an. TX, (24 Dec., 1800). 

“ The General-in-Chief of the Army of the 
East, Monsieur; has acquainted the govern- 
ment with the unbounded devotion and the 
success with which you have co-operated, 
with your colleagues, for the conservation of 
that precious army. The Government, which 
watches over it with love, has also observed 
how you carried out, by your attentions, 
one of its most cherished wishes, that of 
preserving so fine a portion of the French 
armies from the dangers and inexperience of 
a climate so different from its own. In ap- 
plauding your efforts, as glorious as useful, 
it can only invite you to a constant perse- 
veratice; the result of which must be to ac- 
cumulate upon you the gratitude of the 
army you have preserved, and that of the 
Government, which sets the highest value 
on its safety. I salute you, 

“AL, BERTHIER.” 


“ Paris, 18 Nivose an, IX. (8 Jan., 1801). 
“You have reridered, Monsieur, to the 
wounded soldiers of tlie drmy of the East, ser- 
vices too distitiguished not to fix upon you the 
particular attention of the First Consul. He is 
satisfied with vour zeal, and it is with much 
pleasure that I execute his order to acquaint 

you with his sentiments, { salute you, 
“ Au. BERTHIER.” 


“ Paris le 8 Pleuviose an. IX. (28 Jan., 1801). 

“The Government has neglected no op- 
portunity of making known to all France 
the services you have rendered, and which 
the ariiiy of Egypt, with Whose glory your 
name is henceforth associated, still claims. 
Your wife, who énjoys good health, has re- 
ceived a sum of fifteen hundred frances as a 
national recompense. 

“As for me, Monsicur, I have expe- 
rienced great satisfaction in being able to do 
justice to your devotion in the report I have 
published of the expedition to Ezypt. | 
have not omitted to make it known tbat 5 ou 
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have often been seen at the head of your 
worthy companions, dressing the unfortunate 
wounded under the fire of the enemy, at the 
foot even of the breach. I am bound, in all 
circumstances, to substantiate your claims to 
the national gratitude; 1 will fulfil the duty 
scrupulously. I salute you, 
“At. BERTHIER.” 


There is here, no doubt, but a poor 
pennyworth of bread to a rather un- 
conscionable quantity of sack—a good 
many fine words to a matter of £60. 
But fine words are current coin among 
our neighbours, and in all countries 
generous praise is the most valued re- 
compense for the toils and dangers the 
soldier is called upon to meet, and the 
surest means to secure a cheerful and 
zealous performance of duty. France 
tried its effects upon her soldier-sur- 
geons, and the experiment was suc- 
cessful. Larrey was not left without 
more substantial rewards, having been, 
a year before his return, appointed, b 
a special decree of the First Consul, 
surgeon-in-chief of the consular guard. 
Yet the sweetest moment of his life was, 
he says, when he received at Marseilles, 
from all the soldiers of the army and 
from his comrades, the touching de- 
monstration of their friendship and 
gratitude. 

On the foundation of the Legion of 
Honour, Larrey was enrolled among 
its members, and_ soon after promoted 
to the rank of officer, He remained 
at Paris, always teaching his art, until 
the Emperor put himself at the head of 
his armies, in order to avenge France 
for the violation of the Treaty of 
Amiens, when he. joined the Imperial 
head-quarters at Boulogne. ‘The Eng- 
lish were frappés de lerreur, when, in 
consequence of an untoward event at 
Trafalgar, affairs put on a new face, 
and the grand army was disembarked, 
and marched across the Rhine. Dur- 
ing the brief campaign of scarcely fif- 
teen days, which terminated with the 
surrender of Ulm, Larrey served with 
the Imperial Guard, and he describes 
with great gusto the exhilarating spec- 
tacle of the evacuation of the garrison 
as prisoners of war. His Majesty, at- 
tended by his staff, and in the centre of 
his army, drawn out in order of battle, 
placed himself upon a detached hillock, 
at the foot of which the army of the ene- 
my defiled. The glittering of arms, the 
waving of banners, an air of satisfae- 
tion and joy beaming on every counte- 
uauce, all announced, in this part of 
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the picture, success and victory. The 
other side presented a very different 
aspect. A considerable body of in- 
fantry, marching in close columns, laid 
down their arms on the glacis, after 
having defiled before the French army. 
The cavalry, dismounting, gave up 
their horses to French dragoons on 
foot. Austerlitz shortly followed ; and 
on the eve of the battle, 1st December, 
1805, the Emperor sent for Larrey, 
and ordered him to take general charge 
of the medical service, in the absence 
of M. Percy, who had not then joined 
the imperial head-quarters. He fur- 
ther directed him to take all fitting 
measures to assure prompt relief to the 
wounded, which was done with the 
usual zeal and completeness. The ap- 
proaching battle was announced in the 
order of the day; and in the evening, 
when his Majesty passed through the 
lines, the soldiers, electrified by his 
presence, all, by a spontaneous move- 
ment, formed and lit brands of 
straw, and in an ‘instant more than 
80,000 men presented the spectacle of 
a grand illumination. ‘The Inspector- 
General Percy arrived towards the 
middle of the battle, and Larrey fell 
back upon his duties with the Imperial 
Guard, in the midst of which he re- 
ceived an order from his Majesty to 
embalm the body of Morlan, Colonel 
of horse chasseurs, who was killed in 
the first charge. The peace of Pres- 
burg again released Larrey, and he 
again returned to his teaching at Paris. 

It was not long before the call to arms 
sounded afresh, and Larrey served 
with the Imperial Guard in the cam- 
paigns of Saxony and Prussia, of 

oland, in the campaigns of Spain 
of 1808-9, and in that of Austria. 
As we must economise our space, 
we shall restrict ourselves to the re- 
cital of a few incidents from the in- 
teresting narrative of those stirring 
events, selecting such as seem more 
particularly to point the moral of our 
tale. Larrey regrets not having as- 
sisted at the famous battle of Jena: 
the rapid movements of the Emperor 
prevented him from enjoying that 
pleasure. He accompanied the cavalry 
of the Guard with his ambulance vo- 
lante ; but the infantry of the Guard, 
brought post from Paris, passed them, 
and was with the Emperor at the head 
of the central column of the army. 
The consequence of this rapid move- 
ment was, that the more severe wounds 
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could not be treated in the field, or 
until some time after the battle; and 
it is a canon of Larrey’s, that in order 
to afford important operations a fair 
chance of success, they should be per- 
formed within the first twenty-four 
hours after the shock of the wound that 
renders them necessary. The proper 
method is, he says, to place the field- 
hospitals as near as possible to the line 
of battle, and to form head-quarters, to 
which all the wounded requiring ope- 
rations should be brought to be ope- 
rated upon by the surgeon-ii-chief, or 
under his immediate observation. One 
ought always begin with those most 
dangerously hurt, without regard to 
rank or distinctions. Those less in- 
jured can wait till their brothers-in- 
arms, horribly mutilated, have been 
treated, otherwise these will cease to 
exist in a few hours, or not live be- 
yond the morrow. It is easy for those 
slightly wounded to repair to the hos- 
pitals of the first or second line, espe- 
cially for officers, who commonly do 
not want means of transport. The 
brilliant day of Jena heralded one of 
the most glorious days of Napoleon— 
the 27th October, 1806—when, under 
a beautiful autumnal sun, he entered 
Berlin in triumph, and received the 
keys of the city from the magistrates, 
who met him in procession. Larre 

was brilliantly received by the doctors 
and academicians, among whom he 
specially mentions Humboldt ; but the 
marked objects of his devotion were 
the memorials and works of the great 
Frederic, ‘‘ one of the greatest soldiers 
of modern times.” He saw, at Sans- 
Souci, not without a certain emotion, 
the couch whereon the hero had died, 
and the furniture he had used. In his 
mausoleum at Potsdam he was inspired 
with the most profound veneration, 
and invited to a religious silence. The 
fortress of Spandau, a masterpiece of 
art, he examined with the greatest in- 
terest. This campaign, like that of Ulm 
and Austerlitz, was remarkable for an 
almost complete immunity from dis- 
ease, a phenomenon which Larrey at- 
tributes to the moral effect of success, 
to the constant bodily activity rendered 
necessary by the rapid movements of 
the army, and even in some degree to 
the wants produced by its outstripping 
the commissariat train. The marches 
in the campaign of 1805 had been con- 
stantly, for days, in snow and rain, 
and so rapid as never to permit the 
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soldiers to dry their clothes. Under 
these circumstances, it was an advan- 
tage, upon arriving, all wet, at the bi- 
vouac, to be forced by hunger to seek 
and cut wood for the fires, to forage 
for materials for soup, and to make it, 
rather than to find food ready at hand, 
and so to be induced to lie down to 
sleep at once under the influence of 
cold and fatigue. It is to be remem- 
bered, however, that these campaigns 
were made in a land abounding with 
bread, flour, vegetables, and beer. 
The inactivity and the civilisation of 
Berlin, and the fogs and rains of No- 
vember, soon brought their customary 
attendants in a train of diseases, the 
causes of which were removed towards 
the end of the month, when the army 
marched for Poland, and the soldiers 
very quickly regained their strength 
and vigour. 
On the 2nd of December the Em- 
oy inaugurated the Polish campaign 
y a celebration of the anniversary of 
his Majesty’s coronation, and of the 
day of Austerlitz, announcing that the 
Russians, whom they had beaten that 
day twelve months, were now before 
them on the right bank of the Vis- 
tula. At the same time he instituted, 


by a solemn decree, the Temple of 
Glory, ordering it to be built on the 
site of the Church of the Madeleine 


at Paris. These proceedings made a 
lively impression upon the soldiers, 
and, no doubt, contributed to the ra- 

id re-establishment of their health. 
They occasioned no less sensation 
among the Poles. ‘Those worthy de- 
scendants of the Sarmatians flocked 
from all quarters to supplicate the 
French monarch to take the nation un- 
der his protection, and to give it a 
chief. The march from Posen to Puls- 
tusk and back to Warsaw, accomplish- 
ed by the Imperial Guard in nineteen 
days, was one of extreme difficulty. 
In many parts the men marched 
through thick mud, reaching to their 
waists and to the bellies of the horses ; 
yet the field hospital kept its place, and 
the light spring-wagons, on two 
wheels, were found to work better than 
four-wheeled carriages, or even bat- 
horses. The sick list grew larger ac- 
cordingly, a circumstance which Larrey 
turned to advantage, by devoting one 
day in each week to a clinical con- 
ference at his hospital at Warsaw, 
where he was about to open a com- 
plete course of military surgery,when the 
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trumpet again sounded, and, on Ist of 
February, 1807, he was obliged to 
follow the army. There was about 
three feet of snow on the ground, and 
the thermometer was six or seven de- 
grees below zero R. when they left 
Warsaw. At the battle of Eylau, fought 
on the 7th of the same month, 
Larrey, being the only Inspector- 
General present, had the direction of 
the medical service ; and his account 
of his work is truly terrible. The 
army bivouaced on the night of the 
6th; the thermometer that morning 
having fallen to thirteen or fourteen 
degrees below zero. The field hospi- 
tal was in open barns, from the 
roof of which the straw had been 
taken for the use of the horses. The 
wounded were laid upon the refuse of 
this straw, covered with snow. The 
cold was so extreme that the instru- 
ments often fell from the hands of the 
assistants. Larrey happily retained a 
supernatural strength, excited, no 
doubt, by the grand interest with 
which those honourable victims in- 
spired him. ‘The ardent desire,” he 
continues, “ that we felt to save the 
lives of these brave men made us per- 
severe. The night arrived, and we 
had not had had a moment’s time to sa- 
tisfy the wants of nature. And in the 
midst of what torturing scenes had we 
to discharge our sad, but useful duty! 
While I operated I heard my services 
called for from all sides, with the most 
pressing entreaties. It is true that 
the moans of these intrepid soldiers 
were succeeded, after the operations, 
by a prodigious calm and a sort of in- 
ternal satisfaction, which they ex. 

ressed by demonstrations of the most 
Seeks gratitude. ‘They no longer 
seemed to be occupied by their per- 
sonal sufferings; they prayed for the 
preservation of our Emperor, and the 
success of our arms.” It was upon 
this occasion that the alarm was given, 
by the advance of the enemy, to which 
we adverted in a previous page. It 
was quieted by a successful charge of 
the cavalry of the guard, made in the 
midst of whirlwinds of the thickest 
snow. All the severe wounds of the 
guards, and most of those of the soldiers 
of the army, were dressed within the 
first twelve hours, and then only had the 
medical officers a moment of rest. 
** We passed the night,” says Larrey, 
*6on the frozen snow, around our bi- 
vouac fires. Never did I passthrough 
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a day so painful; never was my soul 
so deeply moved. I could not restrain 
my tears even when I strove to sustain 
the courage of my wounded.” Ano- 
ther of Larrey’s canons of military 
surgery ruled the proceedings of the 
ensuing day; the wounded were all 
removed — the worst cases to Eylau, 
the remainder a distance of fifty-five 
leagues, to Inowraklaw, beyond the 
Vistula. Prompt evacuations of the 
wounded, upon the bases of military 
operations, Latitg considers to be ne- 
cessary, in order to prevent the epi- 
demics that always attend the crowd- 
ing of a multitude of sick into one 
place, and also to be useful in raising 
the spirits of the men, and highly 
beneficial as regards the effects of mo- 
tion upon the wounds, which heal bet- 
ter even when it is somewhat rough. 
The results justified the theory upon 
this occasion as upon many others; 
but it must not be forgotten that the 
operation demanded much care and 
forethought on the part of those who 
conductedit. The Assistant-Surgeon- 
in-Chief, Paulet, was ordered to re- 

air immediately from Warsaw to 
Toowraklae: to make the necessary 
preparations for the reception of the 
convoys, each of which was accom. 
panied by a sufficient number of medi- 
¢al officers, sub-officers, and hospital 
men. Their quarters and soup were 
made ready for them, at each station, 
by sub-officers, who marched in ad- 
vance; and M. le Commissaire Or, 
donnateur Dufour displayed a zeal and 
activity in all those administrative ope- 
rations that entitled him to the grati- 
tude of the troops. The services of 
Larrey and Percy in this battle were 
rewarded by crosses of Commanders of 
the Legion of Honour, and the rank 
of Chevalier was conferred on many of 
their subordinates. 

During the remainder of the winter, 
the health of the army was preserved 
by repeated evacuations of the sick 
and wounded from hospital to hospital, 
as far as Thorn and other towns on 
the left bank of the Vistula; the snow 
and rigorous cold contributing mate- 
rially to the desired result. When the 
weather began to grow warmer, the 
same end was obtained by moving the 
troops from cantonments in the neigh- 
bourhood of lakes and marshes, which 
promised to be unhealthy, and by hut- 
ting them on an elevated plateau. 
The operation gave the soldiers salutary 
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exercise. ‘They began to take pride 
in the beauty and convenience of their 
huts. Every soldier seemed suddenly 
to acquire the talents of the architect, 
the joiner, and the mason, and the sick 
list rapidly fell to zero. At the end of 
another brilliant day at Friedland, 
more then six thousand Russians lay 
dead upon the field; and the peace of 
Tilsit was initiated at an interview be- 
tween the Emperor, the Czar, and the 
King of Prussia, held in. a glazed 
chamber erected upon a pontoon in 
the centre of the river. Larrey was 
charmed with the tableau. The two 
armies were drawn out in order of bat- 
tle upon the opposite banks; their 
varied uniforms, the view of the pontoon 
whereon the three monarchs confer- 
red, accompanied by their great officers, 
at some distance ; the strong castle of 
the Teutonic knights, right opposite 
the pontoon, formed a picture the 
mostanimated and interesting. Larrey, 
as was his wont, lost no time in examin- 
ing the enemy’s camp, in which he was 
surprised to find Calmucks armed 
with bows and arrows, and darts, with 
the former of which they were able to 
kill a bird at a very great distance. 
** We had not,” he adds, with a sort 
of gentle regret, ‘‘any of our troops 
wounded by this species of arm.” 

On his return to Paris through Jena, 
the professors of that university re- 
ceived Larrey with all the honours, 
conferring upon him the degreeof Doc- 
tor in Medicine. The Emperor at the 
same time proceeded to Milan, to be 
crowned King of Italy, upon which 
occasion he remembered the Surgeon- 
in-Chief of his guard, and conferred 
upon him the honourable distinction 
of Chevalier of the Iron Crown. 

Larrey’s service in Spain was begun 
with a general inspection and reforma- 
tion of the medical department, and 
the establishment of a school of mili- 
tary surgery at Madrid. With the 
former duty he was specially charged 
by the Government, and he proceeded 
to execute it by associating with him- 
self a board formed of the principal 
medical officers, which sat three times 
a-week, and framed regulations for the 
department in all its branches. In an 
insurrection at Madrid he had a nar- 
row escape with his life. He was re- 
peatedly fired at in riding through a 
crowd of the insurgents, and on reach- 
ing the hospital was obliged to arm 
his surgeons and the convalescents for 
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its defence. He obviously dwells with 
but little pleasure upon this portion of 
his autobiography, which closed early 
in 1809, in his seizure with a fever that 
nearly proved fatal. The arrival of 
the Emperor at Vittoria did, indeed, 
rouse him a little, and he had the sa- 
tisfaction of trying a new mode of cure 
upon the person of the Duke of Mon- 
tebello, but it is plain that his chateaux 
d’ Espagne were by no means pleasant 
places in his memory. 

In April 1809, Larrey again left 
Paris to join the imperial guard in Ba- 
varia, and after a rapid march, he had 
the pleasure of seeing the Emperor 
enter the castle of Schenbrun. He 
was received by Napoleon with kind. 
ness, and his Majesty ordered him to 
prepare his ambulances for another 
campaign. They were in no long time 
brought into use at Esslingen and 
Wagram, after the former of which 
the wounded collected in the isle of 
Lobau suffered much from a “ grand 
penury” of commissariat supplies. 
An excellent soup was, however, made 
of horse-flesh, and seasoned with gun- 
powder, the latter of which, we are 
assured, did not, as might be supposed, 


impart its black colour to the broth, 
which was clarified in the process of 


cooking. At Wagram there was a 
large number of wounded, the most of 
them fortement maltraités par le canon ; 
but they were all taken care of so 
much to the satisfaction of Napoleon, 
that he rewarded Larrey with the title 
of Baron of the Empire, and a dotation 
of five thousand francs a-year—témoig- 
nage éclatant of his munificence, and 
of his anxiety to recompense all kinds 
of service rendered to the State. 

Our Baron had now passed twenty 
years in war, and hoping to be permit- 
ted to enjoy a season of rest under his 
laurels, he set to work at the prepara. 
tion of his memoirs, which he had 
scarcely completed, when he was again 
disturbed. On the 12th of February, 
1812, he was appointed Surgeon-in- 
Chief of the grand army ; and arriving 
at head-quarters at Mayence, he im- 
mediately took instructions from the 
Intendant-General, M. |'Ordonnateur 
Joinville, for the organisation of his 
department. The destination of the 
expedition was not known, but it was 
generally thought that it would em- 
bark on the Baltic, for England, or 
some other more distant country. At 


Magdeburg, Desgenettes, also now a 
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Baron, and Larrey, formed a base for 
their hospital line; and at Berlin, where 
they arrived on the 2nd of April, Lar- 
rey collected all the surgeons of the 
army, whom he classed, and distribut- 
ed; and opened for them a course of 
military surgery, during which he ex- 
ercised them in the performance of 
operations, Six divisions of ambu- 
lances volantes were formed, with 
eight medical officers in each, and each 
surgeon-major daily exercised his di- 
vision in the performance of operations, 
and the application of bandages. The 
greatest emulation and the most exact 
discipline reigned amongst all the sur- 
geons. On the 10th of May, they ar- 
rived at Posen, being still ignorant of 
their destination, and a few days of re- 
pose were again taken advantage of to 
exercise the medical staff. There were 
by this time no less than 400,000 men, 
of nine or ten different nations, col- 
lected together in the grand army. 
At Thorn, on the 2nd of June, all the 
authorities were classed into particular 
boards. Larrey was a member of the 
great council of hospitals. Having 
received the advice of these boards 
upon the several branches of the ser- 
vice which they represented, Napoleon 
told his secret, in an order of the day, 
in which he traced out the line of 
march, and the precautions necessary 
for a safe and rapid passage of the de- 
serts to be traversed on the march to 
Russia. At Wilna, the medical chiefs 
made hospital provision for six thou- 
sand patients; and there Larrey, in- 
vited officially to the levee of the “ su. 
preme chief,” was ordered to attend 
a grand review with his ambulances 
volantes. This was to have taken 
place on the 10tb of July, but the de- 
sign was frustrated by a sudden storm. 
When the trumpet announced the ar- 
rival of the chief on the ground, at six 
o’clock in the morning, peals of the 
loudest thunder began, and continued 
without intermission, accompanied by 
violent hail, until Napoleon and his 
staff were driven from the field. The 
lines were broken, the greater part of 
the horsemen were forced to dismount, 
and frightened horses were rushing in 
all directions against each other. “I 
had never seen so frightful a tempest. 
Was it the evil omen of the calami- 
ties that awaited us?” At Witpsk, 
a considerable battle was fought ; and 
there the sufferings, which subsequent- 
ly reached so unparalleled a height, be- 
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gan. The surgeons were obliged to 
use their shirts for the first dressing of 
the wounded; and the misery of the 
disabled Russians, who had been aban- 
doned or forgotten, was extreme. Four 
hospitals were established at Witpsk. 
At Smolensko, where the grand army 
had 1,200 killed, and 6,000 wounded, 
the appropriate penalty ofits grandeur 
became still more galling. It was neces- 
sary to use the records found in the 
Archives for dressings ; the paper was 
employed for bandages, the parchment 
for splints, tow and the down of the 
birch-tree served for lint. Forced to 
*“‘imagine the means” of supplying 
their wants, they bedded the sick upon 
heaps of paper. Each town they ap- 
proached was enveloped in flames; 
the rain descended upon them in tor- 
rents; yet, “drawn on by an in- 
vincible power, lulled by vain hopes of 

ace,” they continued to advance. 
At length the Russians made a stand 
at the Moskowa; and Larrey, to his in- 
finite consternation, was noticed by 
the supreme chief to prepare for a 
great battle. Obliged to provide for 
the care of 10,000 sick and wounded 
at Smolensko, he had left almost all 
his surgeons there, and the hospital 
wagons were still in the rear. He 
was not, however, the man to despair ; 
and accordingly he solicited an order 
of the day, to place at his diposal all 
the regimental surgeons, excepting the 
surgeon-major and two assistants for 
each corps ofinfantry, and the surgeon- 
major and one assistant’ for each re- 
giment of cavalry. This measure gave 
him a staff of forty-five surgeons; and 
a delay of a few hours having given 
time for the wagons to arrive, he had 
the pleasure of finding that he was in 
some degree able to take his part in 
the events of the day that was coming. 
After a march of thirty-six hours, the 
grand army found itself in presence of 
the enemy, on the 5th of September, 
and that day, at two o’clock in the 
afternoon, the battle of Mosaisk (Bo- 
rodino) was begun. On the 6th, there 
was a lull, and thirty-six surgeons 
having joined the staff, Larrey pro- 
ceeded to form his field-hospitals. The 
position of those of the head-quarters 
and of the guard had been pointed out 
by Napoleon himself; and before tak- 
ing his place, the Baron rode through 
the line to give his instructions at the 
field-hospitals of the corps and divi- 
sions. On the 7th September, at the 
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rising of the sun, that terrible day be- 
gan. It endured for fifteen hours, dur- 
ing which more than 2,000 pieces of 
artillery were at once engaged. The 
wounded of the grand army amounted 
to 9,500 men; the Russian loss was 
estimated at more than 20,000. Owing 
to the deficiency of superior medi- 
cal officers, Larrey himself was obliged 
to perform about 200 amputations in 
the first twenty-four hours, and that 
in despite of a bitter northerly blast, 
which rendered it very difficult to keep 
the wax torches lighted during the 
night. Over the horrors of Moscow, 
and of the retreat, we must not linger. 
Larrey lived and worked through them 
all, bravely struggling in vain efforts 
to do his duty, even long after the 
disorganisation of the army had un- 
mistakably commenced. Death ap- 
proached him in every shape. At 
Dorogobouje, he barely escaped with 
life from the flames of a burning hos- 

ital, in which many {victims perished. 
Vhile his comrades sank under the in- 
fluence of cold, in which Reaumur’s 
thermometer fell to 19° below zero, 
the Baron, always marching on foot, 
and careful never to approach a fire, 
escaped. Hunger and the sword of 
the enemy felled thousands around 
him; yet he held on, to be amply re- 
warded, at the passage of the Beresina, 
by a touching proof that the misery of 
that wretched crowd of fugitives had 
not deadened their sense of honour and 
gratitude. After the guard and the 
first and fourth corps had passed the 
river, one of the temporary bridges 
broke down under the weight of some 
heavy guns, and at the same moment 
Wittgenstein’s corps of Russians at- 
tacked the rear-guard, and poured a 
heavy fire of shot and shell upon the 
immense crowd pressing in disorder to- 
wards the remaining bridge. Soldiers, 
camp-followers, women and children, 
were crushed together in a confused 
mass, with wagons, guns, and horses, 
or forced into the water. Larrey had 
repassed the second bridge, to seek 
some cases of instruments of surgery, 
of which he had great need for the 
wounded. It, too, broke down; and 
in his attempt to return he was at the 
— of perishing in the crowd, when, 

e says, * happily I was recognised ; 
instantly every one hastened to favour 
my efforts; passed by the soldiers from 
hand to hand, I found myself, to my 
great surprise, in a few moments on 
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the bridge. This proof they gave me 
of their attachment, under such cir- 
cumstances, soon made me forget both 
the dangers I had incurred, and the 
loss I had sustained.” 

Larrey served through the campaigns 
of 1813-14, and was present at the 
great battles in Saxony, and in the re- 
treat from Leipzig. He took part also 
in the operations in France, which ter- 
minated in the capitulation of Paris, 
taking leave of his great master, though 
not finally, at Fontainebleau. On that 
occasion, he proffered to his Majesty 
to accompany him into exile; but he 
declined the offer, saying, ‘ You be- 
long to the army, you ought to follow 
it; it isnot without regret I part from 
you, M. Larrey.” Master and man 
were true to their nature to the last; 
and many incidents strongly charac- 
teristic of the great captain and the 
great soldier-surgeon might be cited 
from the narrative of this period of the 
decline of their fortunes. For two traits 
we must make room. 

On the halt of the head.quarters in 
Dresden, in the summer of 1813, Lar- 
rey, as usual, opened a course of prac- 
tical surgery; and the chief of the 
army, amid the perils and the gloom of 
that crisis of his fate, showed that he 
did not forget the minute details of the 
duties of a general. ‘ Satistied (says 
Larrey) with the services of our light 
field-hospitals, although very incom. 
plete, and wishing to give military 
surgeons an honourable existence, his 
Majesty ordered a board, composed of 
MM. the Intendant-General, the Or- 
donnateur-in-Chief, and the Surgeon- 
in-Chief ofthe army, toexamine, under 
the auspices of the minister, Count 
Daru, a project of law relative to a 
corps of military surgeons, to be organ- 
ised upon the model of the corps of 
engineers.” ‘The other incident is cu- 
rious in many respects; it tells both 
well and ill for the general; but it ex- 
hibits the soldier-surgeon in the fairest 
= of his honourable position — the 

oyal, true, and fearless protector of 
his comrades in their sorest need. In 
order to diminish in the eyes of Napo- 
leon the considerable number of the 
wounded at the battles of Lutzen, 
Bautzen, and Wurchen, certain per- 
sons accustomed to disguise the truth, 
made him believe that many of these 
men had been mutilated by themselves 
in order to escape service. In conse- 
quence of these representations, all 
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those wounded in the fingers or hands 
were collected into an intrenched 
camp, near Dresden, to the number of 
nearly 3,000. Larrey was questioned 
by Bonaparte himself as to whether it 
was possible to discriminate between 
self-inflicted and other wounds; to 
which he replied in the negative. 
Some of his colleagues took a diffe. 
rent view ; his opinion did not prevail, 
and he was ordered to preside over a 
surgical jury, charged with the task of 
pointing out the self-mutilators, in 
order that they might be handed over 
to the provost-marshal. Besides Lar- 
rey, the jury consisted of Eve, princi- 
pal surgeon, chevalier of many orders ; 
Charmes, surgeon-major, chevalier of 
the Legion of Honour ; ‘Thébaut, sur- 
geon-major of hospitals; and Beceeur, 
surgeon-major of ambulances. To 
their eternal honour, they agreed with 
their president, and acquitted by their 
report, 2,632 soldiers. 

M. Breschet, in his funeral oration 
upon Larrey, tells us the sequel of the 
story. On the night upon which he 
tendered the report of the jury to the 
Emperor, the Baron, knowing it would 
be distasteful, fully expected his dis- 
missal ; he received, however, by the 
hands of Baron Fain, a letter from 
Bonaparte, praising his noble conduct, 
and bestowing on him an annual pen. 
sion of 3,000 francs from his privy 
purse. ‘A sovereign (said he) is in- 
deed fortunate in having a servant like 
you.” 

It was not until 1817 that Lar- 
rey recovered spirits to continue his 
memoirs, and even then he said not a 
word about the disastrous day of Wa- 
terloo, his repugnance to speak of 
which was not overcome until 1841, 
when he published a fifth volume of 
his autobiography. He had then com- 
pleted fifty-three years of public ser- 
vice, and served in twenty-six (five of 
them counting double) campaigns. 
One of the first of the Emperor’s cares 
(he tells us), on his return to the Tuile- 
ries from Elba, was to send for him; 
and Napoleon seems, indeed, to have 
attached considerable importance to 
the securing of his services. At the 

ublic distribution of the new tri-co- 
our flags to the deputies of the depart- 
ments, the presentation of that des- 
tined for the department of the Hautes 
Pyrenees was entrusted to Larrey. 
‘* Gentlemen,” said the Emperor, “ I 
am pleased to be able to give you this 
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by the hands of your fellow-country- 
man, Larrey, who honours humanity by 
his disinterestedness and his courage.’ 

The Baron does not appear to have 
desired another campaign, and _ his 
colleague, Percy, pressed for, and ob- 
tained the appointment of first sur- 
geon of the grand army; but at the 
last moment, Count Drouot having 
brought him a request from the Empe- 
ror that he would serve near his per- 
son and direct the field-hospitals of the 
guard, he complied. Leaving Paris, 
on the 9th of June, 1815, his thoughts 
were darkened by a bad omen. In a 
field of corn, by the road-side, he saw 
the body of a grenadier of the guard 
lying with the brains ap out, ob- 
viously by the soldier’s own hand. 

The omen was justified oy the sequel 
of Larrey’s own fate. He performed 
many operations on the day of Water- 
loo, and continued his labours until the 
English cavalry charged up to his field- 
hospital, and the daylight failed, when 
he found himself obliged to follow the 
advice which the Emperor sent to him 
by an aid-de-camp, to make for the 
frontier by a certain  cross-road. 
Scarcely had they proceeded a league 


or two, when their retreat was cut off 


by a body of Prussian lancers. 


cy 


marched,” he says, “‘ at the head of 


my little company, and in the persua- 
sion that our enemies were not nume- 
rous, I did not hesitate to force a pas- 
sage, sword in hand. Having fired 
both my pistols upon the horsemen 
who stopped our way, I made a lane, 
through which my companions and 
my servant passed at full gallop, but 
my horse, wounded by a ball, fell, 
and, at the same moment, I received 
a double sabre cut on the head and left 
shoulder, which brought me senseless 
to the ground.” ‘The Prussians left 
him, to follow his companions, and 
shortly afterwards, having recovered 
from his faint, he mounted his horse, 
which had also regained its feet, and 
riding through some corn-fields, found 
himself near the banks of the Sambre 
at break of day. There he again en- 
countered the ‘Prussians, and, all bra- 
very being useless, he surrendered. In 
spite of his submission, he was pitilessly 
disarmed and stripped; the oflicers di- 
vided the contents of his purse, some 
forty Napoleons, among themselves; 
they took his arms, ring, and watch, 
and, owing to his height and his grey 
greatcoat, mistaking him for the Em- 
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pore, they brought him before the 


russian commander of the advanced 
guard. By him he was sent, with his 
hands tied, to another general of higher 
rank, who, in a sudden access of rage, 
and believing him to be Napoleon, de- 
termined to shoot him, There was 
fortunately no bandage at hand to 
cover his eyes, and a surgeon, who 
was ordered to apply a piece of sticking- 
plaster for that purpose, recognised in 
the forlorn prisoner, his former teacher 
at Berlin. The proceedings faire 
passer par les armes were thereupon 
suspended ; and the poor Baron, his 
hands tied behind his back, his head 
covered with bloody rags, his feet bare, 
and scarcely covered by his greatcoat 
and pantaloons, was brought before 
General Bulow, and subsequently sent 
onto Blucher. The grim old marshal 
received him kindly, asked him to 
breakfast, and having presented him 
with twelve gold Fredericks, he sent 
him, in charge of one of his aids-de- 
camp, to Louvain. Bread thrown upon 
the waters was here, after many days, 
found. Blucher’s son, grievously 
wounded — a prisoner, had been 
tended by Larrey after one of the 
battles of the campaign of Austria. 
At Louvain the aid-de-camp asked 
merely for a billet for a wounded 
Frenchman, whose name he could not 
tell; and Larrey, quartered upon a poor 
woman, who had scarcely wherewithal 
to sustain herself and her children, 
obtained with difficulty, in exchange 
for one of Blucher’s gold pieces, some 
onion soup, and the favour of having 
a young surgeon to dress his wounds, 
** Shortly after,” he continues, ‘I 
saw a young medical officer come in 
and prepare to fulfil his mission, when 
suddenly he exclaimed, ‘ You are Baron 
Larrey,’ and scarcely had I replied, 
before he rushed down the stairs and 
disappeared without uttering a word.’ 
All was soon set right, the young sur- 
geon shortly returned with a municipal 
offi -er, and the Baron was forthwith 
coiafortably lodged in the house of a 
celebrated advocate, M. Yonk, from 
whom he received the utmost kindness, 

To the eternal disgrace of the Bour- 
bons, they visited upon Larrey their 
vengeance against the master to whom 
he was so devoted. He was deprived 
of his office of Inspector-General of 
the medical department. His pen 
sions were stopped, and he was only 
suffered to retain his place as surgeon 
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of the Hospital of the Royal Guard, 
because it was not thought altogether 
safe to provoke that body by the sepa- 
ration from them of a comrade. in 
whom they had the greatest confidence. 
His family were plunged into debt by 
the quartering of foreign soldiers in his 
house; his ruin was all but complete. 
Brought thus low, Larrey was invited 
to the United States of America, was 
offered service, with honours and high 
emoluments, by the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, was solicited by Don Pedro to take 
the direction of the medical department 
of the army of Brazil; “ but I felt,” 
he touchingly says, ‘‘that I owed a 
sacrifice to my country. The soldiers 
were the same, and my solicitude for 
them could not change.” Times, how- 
ever, gradually grew better. Even the 
Bourbons relaxed their stupid enmity ; 
and the three days of 1830 were grand 
days for Larrey. They supplied an 
occasion for the confession of his faith 
as a true soldier-surgeon, and for an 
energetic practice in accordance with 
it. ‘The duty of a surgeon-in-chief 
of an army ought not,” he says, ‘‘ to 
be limited to the mere dressing of 
wounds; he ought not to hold back 
from any measure for their protection 
and security against all manner of hos- 
tile aggression, It was toaccomplish this 
difficult task that, on the third day of 
the fighting, I did not hesitate to 
throw myself into the midst of five or 
six thousand assailants on the point of 
breaking into the asylum of the sick, 
and threatening them with death. A 
short and firm address stopped this 
lawless band, which dispersed when 
the arms of the wounded soldiers were 
given up to them.” For his conduct 
upon this occasion, and in conside- 
ration of his services, as member of a 
Commission appointed to examine the 
citizens wounded during the three 
days, Larrey received the decoration of 
July from the hands of Louis Philippe. 

The remainder of the life of the 
worthy Baron was passed in honour 
and activity. His services were asked 
for and obtained by King Leopold, for 
the purpose of organising the medical 
department of the Belgian army on 
the eve of the war of separation with 
Holland; in return for which he was 
honoured with a very flattering speech 
from the new-made King, and a pre- 
sent of a gold snuff-box, bearing his 
Majesty's cipher set in brilliants. On 
his return to Paris, he was reinstated 
in his office of Medical Inspector- 
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General of the army; and, at the 
special request of Marshal Jourdain, 
Governor of the Hotel des Invalides, 
he was appointed Surgeon - in - Chief 
of that institution. In 1832, he was 
named by the Board of Health as one 
of a Commission appointed to observe 
the approaching epidemic cholera in 
Poland; but the Poles being, at that 
time, in revolt from the rule of their 
tyrants, Larrey’s departure with the 
Commission was forbidden by the mi- 
nister of war. ‘*It would be thought,” 
he said, “that one of the chiefs of 
Napoleon’s old Guard arrived at War- 
saw: he shall not go.” It will readily 
be believed, however, that, to a vete- 
ran of thirty-one campaigns, the most 
honourable repose could afford but 
small happiness. Larrey was conti- 
nually in motion. In order to dissipate 
the melancholy from which he could 
scarcely rouse himself for a long time 
after the death of Napoleon, he made 
a tour through Great Britain and Ire- 
land, accompanied by his son, Hippo- 
lyte, in the year 1826, in the course 
of which he was greatly gratified by 
the kind and distinguished reception 
everywhere given to him. Dublin he 
found to be a beautiful capital. Ar- 
riving in it without introductions, his 
presence was no sooner made known, 
by means of his accidentally meeting 
a former pupil, the late learned and 
respected Dr. West, than the principal 
physicians and surgeons hastened to 
visit him. Nothing could equal the 
considerate and kind attentions lavish- 
ed upon him by those estiinable Irish 
confreres during his short stay, which 
was further rendered agreeable by the 
politeness of the Lord Mayor, who 
followed him, in all haste, to an hospi- 
tal he was visiting, en simple habit 
bourgeois, but, nevertheless, filled with 
the intention of rendering to the 
stranger the honours accorded to 
the most distinguished personages. 
Truth, however, forbids us to con- 
ceal what we would willingly avoid 
touching upon, that the Baron was not 
very favourably impressed with the 
charms of our fair countrywomen. 
There is a very sensible difference be- 
tween the estimate he formed of the 
beauty of the sexe Anglais as he saw 
it in Dublin, and as he remembered it 
in St. John’s, Newfoundland, some 
forty years before —a lapse of time 
which, we may venture to suggest, does 
not sharpen the perception of female 
loveliness. At Chatham a great 
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triumph was prepared for Larrey, 
by the hospitable attention of Sir James 
M‘Gregor, in procuring for him a spe- 
cial permission to visit the fort and 
dockyard. The worthy Governor re- 
ceived him with all the marks of great 
distinction and unexpected kindness ; 
and having put on his General's uni- 
form, he conducted him and M, Hip- 
polyte through the workshops, hos- 
pitals, and shipping, and showed him, 
without reserve, all the curiosities of 
the place. In the hospital he was re- 
ceived by the whole corps of military 
surgeons en grande tenue ; and upon 
passing through the gate of the outer 
fortifications he was saluted with full 
military honours, to his great surprise 
and very sensible emotion. In short, this 
visit was one of those remaining for ever 
engraved upon his memory, its effect 
being manifestly heightened by the 
manner of its closure in a splendid 
banquet, at which the principal naval 
and military officers, and all the sur- 
geons of both services attended to do 
him honour, and where, as may be 
imagined, the festivities were continued 
far into the night, and many a toast 
was pledged to the bealth of the sur- 
geon of Napoleon. 

In 1834, the Baron, again accom- 
= by his son, visited Italy ; and, 

aving made some tours of duty in 
France in the subsequent year, he 
once more took the field, joining ‘‘ the 
young and brave army” in Africa, 
where he was received (as we are told 
by M. Guyon) with enthusiastic shouts 
by everyone, from the humblest sol- 
dier to the highest officer. This was 
the old man’s last campaign; on his 
return from it he died, at Lyons, in 
1842, in the 77th year of his age. 

*©Do you know Larrey ?” Napoleon 
asked Dr. Arnot, at St. Helena. «I 
only know him by repute,” answered 
the Doctor. ‘* What a brave and ho- 
nourable man is Larrey!" exclaimed the 
Emperor; ‘¢ what zeal he showed for 
the army in Egypt, whether in crossing 
the desert, or after the aflair of St. 
Jean D'Acre, or afterwards in Europe ! 
I had a great esteem for him, that ne- 
ver changed. If the army ever raises 
a column to gratitude, they should 
erect it to Larrey.” ‘These sentiments 
Napoleon vouched in his last will by a 
bequest of 100,000 francs to Larrey. 
“‘L’homme le plus vertueux que j'ai 
jainals connue.” 

The eminent soldier-surgeon whose 
career and character we have thus 
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rapidly sketched, was a genuine growth 
of the military system of the French 
Revolution. Larrey was no prodigy. 
His understanding was manifestly of 
the common fashion. His views were 
neither comprehensive nor profound. 
His general knowledge was not exten- 
sive, nor yet exact. The stock of na- 
tural qualities with which he com- 
menced life comprised a robust consti- 
tution and extraordinary mental acti- 
vity, a large share of the faculty of 
order, an ardent desire for distinction, 
and a kind and gentle heart. His train- 
ing in the public service developed out 
of these the highest military virtue — 
fidelity—and one of the most useful of 
military talents, the capacity for orga- 
nisation. Larrey was ever true to his 
standard, tender and faithful to his 
comrades. He was a prudent disci- 
plinarian, and a wise and ready admi- 
nistrator. This manner of man cannot, 
surely, be considered as rare: the ma- 
jority of men are, we rather think, born 
with theendowments (of course, in vary- 
ing relative proportions) which nature 
gave to Larrey ; and out of them the 
French military system still continues 
to elaborate an useful medical staff. It 
is true we have reason to believe that 
even upon this the blight of formalism 
has fallen, and that it is rapidly sinking 
in respectability and efficiency; but 
that it has been more successful than 
our own we must concede, if we do not 
utterly disbelieve all testimony as to 
the manner in which M. Michel Levy, 
the chief medical officer of the army of 
the Crimea, and his colleagues, have 
done their work. Have we not abun- 
dance of men so endowed among our- 
selves ? — and if we have, why have we 
not at present employed in or over the 
army medical department a competent 
soldier-surgeon? We venture to hope 
that noneed exists for proving that Great 
Britain is as forward in medical know- 
ledge and practice as any country in 
the world. British gentlemen are 
surely not less strong of body, or ac- 
tive and orderly in mind, or kind of 
heart than any others. If it were ne- 
cessary to prove that our medical 
officers are at this day gallant and 
prompt in action, we might refer to 
the timely exploit by which Assistant- 
Surgeon Wilson, at a most critical 
moment, restored the battle at Inker- 
mann. If we desired to show that 
they are not free from even an inordi- 
nate thirst of glory, we might mention 
the futile self-sacrifice of Dr. Thompson 
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upon the death-laden field of Alma.* But 
surely not one of our readers will de- 
mand proof that we have among us and 
in our army as good material for soldier- 
surgeons as human nature at the pre- 
sent time can afford? The cause of 
its not being developed into the right 
article is, in all respects, analogous with 
that which has sent the British private 
soldier forth to fight, untrained in 
every branch of his profession, and 
dependent for safety only upon his 
own personal courage and strength; 
nay, with these cramped and bound by 
the most stringent moral and material 
fetters which official folly can invent. 
In truth, the apparent object of our 
general military system has been to 
bring the army into conformity with 
the material development characteris- 
tic of the age. What has been desired 
was, the creation of a machine which 
should do the work of men, as that is 
done by the threshing-mill, the steam- 
hammer, or the spinning-jenny. Indi- 
vidual intelligence was set at nought, 
or to be compensated for by an eccen- 
tric movement—for the point of mili- 
tary honour was to be substituted a 
tell-tale. But the practice of war 
demands the exercise of individual 
intelligence in the humblest individual 
engaged, more urgently than perhaps 
any other human occupation, except 
that of the seaman. The exertion of 
brute force in column or line, is, after 
all, but the rare event of a campaign. 
For once the soldier has to charge or 
to receive the enemy, in formation, 
there are ten thousand occasions when 
he ought to observe, compare, reflect, 
as a solitary sentinel, or associated 
with a handful of comrades in a pic- 
quet ; and upon his individual intelli- 
gence then will the safety of the 
whole army often depend. Each day, 
in the field or in cantonments, the pri- 
vate soldier’s comfort, health, nay, 
often his existence, must turn upon his 
nae stock of moral and physical 

nowledge, upon his skill in many 
handicrafts. We need not illustrate 
these truths by a humiliating compari- 
son of the French camp before Sebas- 
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topol with our own; it is enough to 
point to the notorious fact, that a 
British seaman, in public or private 
service, will live and jest under the 
influence of circumstances which would 
plunge a British soldier into despair, 
or bring him to a premature grave. 
The sailor endures because he can 
cook, splice a rope, sling a hammock, 
and doa score of other common things : 
the soldier being unable to do them, 
succumbs. But if the rank and file 
necd individual intelligence, surely the 
medical officer, the exercise of whose 
peculiar art is altogether dependent 
upon personal observation and judg- 
ment, requires it in a far greater de- 
gree; yet the whole object of the 
British system is to make him, too, a 
mere machine, to be set a-going and 
worked by asingle spring. For every 
act of the military surgeon’s official 
life there is a regulation, and the ex- 
tent of office — not hospital or field — 
work he isrequired to perform, is such 
as would render his whole life one of 
wearing drudgery, which he knows to 
be useless in itself, and preclusive of the 
possibility of his giving a reasonable 
and sufficient attention to the real 
duties of his post. Such is the effect in 
the case of the idler and eye-servant ; 
such would be the effect in the case of 
the zealous and conscientious oflicer, if 
he were not bold enough to break 
through rules, and do his duty. In 
truth, we cannot imagine a plan bet- 
ter devised for screening incapacity 
and neglect, for discouraging zeal, and 
for preventing the development of a 
true soldier-surgeon from out of the 
admirable materials at hand, than that 
which is shaped with wearisome mi- 
nuteness in the regulations for the ma- 
nagement of army hospitals, and in- 
structions to medical officers, which 
her Majesty has been so ill-advised as 
to sanction. 

In addition to the proper duties of 
attendance upon the sick of his regi- 
ment or station, and to the prevention 
or removal of the causes of disease, 
the medical officer is also required to 
act as dispenser of medicines, as hos- 


* There was no greater proof of undaunted resolution given in the charge of Balaklava 
than was exhibited by Assistant-Surgeon Thompson in remaining behind the army, attended 


by his servant only, to give his assistance to the wounded Russians. 


Of the latter, as of 


the former feat, it might, nevertheless, be truly said—* C’est magnifique, mais ce n’est pas la 


guerre.” 


The superior officer, whoever he was, who suggested or sanctioned the exposure of 


a brave man in a situation in which he could possibly do no good, and at a time when the 
wounded of our own army were sent to sea without proper medical attendance, was guilty of 
a highly culpable sacrifice of duty to a clap-trap semblance of humanity, 
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pital-steward, and as clerk. In the 
course of the duties of this latter office, 
he has the charge of at least fourteen 
sets of elaborate books and forms, the 
keeping, filling, and transmitting of 
which would, if accurately done, oc- 
cupy the greater part of the time of 
a skilful and laborious accountant. 
Among these there are, if we can trust 
our memory, a morning and a weekly 
sick-state, to be sent in duplicate to 
the commanding and principal medical 
officers; monthly, quarterly, and yearly 
returns of sick and wounded, comprising 
many minor returns on meteorology, 
medical topography, &c., of extreme 
intricacy, and requiring a very wide 
range of observation and great care, 
in order to give them the slightest va- 
lue; a half-yearly return (in duplicate) 
of medicines received, expended, and 
required ; a monthly return of the 
hospital expenditure, compiled from 
the daily diet-rolls, and containing 
some six or seven-and-twenty columns 
of headings, subdivided for pounds, 
ounces, gallons, pints, gills, applica- 
ble to the consumption of bread, meat, 
salt, milk, port wine, hard soap, and 
various other articles. The office- 
books the surgeon is required to keep, 
and to present when his hospital is 
inspected, are a letter-book, an admis- 
sion and discharge-book; a medical 
register, to contain a detailed account 
of every disease, with the treatment 
employed; a vaccination register; a 
historical register, in which the yearly 
reports are entered ; a defaulter-book ; 
and, lest anything should be forgotten, 
a book in which a copy is to be kept 
of every document sent forward to the 
chief authorities. It is prudently pro- 
vided, that should these archives “ ac- 
cumulate to an unwieldy bulk”—should 
they exceed the capabilities of trans- 
port by ship or rail—the Director- 
General is to be applied to, and he 
may be expected, in the plenitude of 
his wisdom and power, to finda re- 
medy — “he will give orders for their 
disposal.”” It must be plain to any one 
of common sense, that if the force of 
medical officers available was suflicient 
to the performance of this labour, it is 
of a nature entirely discordant from 
that of their more important duties. 
Of all educated persons, medical men 
have the least aptitude for book-keep- 
ing and desk-work. Of all professions, 
even in civil life, the medical least 
bears that its professor's mind should 
be disabled from prompt action by 
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habits of poring over figures, and mys- 
tifying obvious facts in official returns, 
But, while the regulations require the 
medical officer to be steward and clerk, 
they further enjoin that he shall com- 
pound and dispense the medicines he 
prescribes, and ‘* administer them 
twice a-day.” Of course, if he be a 
conscientious and sensible man, he pre- 
fers the spirit of his duty to the letter, 
and does none of those things which 
he can possibly avoid. The hospital- 
serjeant illicitly performs the part of 
steward and dispenser, while the sur- 
geon (as he ought) devotes his time 
and thoughts to the prevention and 
cure of disease, and to the considera- 
tion of such necessary measures for the 
improvement of the health and vigour 
of the soldiers with whom he is associ- 
ated as he can recommend to the com- 
manding officer. But why should a 
snare be laid to entrap him into a tech- 
nical breach of orders ? 

Throughout, as we have said, our 
military surgeon is, in all cases, bound 
and trammelled by regulations; he 
can scarcely stir without a reference 
to the Director-General. When he 
goes forth, and when he returns, he is 
to report his movements to the Direc- 
tor-General. If his regiment changes 
quarters, he is to transmit to the 
Director-General a copy of the route. 
He must not expend more than five 
shillings in getting his instruments 
sharpened, without obtaining the Di- 
rector-General’s leave. He is to per- 
form no capital operation in Great 
Britain without the previous consent 
of the Director-General, who lies per- 
due in his office, in St. James’s-place, 
while the patient may linger in the 
barracks of Cork. If the sick child of 
a soldier be admitted into a military 
hospital, a special account of the fact 
must be rendered to the Director- 
General. The troops may be perishing 
in pestilential quarters, but none more 
healthy may be engaged for more than 
a week, unless the Director-General 
sanctions the bargain. If an hospital- 
tent in camp be, of necessity, pitched 
upon a bottom of mud, it may be 
floored with planks, but these shall 
be hired or purchased only under the 
sanction of the Director-General. If 
there be no bedsteads in a hired hos- 
pital, upon application to the Director- 
Benersl, they will, if thought advisable, 
be supplied from the public stores. If 
medicines, not in the chest, be requir- 
ed, more than twenty shillings’ worth 
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may on no account be purchased with- 
out the sanction of the Director-Gene- 
ral. Should the hospital be encumber- 
ed with old hampers and bottles, they 
may not be sold without the approval 
of the Director-General. And so on 
throughout, body and soul, the medi- 
cal officer belongs to that autocratic 
functionary, to be by him employed 
according to his good pleasure, as a 
fraction of the costly machine, which 
in these days of magnificent material 
development, was to have performed 
the work of a staff of soldier-surgeons. 
That the work was but poorly done, 
the reader who now first learns the facts 
we have stated, will probably not much 
wonder. He would probably wonder 
less if he knew the additional fact that 
the director of the machine was never 
himself a regimental medical officer, 
that he has no experience of camps, 
and is unacquainted with the habits 
and wants of soldiers. Most of us have 
heard, and with what amazement, of 
the strange facts, that so extreme and 
debasing a terror of authority prevail- 
ed among the medical officers at Scu- 
tari and in the Crimea, that they chose 
to suffer their patients to sink in want 
of every necessary, rather than to step 
out of the circle of the regulations, to 
procure what was required to save 
them; that they even concealed the 
truth lest they might bring those regu- 
lations into disrepute. ‘The amaze- 
ment must cease when it is remem- 
bered that the power, almost of life 
and death, over those men, is placed in 
the hands of the great regulator. The 
Director-General can exalt or abase 
all in his department. He can elevate 
an assistant-surgeon as he was himself 
elevated above his fellows, to sit in St. 
James’s-place, on a stool only an inch 
or two lower than his own. He can 
place an inspector-general, whose ex- 
perience and special knowledge fit him 
more than any other man for a parti- 
cular service, on the shelf, and he can 
= where that man ought to have 

een, @ man possessing no qualifica- 
tions for the work. It would seem as 
if it were even designed to break the 
spirit of the medical officer, and to set 
him in such a relative position with the 
soldier as must deprive him of the 
confidence, and lower him in the esti- 
mation of those to whom he ought to 
stand in the relation of friend, coun- 
sellor, protector. He is made the 
agent in the degradation of respectable 


soldiers, by immoral and debasing 
health-inspections, to which we cannot 
more particularly refer. He is brought 
before them in the character of their 
executioner by a “ war-oflice circular,” 
which orders the regimental surgeon to 
teach the drum-major the art of brand- 
ing criminals—the art of torture. Here 
is a true, though very imperfect expo- 
sition of what is called system, in the 
British army; in our mind it fully ac- 
counts for all the horrible and heart- 
rending disasters of the army of theEast. 

We venture to hope the moral of our 
tale will have been apparent through- 
out its course. Its application extends 
very much beyond the medical depart- 
ment, as its teaching is very much 
wider than the particular instance 
might seem to some to imply. In at- 
tempting to derive our lesson from 
facts in the life of a French soldier- 
surgeon, we have no intention or de- 
sire to advocate the rash substitution 
of the French, or of any other foreign 
system for our own, in this or in any 
other public department. We believe 
that no more fatal error could be com- 
mitted than to make any such change. 
Yet we see too much reason to fear 
that it is what will be done. Already 
a few spring wagons have been 
bought, and called voitures d'ambu- 
lance, and it was set forth, that an 
efficient field-hospital train had been 
called into existence; they proved, as 
any one might expect, to be worse 
than useless! What we desire to in- 
culcate is the eternal truth, that in 
the conduct of war no extent of mate- 
rialdevelopment can compensate forthe 
lack of human intelligence, and that 
this will not work in chains. We 
should have as good a medical depart- 
ment, as good a commissariat, and as 
good an army as any in the world, if 
only we were to set the intelligence they 
contain free to work, unrestricted by 
the incapacity, and unchilled by the 
discouragement of official chiefs. In 
no army, we sincerely believe, would 
the true soldier-surgeon be found in 
greater force than in our own, if only 
it were shown that the high rewards of 
the service are attainable by military- 
medical merit, and that the highest 
place could not be so filled as to ren- 
der its eminence a beacon of warning, 
not of encouragement, to aspirants who 
may be disposed to base their hopes of 
advancement upon their self-conscious- 


ness of ability and knowledge. 
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IrEtanp has given to the armies of 
Europe five brave soldiers, all kinsmen 
of the name of Lacy — viz., Marshal 
Lacy, who overran the Crimea in the 
service of Russia, and was the fellow- 
soldier of the great Count Munich; 
Marshal Count Lacy, his son, the 
friend of Leopold Daun, and, like him, 
a distinguished General in the Septen- 
nial War; Francis Anthony Count De 
Lacy, who died Captain-General of 
Catalonia; his brother Patrick Lacy, 
Major of the Ulster regiment in the 
Spanish service; and his son, Louis 
Lacy, who fought with such bravery in 
the wars of the Peninsula, and 
was Chef-du-Battalion of the Irish, in 
1807. 

All those Lacys were of the old Irish 
family of Bruree, and their native 

lace originally was Athlacca, a parish 
in the county of Limerick, on the 
Maig. Many of this gallant race are 


buried there, in the ancient church- 
yard, where an old tomb is yet extant, 


inscribed— 
* John, Thomas, and Edward Lacy, 1632.” 


The family followed to foreign wars 
the fortunes of the exiled James Fitz- 
James, Duke of Berwick, Commander 
of the first troop of Irish Horseguards, 
and natural son of James II. of Eng- 
land and VII. of Scotland. He was 
married first to a daughter of the 
Earl of Clanricarde, by whom he had 
ason, the successor of his titles and 
estates in Spain, and who also became 
the friend of the Lacys. 

The first of the family who rose to 
eminence was Marshal Peter Lacy, who 
entered the service of Russia, and com- 
manded with such distinction and suc- 
cess against the ‘Turks. 

He served as a subaltern and regi- 
mental oflicer in the armies of Peter 
the Great, and first learned the art of 
war in those sanguinary and desperate 
conflicts between the forces of the 
Czar and those of Charles XII. of 
Sweden; against whom Peter made 
an alliance with the Kings of Poland 
and Denmark, in 1699, and with whom 
his General, the brave Prince Menschi- 
koff, fought so many battles in the 
early part of the last century. 


THE LACYS, 


In the year 1736, Lacy had attained 
the rank of General in the Russian 
army, under Anne lvanowna (niece of 
Peter I.), who at that time governed 
the vast and barbarous empire of the 
Muscovites. Count Munich, who, for 
her service, had left the army of the 
Elector of Saxony, was at the head 
of her troops. ‘‘ He was the Prince 
Eugene of Muscovy,” says Frederick 
the Great ; ‘but he had the vices with 
the virtues of all great generals. Lascy 
(the younger), Keith, Lowendhal, and 
other able generals, were formed in his 
school.” Sir Patrick Gordon, a Scot- 
tish soldier of fortune, had already 
disciplined the Russian army, and 
brought it from barbarism to an equali-. 
ty with others in Europe; and in the 
time of Lacy and Munich, it consisted 
of 10,000 guards, 60,000 infantry of 
the line, 20,000 dragoons, 2,000 cuiras- 
siers, 30,000 militia, with Cossacks, 
Tartars, Calmucs, and other bar- 
barians, in unnumbered hordes. 

In the year 1736, the differences be- 
tween the Czarina Anne and her he- 
reditary enemy, the Grand Seignior, 
came to a crisis, and she declared war, 
in consequence of the provoking out- 
rages of the Tartars of the Crimea, 
and the neglect of the Sultan to her 
repeated remonstrances on that sub- 
ject; and the Emperor of Austria con- 
certed with her the plan of the new 
campaign against Turkey. It was 
agreed that a Russian army, under 
General Lacy (or Lasci, as it is 
often spelt), should march against the 
city of Azoph; that another Russian 
army, commanded by the Count de 
Munich, should penetrate to the 
Ukraine; while the Austrians, under 
Count Seckendorf, should prepare to 
assault Widin, in Servia; and all these 
armies marched accordingly. 

The Khan of the Crimea was, in 
those days, a powerful prince, who 
paid tribute to the Sultan, though he 
was styled Emperor by his ‘Lartar 
subjects, and, being descended of the 
Ottoman blood, had a claim to the 
Turkish throne, on the extinction of 
the race of Achmet III. The Sultans 
had the power of deposing them, and, 
being jealous of their rank and au- 
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thority, allowed few of them to die at 
liberty. Thus most of the Khans of 
the (now disputed and familiar) Crimea 
have ended their lives in chains, in the 
dungeons of Rhodez. Among his 
own people, the Khan could then, at 
any time, command an army of eighty 
or a hundred thousand men ; but darts, 
arrows, and spears, with a few mus- 
kets, were their weapons, with wooden 
saddles and stirrups. His revenues 
were, the tenth of all captives, a black 
mail paid by the Poles and Muscovites, 
and twenty cart-loads of honey from 
the Moldavians. He had vast flocks, 
coined copper money, and maintained 
a guard of Janissaries, who bore his 
green and purple standard. ‘The 
whole of his fighting force was reck- 
oned at 300,000 men, of all kinds, 
The Crimea then contained several 
great cities, and, besides many noble 
monuments of the Genoese, was co- 
vered by the ruins of the Grecian age 
and power. 

Lacy came in sight of Azoph in 
March, 1736. It stands on the left 
bank of the most southern branch of 
the Don, in a district full of dangerous 
swamps, and on an eminence, the only 
spot capable of bearing buildings in 
that parched and barren country. The 
city was then of a square form, situ- 
ated at the foot of an acclivity, and 
having a castle of great strength. 
Lacy attacked both town and castle 
with great vigour; and though as- 
sailed by incessant showers of bullets, 
arrows, darts, stones, and other mis- 
siles, shot by its strong garrison of 
Tartars and Turks, he took it by 
storm, after a twelve days’ siege, and 
completely reduced it. 

Field Marshal Count Munich, with 
100,000 men, was equally successful 
elsewhere. 

Lacy next forced the far-famed lines 
of Perekop, which, till then, had been 
considered impregnable. They ex- 
tended across the Isthmus, from the 
Euxine to the Palus Meotis, and had 
been the labour of 5,000 men for many 
years. ‘The great ditch (from whence 
we have the name of Perecopz) was 
seventy-two feet broad by forty-two 
feet deep, and the rampart was seventy 
feet in height, from its base to the 
cope of the parapet. The town was 
defended by a castle, the residence of 
the Aga of the Guards upon the Don 
and Dnieper, and by six great 
towers, mounted with cannon; but 


the whole of these ample fortifications 
were manned by an army which made 
the most pitiful resistance; for this 
Irish soldier of fortune forced them, 
sword in hand, at the head of his 
troops, cut to pieces all who resisted, 
and hewed a passage into the penin- 
sula. 

He took Bakhtchissari, which lies 
within twenty-two miles of Sebastopol. 
It then contained about 4,000 houses, 
a mosque, with a fine palace, and 
many stately tombs, where the Khans 
were buried. Around it were baths, 
gardens, and orchards ; and near it, in 
the narrow valley, there still stands the 
now deserted mausoleum of a famous 
Georgian beauty, who was the chief 
wife of the Khan Khareem Gheraee. 

While Munich was marching to- 
wards Bessarabia, Lacy overran the 
whole Crimea, and ravaged the coun- 
try with fire and sword, up to the 
northern slopes of the Tauric moun- 
tains; but being foiled before Caffa 
(on the seashore), which was defended 
by strong walls, two castles, and a 
garrison under a bashaw, he was com- 
pelled, by the approach of winter, to 
retreat, after subjugating the whole 
country, and defeating more than 
20,000 Tartars in one pitched battle. 

‘*General Lacy,” says Smollet, 
**routed the Tartars of the Crimea ; 
but they returned in greater numbers, 
and harassed his Muscovites in such 
a manner, by intercepting their pro- 
visions and destroying the country, 
that he was obliged to abandon the 
lines of Perekop.” The great Field 
Marshal, Baron Laudon (descended 
from an Ayrshire family), served in 
this war, under Lacy, as a subaltern 
officer. 

After these triumphant operations, 
Lacy entered the Ukraine, joined 
Marshal Munich, and together, in 
1737, they laid siege to Oczakow, at 
the mouth of the Borysthenes. 

Oczakow, or Dziar Cremenda, had 
then about 5,000 houses, a mosque, & 
palace, with a number of tombs of the 
Crimean Khans, which stood among 
their gardens and orchards. It hada 
castle, built by Vitolaus, Duke of 
Lithuania, and therein a ‘Turkish gar- 
rison had been established, since 1644. 
Munich and Lacy assailed the town 
and castle on the landward side; but 
towards the sea they were defended 
by the cannon of eighteen galleys. 
The Muscovites carried all their ap- 
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proaches with such impetuosity and 
perseverance, that, in a few days, the 
Turks and ‘Tartars became filled with 
terror. 

Among those who distinguished 
themselves particularly in this service 
were, General the Honourable James 
Keith (brother of the exiled Earl 
Marischal of Scotland), who was dan- 
gerously wounded in the thigh, and 
another Jacobite exile, Colonel Count 
Brown, a brave Irishman—‘*‘ A Catho- 
lic,” says Tooke, ‘* who was compelled 
to seek his fortune in foreigu countries, 
by the exertion of those talents which 
he would willingly have dedicated to 
the service of his own.” 

The garrison, which consisted of 
3,000 Janissaries and 7,000 Bosniacs, 
stoutly defended themselves; but 
Azakow was carried by assault. A 
bomb set fire to the town, and blew up 
its magazine ; Lacy and Munich seized 
this opportunity to lead on their 
stormers, and, pressed by the foe be- 
fore them and the flames behind, the 
Mussulmen were nearly all cut to 
pieces, but not before they had slain 
11,000 regular troops and 5,000 Cos- 
sacks by bayonet and scimitar. 

The rapid success of these two gene- 
rals against the Crim Tartars awaken- 
ed the restless ambition of Austria, 
and the Emperor believing that if he 
assailed the Porte by the Hungarian 
frontier, while the Czarina pressed her 
victorious arms along the shores of 
the Black Sea, the Empire of the Os- 
manlies would be finally subverted, 
declared war, and to co-operate with 
his troops, the Count Brown* left 
Lacy and Munich, and marched into 
Hungary at the head of a Russian co- 
lumn. But the hopes of the Empe- 
ror were frustrated! The Turks turn- 
ed all their vengeance against him, de- 
feated his generals, and besieged Bel- 
grade. ‘The Austrian Field-Marshal 
Wallace was defeated at Crotska, and 
his countryman, the gallant Earl of 
Crawford, who served under him as a 
volunteer, received a wound from 
which he never recovered. ‘The troops 
of Brown were also routed, and he was 
taken prisoner. The barbarous Os- 
manlies stripped him quite naked, and 
bound him back to back with another 
prisoner for forty-eight hours. He 
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was four times exposed for sale as a 
slave in the common market-place, and 
four times was bought by different 
masters, who treated him with the 
greatest cruelty. 

He gave out that he was a captain to 
lessen the price of his ransom, and in 
this deplorable condition, was disco- 
vered by an Irish gentleman, who com- 
municated his story to M. de Ville- 
neuve, the French Ambassadorat Con- 
stantinople, by whom he was gene- 
rously ransomed for three hundred 
ducats, and sent back to Russia, where 
he died a general and governor of 
Riga, in 1789, in his eighty-eighth 
year. 

The reverses on the side of Hun- 
gary overbalanced the success of Lacy 
against the Crim Tartars; the Empe- 
ror lost heart, and the Czarina, though 
victorious again at Choczim in Bessa- 
rabia, where, on the 31st August, 1739, 
the forces of Munich defeated the 
Turks and swept the right bank of the 
Dneister, fearing that she was about to 
lose her ally, concluded a treaty of 
peace, by which Austria ceded to the 
Porte, Belgrade, Sabatz, the island 
and fortress of Orsova, with Servia 
and Wallachia, while the Danube and 
the Saave were to be the boundaries 
of their empires ; but the Czarina re- 
tained Azoff, the important conquest 
of Marshal Lacy, who, in obedience to 
her orders, demolished the walls and 
fortifications of the city. ‘To comme- 
morate the exploits of him and Munich, 
she ordered a medal to be struck, hav- 
ing direct reference to the war in the 
Crimea, which was thenceforward to 
be an independent state. On one side 
of this medal was the legend— 


*‘ANNE IVANOWNA, D,G., RUSSLE IMPECU- 
TRIX.” 


On the other was an eagle, with the 
words— 


** PACE EUROPZ PROMOTA, TARTARIS, 
VICTIS, TANAI LIBERATO, ANNO 1736,” 


Marshal Lacy ended his days in ho- 
nour, and a noble monument was erect- 
ed to his memory; but his less for- 
tunate compatriot, Marshal Munich, 
incurred the displeasure of their ca- 
pticious mistress, and was banished 
for twenty years to the most northern 


* This is not the same Irish officer of whom a memoir was given in our number for 
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confines of Siberia. Recalled in his 
old age by the Czar, Peter ITI., he was 
made Governor of Esthonia and Li- 
vonia; but died almost immediately 
after receiving that appointment, in his 
eighty-fifth year. 

Francis Maurice Count Lacy, one 
of the great captains of the seven years’ 
war, was the son of the preceding. 

He was born in the year 1718, and 
learned the art of soldiering under the 
eye of his father, and in the camp of 
Marshal Munich, in the service of the 
Czarina Anne, during her Crimean 
and Bessarabian Te 

At the age of twenty he was a cap- 
tain, and to his knowledge and love of 
the art of war, united a polished edu- 
cation, gained under the best masters 
in Germany. 

In 1740, on the accession of Maria 
Theresa to the Austrian throne, he en- 
tered her service, with the permission 
of the Czarina, and there, by his ta- 
lents, courage, and gentle bearing, 
won the esteem of his soldiers; thus 
he soon attained a majority, and then 
the rank of colonel. 

In the war of the Hungarian suc- 
cession, after the cowardice and 
extraordinary mismanagement of the 
Duke of Cumberland had covered 
the British army with disgrace in 
the Low Countries, by allowing 
it to be out-flanked at Khloster Se- 
ven, by failing to defend the position 
at Maestricht, and forcing it shame- 
fully to capitulate, on the 8th of Sep. 
tember, 1757, and thus abandon our 
ally, Frederick the Great of Prussia, 
that warlike monarch only pushed on 
the war with greater vigour. In this 
disastrous contest, the activity and vi- 
gilance of Count Lacy soon recom- 
mended hit to the notice of Leopold 
Count Daun, a native of Bohemia, and 
son of Philip Lorenzo, Prince of Tia- 
no, the pupil of Kevenhuller; and he 
improved the good opinion of that 

eat soldier by his fascinating manner 
and courtier-like behaviour, The 
friendship of Daun soon won him the 
rank of major-general; and as such he 
commanded a brigade in his division, 
when, in 1757, conformable to the de- 
fensive system taken by Russia, Aus- 
tria, and Sweden, the army of the 
Empress-Queen was broken into four 
great columns, to prosecute the war 
against the Prussians, French, and 
Bavarians, the violators of the famous 
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One column, under the Duke 
d’Aremburg, was posted at Egra; a 
second, under Marshal Count Brown, 
was posted at Budyn; a third, under 
Count Konigsegg, held Reichenburg ; 
a fourth, under Marshal Daun, occu- 
pied Moravia. 

In his column were the brigades of 
Lacy and Lowenstein, whom Frederick 
of Prussia styles ‘* two young officers 
who ardently sought to distinguish 
themselves.” Lacy was then in his 
thirty-eighth year. 

In Lusatia, during the winter of 
1756 and the spring of 1757, these 
officers had given infinite trouble to 
the troops of Frederick. They had 
frequently attacked, sword in hand, 
his post at Ostritz, a Saxon town on 
the Queiss; at other times, his in- 
trenchments at Hirschfelde, a manu- 
facturing town on the left bank of the 
Neisse, and also at Marienthiel. 
Hirschfelde, which was garrisoned by 
one battalion of Prussians, they as- 
sailed at four o'clock one morning, with 
6,000 men ; two redoubts, which stood 
without the gates, each defended by 
two pieces of cannon, were repeatedly 
taken and retaken; but after losing 
500 men, Lacy and his brother-briga- 
dier retired, bringing off the Prussian 
guns as a trophy. These assaults 
were ineffectual, and many men were 
slain for no purpose. Among others, 
fell Major Blumenthal, of the Prince 
Henry’s regiment —a_ brave officer. 
The Prussian corps of Lestwitz at Zit- 
tace, and of the Prince of Bavern at 
Gorlitz were harassed by perpetual 
alarms ; and such was the activity of 
young Lacy and Lowenstein, that they 
kept them continually under arms, if 
not in action, during the winter 
months. 

As a brigadier, Lacy bore a distin. 
guished part in the battles of Reich- 
enberg and of Prague, and in all the 
operations consequent to the invasion 
ot Bohemia by Frederick the Great, 
whose policy it was ever to keep the 
scene of his wars as far as possible 
from his own territory ; thus his army 
entered the Bohemian frontier in four 
columns, from Saxony, Misnia, Lusatia, 
and Silesia, under himself and the 
Scottish Marshal, Keith; Prince Mau- 
rice, of Anhalt Dessau; Prince Fer- 
dinand, of Brunswick-Bavern; and 
the aged Marshal Schwerin. The di- 
vision of the latter entered in five bri- 
gades, at five different places, and won 
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the dangerous defile of Gulder Oelse 
from the Pandours, at the point of the 
bayonet. 

Everywhere the Austrians were dri- 
ven back before this sudden torrent 
of Prussian soldiers, who advanced 
against the position of Count Konig- 
segg at Reichenberg, where 28,000 men 
were formed in order of battle, under 
cover of strong redoubts, and among 
steep mountains covered with dense 
forests. But the lines were stormed 
and the Austrians defeated, with the 
loss of 1,000 killed, among whom were 
two counts, a prince, and a general, 
while twenty officers, four-hundred 
soldiers, and three standards were 
taken as an augury of greater victories. 
On hearing of this defeat, Leopold 
Daun marched with all speed from 
Moravia to reinforce the main body 
of the Austrians, which, when joined by 
the regiments of Prague and Bavern, 
mustered 100,000 men. Making a 
feint towards Egra (which drew off 
20,000 Austrians in that direction), 
the King of Prussia and Marshal Keith 
marched against the other troops of 
the Empress-Queen ; and, crossing the 
Moldau on the 5th May, turned the 
flank of the Imperialists, under the 
famous Ulysses, Count Brown, whose 
steady defence made the Prussians 
waver and fall back. On this the 
venerable Marshal Schwerin, then in 
his eighty-second year, stung by the 
unmerited reproaches of the King, 
who urged him to advance, dismounted 
in the marshy ground, and taking an 
infantry standard in his hand, cried— 
« Let all brave Prussians follow me!” 

But at that moment an Austrian 
bullet pierced his breast; and falling 
thus, covered with years and glory, 
he closed a long career of faithful 
military service ; but the Prussian foot 
pressed furiously on, and after three 
charges totally routed the Austrians, 
whose general, Count Brown, also 
received his motal wound. 

Finding the day irreparably lost, 
Count Lacy, Prince Charles of Lor- 
raine, the Princes of Saxony and 
Modena, and the Duke d’Aremberg, 
with the remnant of their infantry, in 
all 50,000 men, took refuge in Prague, 
where the gallant Brown expired of 
his wound, on the 6th May. Mean. 
while 16,000 cavalry fled to Marshal 
Daun, who had encamped at Bohmish- 
brodt the night before the battle. 

The Prussians followed up their 


victory with ardour; Prague, with 

100,000 souls within its walls, was 
invested closely ; Frederick pushed the 
blockade on one side, and the Scottish 
Marshal on the other. In four days 
they had it completely surrounded, 
and cut off every means of supply, 
agreeably to the last words of Marshal 
Brown, who, when dying, said:— 
** Tell Prince Charles of Lorraine, in- 
stantly to march out and attack 
Marshal Keith, or all is lost.” 

Lacy and others proposed to assail 
the'Prussians in the night, with 12,000 
Austrians, who were to be sustained 
by all the Pandours and Hungarian 
Grenadiers ; and thus to hew a passage, 
sword in hand, through Frederick’s 
lines, and relieve Prague of the multi- 
tude of soldiers who were rapidly 
consuming the provisions of the people. 
An infamous deserter informed the 
Prussians of this gallant design, and 
thus they were all on the alert, when 
about two o'clock, in the darkness of 
a misty morning, a fiery tide of armed 
men rolled out of Prague, and assail- 
ing Marshal Keith at the bayonet’s 
point, pressed desperately on towards 
the Moldau; but, after a furious and 
desultory conflict, in which Prince 
Henry (Frederick’s youngest son) had 
a horse shot under him, the Austrians 
were routed, and Lacy and other 
brave leaders were forced to fall back 
into Prague, with the loss of many 
killed and wounded, 

After this the Prussian batteries open- 
ed, and in twenty-four hours threw 
300 bombs, besides many fire-balls 
into the town; its streets were soon 
sheeted with fire, and men, women, 
and horses, with the sick and wounded, 
perished in vast numbers. The city 
burned for three days; flames and 
starvation drove the citizens to despair. 
Seeing their loved Bohemian capital 
on the verge of destruction, they be- 
sought Lacy, d’Aremberg, and other 
commanders, in the most moving 
terms, to surrender; but war had 
hardened their hearts, and instead of 
complying, they drove out 12,000 
persons who were considered as a 
mere incumberance. These unfortu- 
nates were hurled back by the Prus- 
sians to the walls of Prague, and thus 
the Austrians were soon reduced to 
eat their troop and artillery horses, 
forty of which were shot daily, and 
cut up for rations, or sold at four 
pence per pound to the wretched 
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people, who still perished daily by fire, 
shot, and famine, 

Two other sallies were made, and 
the Prussian camp was kept in a state 
of perpetual alarm. In this defence, 
so disastrous to the city, Lacy was 
of incalculable service in harassing 
the Prussian trenches, by his vigilance 
and restless bravery. Contrary to the 
advice of Keith, the King, on the 
13th of June, left a small force before 
Prague, and, drawing off his main 
body, marched against Daun, who 
defeated him in battle at Kolin, and 
forced him to leave Bohemia—a move- 
ment by which the blockade of Prague 
was abandoned; and the imprisoned 
Austrians received their deliverer with 
inexpressible joy. Lacy and other 

nerals, issued out, with their breasts 
ull of ardour and vengeance, and fol- 
lowed the retreating Prussians over 
the Saxon frontier, sabering all strag- 
glers who fell into their power. 

To narrate all the military opera- 
tions in which Count Lacy bore a 
part, would be to rehearse the history 
of the ** Seven Years’ War.” He owed 
his elevation and high consideration 
as much to his own bravery and skill 
as to the patronage and friendship of 
Daun, who consulted him on every 
occasion, and employed him in the 
execution of the most delicate mea- 
sures, 

Though by his vigour and decision 
he frequently urged Marshal Daun on 
many a bold enterprise, he was pos- 
sessed of great coolness and presence 
of mind. ‘His ardour,” says the 
historian of the house of Hapsburg, 
never exceeded the bounds of pru- 
dence, or hurried him into attempts 
which might incur the censure of his 

atron.” He was of great service in 

rilling and training the Austrian 
forces to perform those new and diffi- 
cult maneuvres of which Daun was 
the inventor; he was a strict discipli- 
narian, a friend to order, and by his 

recept and example succeeded in 
introducing a great de of economy 
into every branch of the Austrian 
military service. 

In 1758 the King of Prussia com- 
menced the new campaign, and enter- 
ing Moravia, invested Olmutz. Gene- 

Lacy was then of great service in 
omy the roads which led to 
pper Silesia ; and, when osted at 
ustrians, 
ment of grenadiers 
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to Krenau, where they harassed the 
Prussian rear-guard, till they were 
driven back by Wied. When Frede- 
rick retired from Konigsgratz, Lacy 
and St. Ignan followed him with 
15,000 men, and had many severe 
encounters with the Putkammer hus- 
sars, who formed the rear-guard of the 
Prussians. 

He served valiantly at the great 
battle of Hochkirchen, when the good 
old Marshal Keith, Knight of the 
Black Eagle, and Governor of Berlin, 
a general second to none in the Seven 
Years’ War, was slain that day, when 
fighting on foot at the head of the 
Prussian infantry ; and here ensued an 
affecting incident. After the battle, 
his body was shamefully abandoned 
by the routed Prussians, and stripped 
by Austrian stragglers. Thus it lay 
long on the field, undistinguished from 
the thousands of others which covered 
it. In this degrading situation it was 
found by Lacy, who was riding over 
the ground, and with whose father 
(old Marshal Lacy) the venerable 
Keith had served in Russia, and by 
whose side he had been wounded in 
the Crimea. He recognised the body, 
says Dr. Smollet, by the large scar of 
a dangerous wound, which General 
Keith had received in his thigh at the 
siege of Oczakow, and could not help 
bursting into tears, to see his father’s 
honoured friend lying thus at his feet, 
a naked, lifeless, and deserted corpse ; 
and it must have been an interesting 
scene to witness these two exiles — 
the young Irish Jacobite weeping over 
the old Scottish Cavalier—on that 
sanguinary field. Lacy had the body 
immediately covered, and interred with 
the honours of war, in the adjacent 
churchyard, from whence it was after- 
wards removed to Berlin. 

Lacy, with Daun and Loudon, 
bore a conspicuous part in the cam. 
paign of 1760, particularly in those 
maneuvres by which the King of 
Prussia, notwithstanding all his skill 
and cunning, was frustrated in his 
Silesian operations. 

Proposing to invade that Duchy 
again, he crossed the Elbe, on the 
15th June, and was joined by the 
Prince of Holstein. On this, Lacy, 
who had been watching them, drew in 
his outposts, and retired to Zehaila. 
On his march, Frederick passed very 
close to Lacy’s camp, with his infantry 
covered by only four regiments of 
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Saxon horse. These drove in Lacy’s 
pickets; on which he shifted his 
ground, to a position at the foot of the 
hills of Bockerdorf and Reichenberg. 
Frederick made preparations to assail 
them on the morrow, and only waited 
for reinforcements under General Hul- 
sen; but Daun, who had crossed the 
Elbe at Dresden, and was hastening 
to the assistance of his friend, dis- 
patched an officer to him, with orders 
‘to shift his ground;"” and together 
they took up a new position at Lausa, 
while Frederick occupied the place 
which Lacy had left, by three regi- 
ments of hussars, two of dragoons, and 
two free corps, which were attacked, 
but unsuccessfully, by Lacy in the 


night. 

Both armies, Prussian and Impe- 
rialist, began their march for Silesia 
on the same day—each eager to antici. 
pate and shut the other out, The 
former marched by the way of Crac- 
kau; the latter marched through Bis. 
chofswerder ; and en route, Daun de- 
tached Lacy to Keulenburg, to cover 
his left flank, but Frederick attacked 
the young Brigadier unexpectedly, and 
captured 200 of his rear-guard, The 
heat was so excessive at this time that 
eighty men dropped dead on the 
nah. Lacy continued to harass the 
Prussian rear, till at Salzforstien, Fre- 
derick turned and attacked his Uhlans 
with four regiments of horse, who in 
the first charge shot and sabred 400 
men. At that time Lacy’s whole ca. 
valry were encamped at Rothen Naus- 
litz; but he brought them up by suc. 
cessive troops — for here again he was 
taken by surprise — and a desultory 
and destructive skirmish ensued, after 
which both parties separated. Trede- 
rick now decided it was necessary 
either to follow Daun, who had al. 
ready reached Silesia, or to rid himself 
at once of the resolute Lacy, who 
hung like a wolf upon his skirts, and 
encumbered every movement. Thus, 
on the evening of the 8th of July, 
after making a feigned movement to- 
wards Gorlitz, he suddenly broke into 
Lacy’s camp, and drove him beyond 
the defiles of Horta, where his Prus- 
sians passed the night, while the Aus- 
trians occupied the mountain of the 
White Stag. From this Lacy’s small 
force was driven next day, and had to 
recross the Elbe at Dresden, from 
whence he marched to a position at 
Gros Seidlitz, while lines of circum. 
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vallation were drawn round the city. 
A letter written by Daun to Lacy, con- 
taining all his — of the campaign, 
was intercepted here, and brought to 
Frederick, to whom it proved of’ great 
service. 

On the 10th of August, Lacy lost 
his tents and baggage, when escaping 
an attack meditated by Frederick, 
who was baffled by the timely arrival 
of Daun at Hennersdorf. Marshal 
Loudon invested Breslau, but raised 
the siege on Prince Henry of Prussia 
marching to its relief. Frederick then 
made his memorable march to prevent 
the Russians from forming a junction 
with Daun and Lacy; he passed five 
rivers, the Elbe, the Spree, the Neiss, 
the Quiess, and the Bober, though 
trammelled by 2,000 caissons and a 
ponderous train of artillery ; but he 
was unable to bring Loudon to action 
before that general was joined by 
Lacy and Daun. The three leaders 
then encompassed his camp at Lignitz, 
and his affairs seemed desperate 3 for 
Daun, after a reconnoisance, ans 
nounced to Lacy and Loudon his reso- 
lution of storming the Prussian position 
by a night attack ; but the subtle Fre. 
derick eluded them all, by suddenly 
and secretly passing the Elbe, and 
hastening into Saxony, whither Daun 
and Lacy followed him, at the head of 
80,000 men. Then Cunnersdorf, the 
bloodiest battle of the “Seven Years’ 
War,” was fought and lost by Frede. 
rick. In that field he had 20,000 of 
his soldiers slain, and all his gene- 
rals killed or wounded. He made in- 
credible exertions to retrieve the day, 
and his uniform was riddled by musket 
balls, 

The Russians passed the Oder, and 
pushed a strong column into Branden- 
burg, under Count Czernichew, who 
was joined by a large body of Aus- 
trians under Lacy, and together they 
made themselves masters of Berlin, 
the capital, about the end of October. 
They levied a severe contribution 
upon the citizens, destroyed all the 
magazines, arsenals, and foundries ; 
pillaged the royal palaces, and ra- 
vaged all the adjacent country, burn- 
ing a vast amount of property and mi- 
litary stores ; but they retired by dif- 
ferent routes on hearing that the mor- 
tified Frederick was advancing to the 
relief of his plundered capital. And 
soon after he had his revenge, at the 
battle fought near Toorgau, on the 
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28rd of November. There Lacy com- 
manded the reserve of 20,000 men, 
who covered the causeway, and several 
onds which lay at the extremity of 
Daun’s position, and on which his left 
flank rested; Lacy endured a severe 
cannonade at the beginning of the ac- 
tion. General Count O'Donnel com- 
manded the cavalry. When Daun 
gave way Lacy brought up his reserve, 
and twice with the bayonet he strove 
desperately and heroically to regain 
the day, but was twice driven back by 
the Prussians; nor did he abandon 
that disastrous field until half-past 
nine in the dark November evening. 
By that time Daun, after receiving a 
shot in the thigh, had been borne 
away wounded, and O’Donnel had as- 
sumed the command of the broken 
and discomfited army. 


** Although I have been in twenty-eight 
battles,” says a Swiss officer, whose letter 
appears in a Scottish newspaper of the time,* 
“T never saw anything more dreadful than 
the field presented. It was near six o'clock, 
a most obscure night — to use the words of 
Harlequin, a night of ink — the only light 
we had was the infernal fire of the artillery 
and musketry, the horrid noise of the com- 
batants rendered more dreadful by the night}; 
the melancholy cries of the wounded, mixed 
with the sound of drums and trumpets, 
filled the soul with horror. Kill! kill! was 
cried out everywhere. In a word, I never 
saw anything that better corresponded with 
the melancholy idea given us of hell itself!” 


The Austrians, despite their 200 
pieces of cannon, were routed and 
driven over the Elbe; 10,000 of them 
lay slain on the field, and four gene- 
rals, 200 other officers, and 8,000 men 
were taken, with twenty-seven stand 
of colours, and fifty guns, for of all 
Frederick's victories this was the most 
successful and glorious. He recovered 
all Saxony, except Dresden; in the 
neighbourhood of which an Austrian 
division, under General MacGuire, 
another Irish soldier of fortune, was 
hovering. The troops of the Empress- 
Queen evacuated Silesia, while the 
Russians abandoned Colberg and re- 
tired into Poland ; and thus closed the 
year 1760. 

Leaving Lacy to watch the Prussian 
General, Zeithen, Leopold Daun, ac- 
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= by his countess, repaired 
to Vienna, and so soon recovered that 
in the spring of the following year he 
was able to assist at the councils of 
war. Fifty thousand men were now 
prisoners on both sides. In February, 
1761, Lacy, now a Field Marshal, 
meant to have visited Finland (where 
his father had received extensive es- 
tates), to settle certain family disputes 
which had arisen; but the prepara- 
tions for another campaign, a the 
knowledge that his old friend Daun 
was about to resume the command, 
made him defer this journey for a time. 

On the 2Ist of March, Marshal 
Daun departed from Vienna, to join 
the army, and all the Generals re- 
paired to the head of their different 
brigades and divisions, for it was in- 
tended that the greatest efforts should 
now be made to crush the warlike Kin 
of Prussia. Daun took the comman 
in Saxony; Marshal Count Loudon in 
Silesia, where he was to be supported 
by the Russians under Marshal But- 
terlin, whose train of artillery was 
tremendous. It consisted of no less 
than eight ninety-six pounders, twen- 
ty-two forty-eight pounders, seventy 
twenty-four pounders, eighty-three 
twelve pounders, eighty-six eight 
pounders, and 106 lighter field pieces, 
drawn by 13,834 horses. 

O’Donnel marched with 16,000 men 
to Zittau, from whence he was to assist 
the armies of Saxony or Silesia, as oc- 
casion might require, and he pushed 
one division as far as Dresden. 

In June, Lacy’s corps took post on 
the right bank of the Elbe, to preserve 
a communication with the division of 
his countryman. Several other Irish- 
men had high civil rank in the Aus- 
trian service about this time, and we 
may particularly note Nicholas Count 
Taaffe, who died a Colonel-Command- 
ant in 1770, aged ninety-two, and 
was succeeded in his title and regiment 
by his son, Count Francis ; and Count 
O’Rourke,¢ Knight of St. Louis, de- 
scended from an ancient family in the 
county of Leitrim, whose ancestors 
Cromwell is said to have stripped of 
an estate worth £70,000 per annum. 

On the Prussians, under Prince 
Henry, passing the Elbe in July, 
Daun reinforced Lacy with six batta- 


* Edinburgh Courant, 7th January, 1761. 
¢ Count O'Rourke died at Lincoin’s-Inn, London, in 1785. 
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lions and some regiments of horse. 
In spite of their utmost efforts, Frede- 
rick, after fighting the Imperialists on 
the heights of Buckersdorf, where an 
Trish officernamed O'Kelly ably defend- 
ed their redoubts with only 4,000 men, 
recovered the city of Schweidnitz on 
the 22nd July, though defended by 
9,000 men, under another Irish gene- 
ral, named Butler. He then turned 
his eyes towards Saxony, and proposed 
to besiege Dresden. 

After Loudon entered Silesia, in Au- 
gust, some severe fighting ensued, 
especially at Munsterberg, and on the 

ills of Labedau. Lacy was then ho- 
vering with his troops near Grossen- 
hayn, and encamping at Gros-do- 
britz, from whence he advanced his 
videttes as far as Strehlen along the 
Elbe—for Count O'Donnel still occu- 
pied Dresden or its neighbourhood. 

It September, Lacy was sent with 
his brigade, 15,000 strong, by Daun, 
to join the Russians at Brandenburg, 
with orders to ravage all the electorate, 
which, while covered by the army of 
Soltikoff, he did so effectually as to 
compel Frederick either to shift his 
camp from Buntzelwitz, on which he 
had 466 guns with 182 mines, or to 
weaken his army by sending out de- 
tachments to protect the burning coun- 
try. In doing the latter, some of 
Prince Henry’s cavalry were severely 
cut up by Lacy’s dragoons, in a forest 
near Reisa; and to avoid such unplea- 
sant surprises in future, the Prussians 
cut down all the magnificent timber 
that surrounded the old castle of Hu- 
es but on Lacy’s nearer ap- 
a ey retired to Potsdam and 
Spandau. In October, Prince Henry 
of Prussia and Marshal Daun were 
both encamped—one under the walls 
of Dresden, and the other under the 
ramparts of Meissen, while their hus- 
sars and light troops fought together 
hourly, and Lacy hovered in the 
neighbourhood of Lusace, watching 
some large detachments of Prussians. 

In December he again terrified the 
inhabitants of the capital by appearing 
suddenly within seven miles of Berlin, 
but on an overwhelming force, under 
General Bandemer, being sent against 
him by Prince Henry, he recrossed the 
Elbe, and retreated. 

Fortunately, in 1762, there was con- 
cluded with the Court of Vienna a 
cessation of hostilities for the provinces 
of Saxony and Silesia. This partial 
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truce induced the Princes of the Em- 
pire to sign a treaty of neutrality, to 
save their petty dominions from the 
ravages of Frederick, and as Sweden 
and Russia, on the accession of the 
Czar Peter III., had concluded a truce 
with him, the septennial war was thus 
left to be finished by the two powers 
which began it—Prussia and Austria, 

In that year the Khan of the Crimea 
6 pt to join the former; and, in- 

eed, marched 5,000 men towards the 
frontier of Poland for that purpose ; 
but the death of the Czarine Elizabeth, 
and the consequent revolution in Rus- 
sia, had so bewildered the poor Tartar, 
that, not knowing what side to take, 
he timidly retreated to Perecop. On 
this Frederick recalled the Prince of 
Bavern from Moravia with his troops, 
that together they might make doubly 
sure of Schweidnitz. 

They joined forces, and the Prince 
encamped on the heights of Peilau. 
Scarcely had this junction been effect- 
ed before the Austrians, under Daun, 
Lacy, and O’Donnel, entered among 
the mountains on the 16th of August, 
1762, and, after a skirmish at Langan 
Bielau, encamped with forty battalions 
and forty squadrons close by; while 
General Beck, another Imperialist, 
occupied the Kletchberg with twelve 
battalions and twenty squadrons. All 
night the Prussians were under arms; 
their cavalry bitted and saddled, their 
muskets loaded and port-fires lit ; eve 
trooper slept beside his horse, and eac 
gunner by hiscannon. Daun assailed 
the Prince of Bavern in his position 
with great impetuosity. Lacy passed 
the village of Peilau with six batta- 
lions, which he skilfully kept concealed 
behind a hill, whereon his artillery 
were posted. To cover his left flank, 
O’Donnell marched forty squadrons 
directly from Peilau, and three times 
his Imperial cuirassiers were — 
from the valley, and by a volley of 
grape from fifteen six-pounders, his 
confusion was completed. O’Donnel, 
with the loss of 1,500 dragoons, fell 
back, and thus exposed the left flank of 
Lacy, who, after making great efforts 
to storm the heights occupied by the 
foe, was compelled to retreat, and next 
day Daun retired by Wartha and 
Glatz to Scharfneck, where he remain- 
ed till the close of the campaign. 

This was the last military service of 
importance performed by Marshal 
Count Lacy at that time, for soon 
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after, the war came to a close, by the 
treaty of peace, signed in February, 
1763, by which it was agreed that a 
mutual restitution of conquests and 
oblivion of injuries should take place ; 
and.that Prussia and Austria should 
be put in the same position as when 
the hostilities began; and thus hap- 
pily ended this truly atrocious strife, 
in which nearly NINE HUNDRED THOU- 
SAND SOLDIERS PERISHED. [Prussia 
fought ten pitched battles, and lost 
180,000 men; Russia, four great bat- 
tles, and lost 120,000men; Austria, ten 
battles, with the loss of 140,000 men ; 
France lost 200,000; Britain, 165,000; 
Sweden, 25,000; and the Circles 
28,000; while Austria found herself 
encumbered by one hundred millions 
of crowns of debt! 

For fourteen years Lacy led a life 
of peace, devoting himself to the de- 
velopment of discipline in the Austrian 
army, till the death of the Bavarian 
Elector, on the 30th December, 1777, 
opened up a new prospect of aggran- 
disement to the Imperial Government, 
and again lighted the torch of war in 
Germany. he Elector Palatine, the 
Elector of Saxony and Duke of Mech- 
lenburg-Schwerin laid claim to the va- 
cant Electoral Hat; but their voices 
were lost when the formidable and co- 
vetous House of Hapsburg also put 
forth a demand, and the Emperor Jo- 
seph and Marshal Lacy appeared with 
100,000 men, and an immense train of 
artillery, at the celebrated position of 
Konigsgratz, above the confluence of 
the Adler and the Rhine. 

The Prussians and Saxons broke 
into Bohemia, and compelled Loudon 
to retreat, and a year of the old ma- 
neeuvring war and devastation followed, 
till the Congress of Teschen, by which 
Charles Theodore, Elector Palatine of 
the House of Meuberg, obtained the 
Bavarian Hat, on the 13th May, 1779. 
The Emperor was compelled to re- 
linquish his unjust claims, and tran- 
quillity was restored to Germany, en- 
abling Count Lacy, then in his sixty- 
first year, once more to sheath the 
sword; and this command which he 
held in the Bavarian dispute was the 
last act of importance performed by 
him in the service of Austria. 

Francis Antaony Count pe Lacy, 
the celebrated Spanish general and di- 
plomatist, was the next member of 
this Irish family who attained an emi- 
nent position in the history of Europe. 


He was born in Spain, whither his 
father had followed the Duke of Ber- 
wick, in 1731, and after receiving the 
usual rudiments of education, com- 
menced his military career at the earl 
age of sixteen, in the brave old Irish 
regiment of Ulster infantry, then in 
the service of his Most Catholic Ma- 
jesty Ferdinand VI., who had succeed- 
ed his father, Philip Duke of Anjou, on 
the Spanish throne, in the preceding 
year, 1746. 

Francis Anthony Lacy served with 
this regiment in the Italian campaign 
of 1747, which was undertaken to ad- 
vance the claims of the Spanish Bour- 
bons to the crowns of Naples and Si- 
cily, and to the Duchy of Milan, 
which had been claimed by Philip V., 
as successor to the House of Austria; 
while he also demanded Parma, Pla- 
centia, and Tuscany, in right of his 
Queen, though he had been obliged to 
relinquish them all by the solemn 
treaty of Utretcht; but such is the 
faith kept by princes. 

The Irish regiment of the young 
Count Lacy was with the army of the 
Count de Gages, the Spanish Com. 
mander-in.chief, who, singular to say, 
was also an Irishman, and had then 
under his orders the combined armies 
of Spain and Naples. Genoa had re- 
volted against the Austrians ; Marshal 
Boufflers had entered it at the head of 
4,500 Frenchmen, and thus encourag- 
ed, the Genoese resolved to die, ra- 
ther than submit to the tyrants of the 
House of Hapsburg, whose armies made 
incredible exertions to recover it. Then 
ensued the passage of the Var by the 
Marshal Duke de Belleisle ; the storm- 
ing of Montalbano and other places; 
the investment of Genoa by the Aus. 
trians and Piedmontese, and other ope- 
rations of that extensive campaign, in 
which ‘le Regiment Irlandais d’ Ulto. 
nie Infanterie” bore a most prominent 
part, more so, perhaps, than their 
enemies relished, till the naval victo. 
ries of the British Admirals Anson 
and Warren in the East Indian Ocean, 
and those of Fox and Hawke else. 
where, forced Louis XV. and his allies 
to listen to those proposals by which 
peace was secured to Europe by the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, on the 7th 
October, 1748. 

Passing through all the successive 
grades with honour to himself, Count 
Lacy, in his thirty-first year, obtained 
the coloneley of the Ulster regiment, 
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and, at its head, served in the war 
against Portugal in 1762, when Charles 
iL. of Spain added to the calamities 
of his unfortunate neighbour Don Jo- 
seph, by invading his small dominions 
with a powerful army, which threaten- 
ed. with still further destruction his 
hapless city of Lisbon—then recently 
ruined by the great earthquake. One 
Spanish column, under the Marquis de 
Sarria, entered Portugal on the north ; 
a second, under the Count O'Reilly, 
took Chaves; a third entered by Beira 
and spread along the ‘agus. This 
wanton invasion was suggested to 
Spain by France, as a means of insult- 
ing an ally of their common foe—Bri- 
tain — and also of extending, by con- 
quest, the power of the Houses of 
urbon, 

Britain supplied Portugal with arms, 
ammunition, and 10,000 men, under 
Brigadier General Burgoyne, who 
skilfully co-operated with the Count de 
la Lippe, a German, and with General 
Forbes, a Scot, who commanded the 
army of Don Joseph. ‘Iwo regiments 
of Catholics were raised in Ireland es- 
pecially for this service, and these are 
still existing in the British line. 

In all the operations of this war 
Lacy acquitted himself with the great- 
est honour. 

In 1780, he was appointed Com- 
mandant of the Spanish Artillery, and 
as such was employed at the famous 
Siege of Gibraltar, and was present 
with the army which, under the Duke 
de Crillon (the conqueror of Minorca) 
made ‘the last desperate and unparal- 
leled efforts” to restore the key of the 
Mediterranean to the hands of King 
Charles LIT. 

General Elliot of Stobs, in Midlo- 
thian, with 7,000 men, valiantly de- 
fended the rock against 40,000 soldiers 
who assailed it by land with 200 pieces 
of cannon: and against the combined 
fleets of France and Spain, forty-se- 
ven sail of the line, seven three-deck- 
ers (the strongest that had ever been 
built), eighty gun-boats, and a swarm 
of frigates and smaller vessels, which 
opened a shower of shot from 400 
pieces of cannon against him. 

The first shot was fired on the 12th 
January, 1780, and it killed a woman 
in Gibraltar. ‘The Spanish camp was 


-erowded by French noblesse and Spa- 
-nish hidalgos, who had all hastened 
there to behold the fall of this great 
fortress. 
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Under Lacy, the Spanish artillerists 
fired with great precision and effect; 
but the determined old General Elliot 
defended Gibraltar with the most ob- 
stinate bravery; and General Boyd 
(his countryman) recommended, ber 
the first time, a discharge of red-hot 
balls, which had the most disastrous 
effect upon the Spaniards by land and 
sea ; for at least 1500 of them perish- 
ed. The British fired 716 barrels of 
pros and 8,300 rounds of cannon- 

alls (more than half of which were 

red hot) between the time of firing 
the first cannon and the Jast, on the 
2nd February, 1783, when the French 
and Spaniards were completely dis- 
comfited, and a peace was signed, 
which ceded the fortress to Britain for 
ever. 

For his services, Lacy obtained the 
Grand Cross of Charles III., and the 
rank of Commander of the Cross of 
San Iago, an old Spanish order of chi- 
valry instituted by King Ramiro, in 
commemoration of a victory over the 
Moors in 1030 — their badge, a red 
cross in the form of a sword. He was 
also made Titular of the rich Com- 
manderie of Las Cazas Buenas, at 
Merida, in Estramadura. 

After the peace between Spain and 
Britain was firmly established, he was 
sent successively as plenipotentiary to 
Gustavus III. of Sweden, and to the 
Kmpress Catherine II. of Russia, 
(widow of the Czar, Peter ITI.), and 
the success he obtained in his embas- 
sies proved that he had secured for 
himself and his royal master the love 
and esteem of the Courts of Stockholm 
and St. Petersburg. 

Immediately on his return fresh ho- 
nours were heaped upon him; he was 
named, par interim, Commandant Ge- 
neral of the Coast of Granada and 
Member of the Supreme Council of 
War; then Lieutenant-General of the 
Spanish Army, Commandant of the 
Corps of Royal Artillery, and sole In- 
spector-General of that branch of the 
service. He was also made Inspector- 
General of the manufactories of arms, 
cannon, and all the munitions of war, 
throughout Spain and the two Indies. 

In consequence of an unlooked-for 
emeute in Barcelona, the Governor of 
which had not fulfilled his trust, in 
March, 1789, Lacy was appointed to 
the important and arduous office of 
Governor and Captain-General of the 
Province of Catalonia. The Catalo- 
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nians, who had long resisted the au- 
thority of the Kings of Spain, and had 
frequently risen in arms to assert 
their independence and choose princes 
of their own, were still liable to 
partial insurrections against the vice- 
roys, to whose yoke they submitted 
with sullen apathy, while they treated 
their Sennen with hatred and con. 
tempt, till the conciliatory visit of 
Charles TV. But Lacy contrived to 
win the love and esteem even of those 
sullen and jealous provincials, and in 
every step of his career gave constant 
proofs of disinterestedness, skill, and 
devotion to the king and country of 
his adoption, 

He seconded with great energy the 
measures taken by the Spanish Go- 
vernment to prevent the principles of 
the French Revolutionists from cross- 
ing the Pyrennees. ‘ Et fut reconduire 
sur la frontiere le consul de France, 
qui avoit tenu des propos indiscrets a 
Barcelone. Par le méme motif,” adds 
a French writer, ‘ Lacy retenait dans 
catalogue les emigrés Francois.” 

The pupils of the Royal School of 
Artillery, at Segovia, obtained from 
Count Lacy the amelioration of their 
severe system of discipline, an aug- 
mentation of the number of their scho- 
lars and cadets, and the increase of 
certain branches of knowledge relating 
to their branch of the military profes- 
sion, by the establishment of the 
schools of chemistry, of mineralogy, 
and of prmtorny, of allof which he 
urged the creation. 

Some have supposed that Count 
Lacy was more admirable for his lofty 
spirit, his sparkling wit, and tall and 
handsome figure — which approached 
the gigantic — than for his talents as a 
soldier; but his amiable and concilia- 
tory character have never been denied, 
while his benevolence, his Christian 
virtues, and patriotism, were extolled 
even by his enemies ; for he stood too 
high in the favour of the Spanish King 
to have friends alone. Such was Fran- 
cis Anthony Lacy, 

He died at Barcelona, in the time of 
Charles IV., on the 3lst December, 
1792, in the sixty-first year of his 

e, 

On that occasion the most universal 
regrets were manifested at his funeral, 
which was conducted with great ger 
dour and solemnity; and the officers 

and cadets of the Spanish artillery, by 
whom he was sincerely beloved, cele- 
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brated him in high eulogies, which were 
published in all the journals of Madrid 
and Catalonia, 

Don Antonio Ricardo Carillo, of 
Albornoz, succeeded him as Captain- 
General of Catalonia, 


Patrick Lacy, the brother of Count 
Anthony Francis, was Major of the 
Ulster Regiment of Irish Infantry in 
the service of Spain, and died early in 
life, leaving a son named Louis, who 
was justly celebrated for his bravery, 
his misfortunes, and romantic history. 

Louts Lacy was born on the Ilth 
January, 1775, at San Roque, a judi. 
cial partido and town of Andalusia, 
six miles distant from Gibraltar, after 
the capture of which it was founded, in 
1704. His father, Major Lacy, dying 
while he was yet an infant, his mother 
married an officer of the Brussels Re- 
giment of Infantry in the service of 
Charles III, Young Louis, at the 
early age of nine years, entered this 
corps asa cadet, with his step-father, 
and accompanied it to Puerto Rico, 
one of the Spanish West India Islands, 
which was used then as a penal colony; 
it had been so for two centuries before, 
Thus a strong garrison was maintained 
at the capital, San J uan de Puerto Rico, 

Ashe grew older, Lacy showed so 
decided a vocation for the life of a 
soldier, that on his return to Spain, in 
1789, Charles IV, removed him into 
the Ulster Regiment, among the gal- 
lant Irishmen of which his family name 
was held in high veneration; and 
in that battalion of exiles he obtained 
a company, in 1794, 

In that year, when the French Re- 
publican forces invaded Spain, and 
commenced those operations which 
ended in the capture of Fontarabia and 
San Sebastian, Lacy was, with the re- 
giment of Ulster, attached to the army 
of Catalonia, and fighting against them. 

The French were 40,000 strong, the 
Spaniards only 20,000. 

In Catalonia, their progress was 
small; but in Guipuzcoa, many plages 
of importance fell into their hands ; 
for the Court, languid and slow in all 
its warlike operations, opposed to them 
forces of inferior strength, and un- 
happily more accustomed to defeat 
than victory. Bellegarde was besieged 
by the French, who defeated the Spa- 
niards before it; yet its commandant, 

the Marquis de Vallesantero, held out 
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bravely. On the shores of the Bay of 
Biscay, the arms of the invaders were 
successful ; they made themselves mas- 
ters of Passages, and the strong old 
castle of San Sebastian; they pene- 
trated as far as ‘Tolosa, assaulted Pla- 
centia, and besieged Pampeluna. Lacy 
is recorded as having personally and 
particularly signalised himself in bat- 
tle against the French, on the 5th of 
February, and the 5th, 16th, and 25th 
days of June, 1794; and to these cir. 
cumstances their own military his- 
torians bear honourable testimony. 

Driven to extremities, Bellegarde 
surrendered on the 17th of September ; 
and the brave Conde de la Union, 
after making a desperate and futile 
attempt to save it, fell in battle for his 
country, on the heights of Figueros, 
where 9000 Spaniards and 171 pieces 
of cannon were taken. The fall of 
Rosas followed, and the Court of Ma- 
drid trembled for the safety of the 
Catalonian coast. But the war was 
ended in the following year by the 

ce of Basle; and up to that period 
acy served, with the regiment of 
Ulster, with honourable distinction, 
and attained great experience in the 
art of war — that arduous profession 
to which all the exiles of his family 
had so successfully and especially dedi- 
cated their lives. 

In December, 1795, he embarked 
with his regiment for the Canary 
Islands. While there he unfortunately 
had a love intrigue with a young 
Spanish lady, of great personal attrac- 
tions; and in gaining her favour, won, 
also, the enmity of the Governor and 
Captain-General of the colony, who, 
by ill-luck, proved to be his rival. 
Enraged by the success of the hand- 
contin Laie the proud and revengeful 
Spaniard was so weak and unjust as to 
exile him from his regiment and the 
society of his companions in arms, by 
banishing him to Ferro, one of the 
smallest and most westerly of the 
Canary Islands. An arid and barren 
place, it is a mere mountain pass, com- 
posed of dark grey land, dotted here 
and there by sombre bushes, 

Indignant at such arbitrary treat- 
ment, Louis Lacy wrote bitter and 
fiery letters to the Captain-General, 
who made him a prisoner, and brought 
him before a Consijo de Guerra, or 
court-martial, by sentence of which he 
was condemned to imprisonment as 
one labouring under mental alienation, 


and, after all his gallant services, was 
deprived of his commission. 

After a time he was permitted to 
return to Spain, and was sent to Cadiz 
en retrait. 

At that time Spain, having made 
peace with France, was at war with 
John VI. of Portugal. This contest 
was productive of no important events, 
and was terminated in 1801. Lacy 
arrived in Europe just as the last cam- 
paign was opened against the Portu- 
guese ; and hearing of it, he vainly 
solicited from the Government of 
Charles IV. the honour of being per- 
mitted to serve in the Spanish army 
as a simple grenadier; but the mal- 
influence of his enemy, the Governor 
of the Canaries, still followed him, and 
this humble request was refused him. 
Poor Lacy, in bitterness of spirit and 
almost without a coin in his purse, re- 
solved to push his fortunes elsewhere. 
He wandered on foot through the 
Peninsula, crossed the Pyrennees, and, 
like an humble way-faring pedestrian, 
passed through France, and arrived at 
the town of Boulogne-sur-mer in Oc- 
tober, 1803, when Bonaparte was as- 
sembling his great army for the in- 
vasion of Britain. 

Finding himself destitute, and with. 
out resources, Lacy enlisted in the 
6th Regiment of Light Infantry of the 
French line, as a private soldier; but 
his previous military knowledge, which 
was soon discovered by his comrades 
and officers, obtained for him, in one 
month, the rank of serjeant. About 
the same time, General Clark (who 
was afterwards, in 1809, created Duc 
de Fettra) having heard of him, related 
the history of Lacy, of his father and 
uncle, to the Emperor Napoleon. 
Struck by a narrative so singular, Na- 
poleon sent for the serjeant, and being 
charmed by his manner and bearin 
in virtue of the rank he had previously 
held, generously gave him the commis- 
sion of captain in the Irish Legion, 
which was then being organised at 
Marlaix, under Arthur O’Connor, for 
the service of France. General Clark, 
Minister of War under Napoleon, 
being of Irish descent, had the idea of 
gaining over some of the old Irish 
aristocracy; and Madgett, another 
Irishman in the foreign office, had a 
scheme for enlisting Irish prisoners in 
the French prisons; a scheme which 
proved, however, unsuccessful. 

From Morlaix, Lacy marched with 
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his regiment to Quimper-Corentin, an 
old manufacturing town in the depart- 
ment of Finisterre; and while there, 
became acquainted with a pretty 
French girl, Mademoiselle Guermer, 
to whom he became attached, and 
whom he married, in June, 1806, al- 
though her parents—old royalists pro- 
bably — were bitterly opposed to her 
espousing a soldier of fortune in the 
legion of exiles. 

cy was then in his thirty-first 
year. 

Three days afterwards the Irish 
Legion marched for Antwerp, and he 
took his wife with him. From Ant- 
werp the Irish went to the pestilential 
Isle of Walcheren ; there also his young 
wife accompanied him, and he obtained 
a majority. 

In 1807, he was appointed Chef- 
du-Battalion of the Irish attached to 
the army which Murat, Grand Duke 
of Berg, was to command in Spain, 
for the purpose of accomplishing 
Bonaparte’s unjustifiable scheme of 
usurpation and conquest. 

Lacy’s generous mind became deep- 
ly agitated at the prospect of being 
obliged to serve against that nation 
among whom his exiled family had 
found a home; and, notwithstanding 
the bitterness yet rankling in his mind 
against those who had treated him so 
illin Spain, and who had dismissed 
him from the Regiment of Ulster, he 
determined not to draw a sword against 
the country of his father’s adoption, 
and with sorrow sent his young wife, 
with their infant son, back to her fa- 
mily at Quimper, there to await the 
settlement of the Peninsular affairs. 
As Chef-du-Battalion, he still remained 
with the army which crossed the Py- 
rennees, in virtue of the base con- 
spiracy of the Escurial, and which 
marched unmolested through the bar- 
rier-towns of San Sebastian, Figueros, 
Pampeluna, and Barcelona, in the 
spring of 1808; and in the summer 
of that year he found himself with the 
French army at Madrid. 

The events of the 2nd of May—the 
decoying of the royal family to 
Bayonne by Bonaparte —their com- 
pulsory renunciation of the Spanish 
crown —and other dark transactions, 
decided the noble Lacy on the course 
he should pursue. e relinquished 
his command of the Irish, and quietly 
quitting the capital, surrendered him~ 
self a prisoner of war to the venera- 
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ble Spanish General, Don Gregorio de 
la Cuesta, who, in his seventieth year, 
still held the command of the forces 
to which Ferdinand VII. had appoint- 
ed him, as Captain-General of Castile 
and Leon. 

Struck with the story and magna- 
nimity of Lacy, and revering his cha- 
racter, Cuesta, the last of the old Span- 
ish cavaliers, appointed him at once 
Lieutenant - Colonel - Commandant of 
the Battalion of Ledesma, which had 
been raised in the small province of 
that name, near Salamanca; and he 
gave all his energy and talent to disci- 

line this regiment. For now Spain 
had risen bravely against the invaders, 
and the sturdy Asturians and Gali- 
cians, under Don Joachim Blake, a 
young officer of Irish parentage, had 
commenced the war of independence. 
In all the operations of the Spaniards, 
Lacy fought gallantly, at the head of 
his new regiment; but more particu. 
larly at Logrono, in Old Castile, and 
on the retreat to the Ebro, at Guada- 
laxara, thirty-two miles from Madrid, 
after the betrayal of which, the Span- 
ish vanguard, under Venegas, which 
had saved the army at Buvierca, by 
so bravely defending the Pass, entered 
the city on the night of the 4th of 
December, 1809. ‘The battalion (éer- 
cios) ** of Ledesna and Salamanca, un- 
der Don Louis Lacy and Don Alex. 
andro de Hore,’’ skirmished for three 
hours with the French that night, on 
the banks of the Henares; but after 
a desperate encounter, the flower of 
the Spanish troops had to retire before 
them. 

He was now appointed Colonel of 
the Burgos Regiment of Infantry ; and 
in the same year defended several de- 
files of the Sierra Morena—that long, 
steep chain of mountains, which the 
novel of Cervantes (more even than 
the valour of his countrymen) has 
made famous in Europe, and which 
divides Andalusia from New Castile. 
At Toralva he surprised and captured 
3,000 French cavalry, and afterwards 
took command of the Spanish advanc- 
ed guard, with the rank of Brigadier. 
General. 

He distinguished himself again at 
Cuesta della Reyna, and at the beau- 
tiful old town of Aranjuez, While 
Venegas occupied it, he despatched 
Lacy with a division to drive the ene- 
my, 2,000 strong, out of Toledo, which 
(as he did not wish to destroy the 
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houses from whence they fired upon 
him, as it was a Spanish town) did not 
succeed. He next occupied Puente 
Larga on the Zarama, which was 
crossed by the foe; and the Spanish 
General, fearing his retreat would be 
cut off, ordered Lacy to destroy the 
Queen’s Bridge, and rejoin him, which 
he skilfully achieved, but not before 
the enemy’s cavalry from Cuesta della 
Reyna had attacked him, and driven 
his troops to some heights above the 
river, the passage of which he left Don 
Luis Riguelmo to defend, with three 
battalions and four field-pieces. He 
was present, also, at the engagements 
at Almonacid de Zoreta, on the left 
bank of the Tagus, where, for nine 
consecutive hours, he remained under 
fire at the head of his brigade, and 
where 4,000 Spaniards fell; and again 
he met the French at the pass of Des- 

ina Perros, and in the unfortunate 
attle of Ocana, where Venegas, in his 
chivalric attempt to save his friends, 
the people of La Mancha, rushed, with 
his cavalry only, on a force consisting 
of 5,000 foot and 800 horse, and was 
defeated with great loss, on the 19th 
November, 1809. 

The repeated reverses of the Spa- 
niards after the battles of Ocana and 
Medellin (which was lost solely by the 
indecision of Don Francisco de Eguia), 
forced Brigadier Lacy to retire into 
Cadiz, where, as a reward for his ser- 
vices, he was named successively, Sub- 
Inspector, Major-General, Mariscial 
de Campo, and Commander of the 
Isle de Leon, which is a triangular 
tract of ground, separated from the 
mainland by the river of San Pedro, 
ten miles in length. This side was 
strongly fortified, and the channel 
flanked by batteries; the whole po- 
sition, as it contained 50,000 inha- 
bitants, was one of great trust and 
importance. Here he directed the 
increase of the fortifications, and com- 
manded in many of those desperate and 
sanguinary sorties which were made 
against the enemy, who boasted that 
the Insurrection was confined to this 
small corner of conquered Spain. And 
now ensued the long blockade, which 
was not raised until the British won 
the battle of Salamanca, in 1812. 

On the 5th of May, 1811, Lacy took 
an active part in the battle of Chicla- 
na, which was fought on the eastern 
bank of the channel of San Pedro, and 
immediately opposite the Isle de Leon. 
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The brave defence at Cadiz greatly 
encouraged the Spaniards elsewhere. 

In June, he was appointed Com- 
mandant-General of Catalonia; but, 
unfortunately, was unable to prevent 
the ancient seaport of Tarragona from 
falling into the hands of the French. 
Indefatigable and unwearying, he ral- 
lied the remains of the Spanish forces, 
and, with the Guerillas, organised a 
new army, at the head of which, for a 
year and eight months, he maintained 
a constant, an obstinate, and unequal 
struggle with the troops of Napoleon. 
His glorious courage and undying per- 
severance gained for him, in 1812, the 
chief command of the army in Gallicia, 
about 10,000 strong. This force joined 
Lord Wellington ; but, after active 
operations ceased, marched back into 
the province from which it was named, 
and went into winter-quarters. On 
the new campaign being opened, he 
continued at the head of the brave 
Gallegos, and continued to display 
the highest military talent against the 
enemy, until they were driven over 
the Pyrennees by the British; after 
which, the battles of Orthes and Tou- 
louse, and the capture of Paris by the 
allies, by securing the peace of 1814, 
restored tranquillity to ravaged Enu- 
rope, and Ferdinand VII. to the throne 
of Spain. 

Strange to say, this event, for which 
he had struggled so hard, was unfor- 
tunate for Lacy, who, in consequence 
of his known attachment to the con- 
stitution of the Cortes, was deprived 
of all his offices—a base return for his 
many noble services—-and he was 
coldly permitted to retire in obscurity, 
with his family, to Vinaroz, in the 
province of Valencia, where he spent 
two years in peace, though brooding 
over his wrongs, and planning means 
of redress. 

In 1816, fatally for himself, he re- 
turned to active life; for, since the 
death of Parlier, and other brave men, 
who had fallen in attempting to secure 
to Spain that independence for which 
they had struggled against France, the 
eyes of all the Liberalists were turned 
on Louis Lacy, and in him their hopes 
reposed. 

Having gone to Calvetes, in Cata- 
lonia, to drink the mineral waters, it 
chanced that he met there an old com- 
oman in arms, General Milano, and 

s brother, Don Raphael Milano, with 
two other Spanish gentlemen, whose 
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political sentiments coincided with his 
own; and, after several secret meet- 
ings, they boldly resolved on re-estab- 
lishing the Cortes at the point of the 
sword ; for Lacy, relying on the sym- 
pathy of several regiments, and the 
regard they paid to his name and 
achievements, hoped to make them re. 
volt in his favour, on the 5th April, 
1817, and proclaim the Constitution. 

Denounced by two traitors, the whole 
enterprise fell to pieces, and the four 
projectors failed to save themselves. 

Abandoned nearly by all on whom 
he had relied, the unfortunate Lacy 
was arrested, with a few faithful friends, 
and conveyed, under care of a strong 
guard of soldiers, to a prison at Bar- 
celona, where he was hastily tried by 
a subservient military commission, and 
sentenced to death —a doom which he 
heard with a calmness that staggered 
even the stern and partial judge who 
pronounced it. 

As a rising of the Catalonians in his 
favour was feared and expected, the 
officials of the arbitrary Government 
at Barcelona secretly embarked him 
on board of a small vessel, at midnight, 
on the 20th June; and, resolving not 
to be cheated of their victim, sailed 
for the island of Majorca, which lies 
about one hundred and ten miles from 
Spain ; and there he was quite as se- 
cretly landed on a solitary part of the 
coast, and conducted, on the night of 
the 4th July, to the Castle of Belver, 
which was garrisoned by a regiment of 
Neapolitan soldiers, 
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At four o’clock next morning he 
was suddenly brought out of the for- 
tress, just as day was breaking, and 
conducted to the deep fosse before the 
gates; there he was barbarously shot 
by a platoon of Italians, pursuant to 
the orders of those who had conveyed 
him from Barcelona. 

Louis Lacy had already faced death 
too often, to receive it otherwise than 
with the hereditary courage and cool- 
ness which had distinguished him 
through his eventful life, and he fell 
with his face to his destroyers. 

His body was deposited in the old 
cathedral church of San Dominic, at 
Palma, the capital of the island; but 
there it was exhumed, in 1820, and 
conveyed, with much religious pomp 
and solemnity, to Barcelona, and in- 
terred near the remains of his uncle, 
the Captain General Count Francis 
Anthony; while the newly-established 
Cortes, vainly to honour the memory 
of one who had died for them, named 
his son the first grenadier of the Spanish 
army. 

Thus perished Louis Lacy, in his 
forty-second year, one who, more even 
than Riego, had secured, by his patri- 
otism, the Revolution of 1820. 

** Lacy,” says a French writer, 
*‘ etait doué d’une forte constitution, 
et d'une Ame ardent, energique et ge- 
nereuse. Habile general, intrepide 
dans les dangers, tl s’etait distingue 
par des faits d’armes, et par un patri- 
otisme dignes des Grecs et de Ro- 
mains |” 
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FLIGHTS TO FAIRYLAND. 
BY CRAWFORD WILSON. 
SECOND FLIGHT—THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


In the year—but no matter, we'll not mind the year, 
once on a time is sufficient— 
There lived at—we need not the whereabouts here ; 
My readers have brains that are lively and clear, 
So whilst to the story I closely adhere 
They'll kindly supply what’s deficient. 


Most writers of fiction, I’m sorry to state, 

For reasons, or haply without them, 
Have worked on a very bad groundwork of late, 
By entering as ’twere the arena with Fate, 
Describing localities, giving a date, 

And forcing their readers to doubt them. 


Why not act like those who have written before, 
Commencing with ‘‘ once on a time?” 

The generous public would like them the more: 

Skip less of their chapters, and only pass o’er 

Those pages where authors endeavour to soar 
Through nonsense beyond the sublime. 


** Tis true ’tis a pity, and pity ’tis true,” 
So some one said somewhere before me, 
That quill-drivers can’t be content with their cue, 
That Tinve not got something better to do, 
That scribblers must ever attempt something new— 
Than opening my flight with a kind of review— 
Sweet muse, be propitious! restore me. 


Once on a time—I won’t say when— 
Aroint thee, witch—my new-made pen 
Was striving to digress again— 
There lived within a shady glen, 
Some distance from the haunts of men 
(Where strangers came but now and then), 
A widow who had pass’d her prime ; 

And on whose brow were thickly cast 
Those searing finger-marks of Time 

That link the Present to the Past. 
Bed-ridden, old, decrepid, blind, 

She lay, whilst dreary years passed by ; 
For ever patient and resigned, 

Her only fixed desire—to die. 


She had two daughters—one was fuir, 
With sunny smiles, and golden hair, 
Lips such as heav'nly Houri wear ; 
Eyes—let conception paint a pair 
Radiant and soft beyond compare, 
Gleaming with such celestial glare 
As erring mortals seldom share ; 
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And such were hers, undimm’d by care. 
Her tapering, swan-like neck was bare, 
Unfolding beauties rich and rare; 

Her form was rather full than spare, 
Yet moved she, with a sylph-like air, 
The “ Lily of the Valley ” there. 


The name of the elegant creature was Anne, 
Whose charms ive just been inditing ; 

I've failed in my task, so concieve, if you can, 
The damsel of whom I’ve been writing. 


Now Anne, though of sweetness unequall’d possess'd, 
Was humble, obliging, and kind ; 

And the beauties with which her sweet figure was dress’d 
Were poor when compared to her mind, 


In tending the widow, an exquisite grace 
Was shed like a halo above her ; 

And oh! who could gaze on her amiable face, 
Nor feel, that to see was to love her. 


If heaven with earth is connected—if blent 

Is aught that’s divine with things human ; 
Or if amongst mortals an angel be sent— 

Oh! seek we not each in a woman. 


Her soul, if the temple of virtue and love— 
Her heart, if with innocence crowned— 

Are emblems of all that we hope for above, 
Where peace and pure pleasures abound, 


And if in one frame every beauty was set, 
Since woman first smiled upon man, 
I beg that my readers will never forget 
That the name of that pheenix was “ Anne.” 


Her sister—but hold! 
I can never unfold 
The depths of her heart, ’twas so callous and cold—. 
To her shame be it told 
She was spiteful and bold, 
As Sycorax, Caliban’s mother, of old, 
Her head 
Was red, 
Or rather her hair. 
If you saw her you could not help saying a prayer, 
Her swivel-eyes cast forth so fiendish a glare. 
She was stunted in growth, 
Like a perjurer’s oath, 
And very much given to scolding and sloth ; 
In fact, she was somewhat too fond of them both, 
Her sister she hated, 
And constantly prated 
Of ** people with airs, who were much over-rated ;” 
Sweet Anne was so horribly badgered and baited, 
That had she no mother who needed her care, 
She'd run from the Gorgon, regardless of where, 
So near was she pushed to the verge of despair. 
Miss Betty, the shrew, 
Most undoubtedly knew 
That the widow loved Anne far the best of the two, 
(And so I am sure, courteous reader, would you.) 
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She was also aware 
That when + a ae passed there, 
They preferred golden rss pee to carrotty hair. 

Now Anne’s curled tresses seemed only a maze, 
Within which, when captured, the sun’s brightest rays 
Delighted to sport through the long surnmer days ; 
Whilst Betty’s coarse head-piece was always arrayed 
In elf-locks of somewhat incarnadined shade. 
The colour was that of a torch in a fog, 
Or * Will-o’-the-wisp,” seen through mists on a bog ; 
Or rather (as round her in tangles they coiled, 
For, would you believe it, they never were oiled, 
But always looked matted, untidy, and soiled) 
Like shells of the lobster, unskilfully boiled. 


The widow had only one comfort to cheer her, 
And that was sweet Nancy, her daughter ; 

And Nancy was always delighted when near her, 

Distilling her barley-and-water. 


Miss Betty, or Sycorax (what’s in a name?— 
One suits quite as well as the other), 
Whene’er she abused pretty Anne, cast the blame 
On her looks, or the bed-ridden mother. 


As Anne could not scold, and remonstrance was vain, 
Her only relief was in crying; 

Then dew-drops of anguish and love fell like rain 

On the couch where the widow was lying. 


Thus days swelled to months, and months ended in years, 
Each hour bringing sorrows in plenty ; 

Diversified ever by snubbings and tears, 

’Till Anne was a woman, and twenty. 


And then died the widow (whilst Anne roamed about, 
A victim to grief and amazement) ; 

She died—but in peace—*“ as a lamp is blown out 

By a gust of wind at a casement.” 


(I quote from Longfellow, where Gabriel dies, 
Besidg him Evangeline kneeling ; 

I mention my author lest cavillers rise 
To charge me with picking and stealing.) 


The widow was buried—and Anne was alone, 
Though Betty was ever beside her, 
Alas! not for sorrows gone by to atone, 
But only to taunt and deride her. 


One day she was sitting 
Beneath the porch knitting, 
(Whilst Betty a dress o’er her huge back was fitting) 
And thinking and grieving, 
Determined on leaving 
The valley she loved, and some future plans weaving, 
When an old woman entered the porch, and sat down, 
Whose wardrobe consisted of one tattered gown. 
She seemed very weak ; 
And in striving to speak 
The action collapeed her thin, time-worn cheek : 
*Twas dry as a mummy’s, and almost as brown. 
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Anne gazed on her face, 
Whilst bright tears flowed apace, 
For nought but mutation those lines could erase ; 
She thought on her mother, then pulseless and dead, 
For thus had her features been wrinkled, 
And sighed as she thought, for the hair on her head 
Was also with silver besprinkled. 
The old woman blessed her, 
And would have caressed her, 
But thus in her soft dulcet tones Anne addressed her : 
* T love silver hairs, 
‘Lhey are emblems of cares, 
The snow-flakes that age in its infancy wears— 
For the old are twice infants, and honour is theirs. 
On your brow rests sublime 
Those deep furrows, which Time 
Delves deeply, as vouchers of virtue or crime ; 
But crime bears a reais harsher than yours, 
Like the brand set on Cain, it for ages endures ; 
Its traces are restless, and never serene, 
But yours are as calm as my mother's have been. 
She bore them for years—for her sake, honoured dame, 
I ask you to give your requirements a name ; 
Though lonely my lot, and though scanty my store, 
The old shall not pass unrelieved from my door.” 
Just then Sycorax, 
With tongue saucy and lax, 
And bold as are duns, for unpaid income-tax, 
(They're bold, for they bore with the lawat their backs) 
Stepped into the porch, and commenced—** Filthy hag, 
Move on, or I'll not on your bones leave a rag— 
Up!—up! hoary trollop—be off with your bag.” 
«* Oh, Betty!” said Anne, still in tears, “she is old, 
Weak, sickly.nuy more, perhaps hungry and cold ; 
She asks but for shelter—lI'll give her my bed. 
Oh, look! Betty, look, at her poor palsied head ; 
Remember our mother, and let her pass in : 
The priest says that charity wipes away sin.” 
As a shriek on a hill, 
When all nature is still, 
Ora cry from the throat of the wild whip-poor-will, 
Rose Betty's loud voice, ever piercing and shrill, 
Though now likeold Lear she wouldgladly “kill, kill.” 
« What, impudent jade ! 
You may well look afraid, 
Especially after the speech you’ve just made. 
Hey! give her your bed— 
Would not mine do instead, 
With pillows of down for ‘ her poor palsied head ?’ 
Yes those were your words, [remarked what you said. 
Hence! hence! tawny witch, 
Or I'll give you a switch ; 
And if you want rest, go lie down in the ditch. 
I'd dance with delight 
If I saw you fixed tight, 
Hemm’d round with tar-barrels, blazing and bright. 
I'd laugh as you cried, 
For I'd stand by your side, 
And grin in your face, as in tortures you died. 
A fig for your grief, 
Stir your stumps, wrinkled thief, 
I'd see you well starved ere I’d give you relief.” 
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So saying, she pushed the poor soul from her seat, 
Who tottered, and sank with a groan at her feet. 

** Oh, Betty, for shame!” was all Nancy could say, 
As Sycorax stalked like a fishwife away, 

Who battled at Billingsgate, gaining the day. 


Then Anne, like an angel of mercy, knelt down 

By the woman so mummy-like, wrinkled, and brown, 
Her head she prest 
To her own pure breast, 

As though ’twere a dove, and her bosom its nest. 

The sorrow and pity that shone through her eyes, 

The power of the poet and painter defies. 

Let those who would picture that glance, draw a bill 

On Fancy, but not upon me or my quill. 


She breathed in her ear 

Words of comfort and cheer, 
Like honey they flowed, for sweet Anne was sincere, 
Oh, sympathy! what upon earth is so dear ? 
What music so dulcet—what language so clear ? 
Your altar the spirit—your incense a tear. 


*¢ Ob, mother !” she cried, in tones soothing and mild, 
«* I'm young—but on you years of sorrow are piled ; 
Be thou but my mother, let me be you child, 
We'll wander away from the cruel and vile, 

United like seraphs above ; 
I’m orphan’d, and ever shall feast on your smile, 

For I long to have something to love.” 


The old woman’s features were lit up a-space, 
Her ears had drunk in what was uttered ; 

And dimples of gladness careered o’er her face, 
As slowly and softly she muttered :— 


*¢ Yes, come with me, 
And I shall be 
More than thy mother was to thee. 
Oh! come where the simple daisies bloom, 
And gladden the sense with their sweet perfume ; 
For the good, like thee, we have always room. 


There—free ! free ! 
*Neath the birchen tree, 
Thy thoughts shall gambol merrily ; 
And the glowworm’s lamp shall lend thee light, 
And the bee, with its busy hum, 
Shall lead thee forth where the sun shines bright, 
And the rarest flowers enchant the sight ; 
Where day is day—but they know not night— 
For their hours are spent in pure delight. 
Then come with the fairy, come !” 


So saying, she kissed the maiden’s eyes ; 

And Anne beheld, with a wild surprise, 

Not a wrinkled hag in tatters bound, 

But a lovely female, robed and crown’d. 

Pure eyes of love on her features beam’d— 
Eyes she had seen when she slept and dream’d ; 
The face was the fairest she e’er had seen, 

And that face was the face of the Fairy Queen, 
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And now, since without any wand, save my pen, 
I've ugliness changed into beauty, 

Perhaps I may need its assistance again, 
To aid me in doing my duty, 


I'll not act as Prospero did, for he drown'd 
His book in the depths of Old Ocean ; 

But mine I desire may be left above ground, 
A subject for constant promotion, 


These wild running rhymes may perhaps give offence 
To critics, whose tastes are fastidious ; 

The subject, I know, has no shade of pretence 
To win with the hyper-religious. 


That “ hyper,” I trust, plainly shows that I mean 
The whited sepuichre—the talker— 

Not him in whose actions each virtue is seen 
(The words were not wedded by Walker). 


If coining one word, by the union of two, 
Be deemed as a crime in the poet, 

I'll promise in future such faults shall be few, 
And not err again, if I know it. 


Return we now, swift as thought, to our tale 
(The while let the poetry vary), 

Where Nancy, the lily that bloomed in the vale, 
Was left, some lines back, with the Fairy. 


Anne silently gazed, 
Spell-bound and amazed, 
On the creature whose old palsied head she had raised ; 
In short, she suspected her wits to be crazed. 
The wrinkles were gone, 
And her features put on 
A sweetness that sooth’d, whilst it brilliantly shone ; 
So peach-like the cheeks, late so hollow and wan. 
Her elegant neck, 
Free from blemish and speck, 
Bore charms that might e’en a Venus bedeck. 
Adown it descended 
Jet ringlets, that blended 
With beauties a Paris himself had commended. 
Her forehead was high, 
Giving depth to an eye, 
Or eyes—they were plural—of ebony dye, 
That sparkled like gems Cynthia sets in the sky ; 
Though black as the night, 
They emitted such light, 
That whate’er they looked on grew dazzlingly bright. 
Her lips bore the hue 
Of a rose dipped in dew, 
Or well-ripened cherries, the juice bursting through. 
Around her slight zone pass’d a circlet of gold ; 
Above it, a shape of such exquisite mould, 
That thought ne’er conceived, nor can language unfold, 
The beauties that Anne was constrained to behold. 
Beneath it were limbs with such symmetry framed, 
That near them the Graces themselves might be shamed— 
The Empress of Egypt retire from the scene, 
And Anthony leave for a fairy a queen. 
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Now reader, dear, 
A word in your ear, 
I feel it my duty to speak it here. 
Mistake me not; ‘twill elsewhere be found 
That the lady I write of was “‘robed and crown’d.” 
I would not for worlds that any man thought 
A particle less of my nymph than he ought ; 
For less he must think, if I said she stood 
Like those chubby-faced cherubims carved in wood ; 
Or the sculptured figue of sylph-like Greek ; 
Or worse—far worse !—like a pose plastique. 
Oh! no; she was modest, yet richly drest 
In an ample kirtle and broidered vest ; 
Her ankles (confess it I must, I suppose) 
Were bare, for she wore neither garters nor hose ; 
But as she was fashioned, she needed not those, 
For the tiniest slippers embraced her toes. 


She raised her wand, for you understand 

That fairies have always a wand in the hand; 

I've seen them myself, from time to time, 

In the ** Midsummer's Dream,” or a pantomime ; 
And ne’er saw I one on the stage, or on high, 
Suspended by strings from the calico sky, 

But with her she carried a gingerbread stick, 

Like the mace of the city, but hardly so thick, 

The which when she waved every monster gave way, 
Patched Clowns were created, and Pataloons grey ; 
Columbines fluttered with Harlequins round, 

And Sprites tumbled head-over-heels on the ground, 
Till the last wave of all put an end to the joke, 
Commencing in fireworks, and ending in smoke. 


She raised her waiid, as I formerly stated, 
And Anne in a moment was drest 
As rich as an empress but newly created, 
For everything seemed of the best. 
Just then Betty came, with Medusa-like head, 
To sce if the hag had recovered ; 
But judge her amazement when there, in her stead, 
The Fairy and Anne she discovered. 


«You said,” quoth the Fairy, ‘ that time-honoured age 
Might starve ere you'd give it relief ; 
You vented on me all your passionate rage ; 
You called me ‘ witch,” * trollop,” and ¢ thief ;” 
You said, furthermore, if I wanted to rest— 
Whilst silent your anger I bore— 
That ditches would suit my old palsied head best, 
And you pushed me away from your door. 
’*Mid tar-barrels fastened, you also desired 
To see me, and stand by my side; 
To laugh, as the fragments around me were fired, 
And grin, whilst in tortures I died. 
Now listen to me—all you wished I might bear, 
On you shall be acted fourfold.” 


So saying, she lifted her wand in the air, 
And Betty grew instantly old. 

Weak, haggard, and wan, with a horrible stare, 
And limbs that refused her their aid, 

She quaked where she stood, whilst her carroty hair 
Assumed a detestable shade, 
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Repulsive her look, as she bowed to the spell, 
And hobbled away on a crutch ; 

The ugliest angel of darkness that fell 
Would shrink with disgust from her touch. 


Then vanished the cottage away from the glen, 
And vanished sweet Anne from the scene, 

And nothing is left, save these fruits of my pen, 
To tell that such changes have been. 


Still day after day, bent with palsy and years, 
And hated, because she’s a thief, 

An old wrinkled hag pleads, with groanings and tears, 
For alms, but can get no relief. 


That hag, lovely reader, may call on you yet, 
And ask for some favour or other ; 

If so, pass her by, and oh! never forget 
How harshly she dealt with her mother. 


But Anne! Have you ever met Anne? Her delight 
Is to wander by woodlands and streams ; 

Or else to pay visits to lovers at night, 
And paint all they wish in their dreams. 


She’s modest, and flies from the slumberer’s bed, 
Whose thoughts have not virtue to guide them; 

But where all is pure, there her magic is spread, 
And softly she nestles beside them. 


Farewell, then! and if you with love are opprest, 
Take courage, for Fortune may rally— 

And know, that the Fairy who watches your rest, 
Is ‘* The Lily that bloomed in the Valley ! 
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“ Tfanything be overlooked, or not accurately inserted, let no one find fault, but take into consideration 
that this history is compiled from all quarters."—TRANSLATION FROM EVAGRIUS, 


BROOKE—HAVARD—MRS. PILKINGTON—MRS. SITERIDAN—FRANCIS—HIFFERNAN—JONES—O'HARA— 
HOWARD—THOMAS SHERIDAN—GENTLEMAN—GOLDSMITH, 


Our descending series has brought us 
to a name of high repute in the litera- 
ry history of Ireland, and one deserv- 
ing of honourable mention whenever 
it recurs. Henry Brooke, born at 
Rantavan House, the mansion of his 
family, in the county of Cavan, in 
1706, was a man of highly amiable 
character, a patriot, an accomplished 
gentleman, and an extensive scholar. 
His talents evinced themselves in early 
youth, and with the exception of a 
bias towards poetry, which worldly 
friends considered unprofitable, he 
gave way to no irregularities likely to 
check a successful progress in life. 
Heaven had blessed him with a mode- 


rate income, a placid temper, an 
agreeable person, and a wife conside- 
rably younger than himself, before he 
had completed his twentieth year, 
Being well connected, he rapidly ad. 
vanced into the best English society, 
and won the personal friendship of 
Swift, Pope, Lord Lyttleton, Lord 
Chesterfield, Lord Chatham, David 
Garrick, and Samuel Johnson, With 
the latter he once differed in an argu- 
ment, which led to an estrangement 
between them, but the Colossus had 
drawn his pen vigorously in his sup- 
port when Brooke was for a time an 
object of unjust persecution, 

The four most celebrated works of 
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this eminent author, the poem of 
*‘Universal Beauty,” the tragedy of 
** Gustavus Vasa,” the political essays 
called the “Farmer's Letters,” and 
the novel of the “Fool of Quality,” 
are as opposite to each other as can 
easily be imagined. Such a range 
evinces the extensive scope of his ac- 
quirements, and the versatility of his 
genius, A full, interesting, and ele- 
gly written biography of Henry 

rooke appeared in No. CCX XX. of 
Tue Dusiur Universiry Macazine 
(February, 1852). As this is doubtless 
familiar to all our readers, we cannot 
do better than refer them to it for ge- 
neral information, and shall confine 
ourselves in this sketch to an ex- 
clusive notice of his pretensions as 
a dramatist. His collected works 
were published in four volumes, 
8vo., in 1778 and 1792, and may be 
readily stumbled upon by the frequent- 
ers of book-stalls; but it is as well to 
remind the curious in such matters 
that the earlier edition is the most 
complete. Why the author's daugh- 
ter, who edited the second, after her 
father’s death, omitted certain articles 
which he himself had included in the 
first, is a question more readily asked 
than answered. 

Brooke was through life of a pro- 
foundly religious temperament, sincere 
though enthusiastic, inclining to Me- 
thodism, and somewhat tinged with 
the mystical sublimities of Jacob Beh- 
men; yet he saw no objection to the 
theatre, and wrote plays with inward 
predilection, from youth to age. Lis 
taste and ambition were not encouraged 
by the cheering plaudits of the public, 
for few of those plays were acted, al- 
though more than one added much to 
his literary reputation, and increased 
his worldly store. The offspring of 
his dramatic muse are fourteen in 
number, and may be classed as fol- 
lows : — eight tragedies, 1. Gustavus 
Vasa; 2. The Earl of Westmorelund ; 
3. The Earl of Essex ; 4. Antony and 
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Cleopatra; 5. The Impostor ; 6. Cym- 
beline ; 7. Montezuma; 8. The Vestal 
Virgin ; four comedies, 1. The Con- 
tending Brothers; 2. The Charitable 
Association ; 8. The Female Officer ; 
4. The Marriage Contract ; one ope- 
ratic allegory, Jack the Giant-Queller ; 
and one oratorio, entitled Ruth. 

Gustavus Vasa, the Deliverer of his 
Country is an historical tragedy of 
the highest order of merit, whether 
as regards the dramatic construc- 
tion, the dignity of the plot, the 
contrast of the characters, the variety 
of the incidents, the nervous strength 
of the poetry, or the noble sentiments 
of patriotism which are impressed 
throughout. The play was accepted 
at Drury-lane, in 1739, repeated- 
ly rehearsed, and on the point of 
being produced, with Quin as the 
hero, when a fiat from the Lord Cham. 
berlain’s office stopped the proceedings, 
and laid it on the shelf. It was sud- 
denly discovered, or decided, that the 
character of Archbishop Trollio, the 
Danish minister, was intended as a 
biting philippic on Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, and the premier resolved that 
there should be no more repetitions of 
the side-thrusts made against him ten 
years before in the Beggar's Opera, 
and under which he had writhed while 
he affected to smile.* Brooke con- 
soled himself by publishing his play at 
five shillings a copy, and cleared a 
thousand guineas ; but we can readily 
believe that his ardent spirit would 
have preferred the laurelled chaplet of 
success to the more solid, though less 
brilliant compensation. The “ Li- 
censing Act,” passed by Sir Robert 
Walpole, in 1737, under which the 
stage became subject to a gag at the 
pleasure of the Lord Chamberlain, 
was suggested by the liberties in which 
Fielding had indulged in two satirical 
comedies, entitled Pasquin, and The 
Historical Register. 

But the more immediate cause ori- 
ginated in a piece called the The Gol. 


* Sir Robert being in a stage-box on the first representation of The Beggar’s Opera, the 
whole house applied to him in an unmistakable manner the words of Lockit's song— 


“ When you censure the age, 
Be cautious and sage, 
Lest the courtiers offended should be; 
If you mention vice or bribe, 
Tis so pat to all] the tribe, 
That each cries, that was levell’d at me!" 


But he adroitly parried the hit by loudly demanding an encore before the rest of the audience 


had time to anticipate him. 
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den Rump, which was offered for repre- 
sentation to Mr. Henry Giffard, then 
manager of the Goodman’s Fields 
Theatre. In this, the most unbounded 
abuse was vented against King, Lords, 
and Commons, the Parliament, the 
Council, the Ministry—in fact, against 
all that was good, rich, elevated, or 
respectable inthe land. This precious 
farrago was never printed nor acted, 
neither did the identity of the author 
ever transpire. He remains as com. 
pletely a nominis umbra as the redoubt- 
ed Junius himself. It might have been 
a trap or a genuine offering. The ma- 
nager, in the simplicity of his heart, 
carried the piece to the minister, to 
consult him as to how he should pro- 
ceed. The minister gave him a gra- 
tuity equal to what he might reason- 
ably expect from the representation, 
and possessed himself of the MS. 
Here was a strong case made to his 
hands; it had become necessary to 
employ public money to prevent broad 
treason from being vomited on the 
public stage. ‘* You see,” said he to 
the Council, ** what this intolerable 
license is fast coming to;” and the 
bill was passed, Lord Chesterfield 
made an eloquent speech against it, 
which has been often reprinted. He 
admitted the abuse, but saw and fore- 
told the mischief of giving absolute 
power, where it was impossible at the 
same time to couple it with correspond. 
ing discretion. Gustavus Vasa fur- 
nished the earliest illustration. The 
act was never intended to embrace a 
composition of that class, but it could 
be dragged within the vortex, and 
there was no appeal. 

Brooke dedicated his play to his 
subscribers, and says—‘* However sin- 
gular and unprecedented the treatment 
I have received may appear, had I 
conceived it to be the intention of the 
legislature, I should have submitted 
without complaining; or had any, 
amongst hundreds who have perused 
the manuscript, observed but a single 
line which might inadvertently tend to 
sedition or immorality, I would then 
have been the first to strike it out, 
I would now be the last to publish it. 
The intention of the statute is to guard 
against such representations as may be 
conceived to be of pernicious influence 
in the commonwealth ; this is the only 

oint to which the prohibition of the 
ta Chamberlain is understood to 
extend, and his prohibition lays me 


under the necessity of publishing this 
piece, to convince the public, that 
(though of no valuable consequence), 
I am at least inoffensive. Patriotism 
is the great and single moral which I 
had in view through this play, and this 
is personated in the character of Gusta- 
vus.” 

The subject of Gustavus Vasa is 
taken from Vertot’s ‘* Revolutions of 
Sweden,” a book which, by severe au- 
thorities, is considered more lively and 
entertaining than authentic. A play 
on the same story had been written by 
Mrs. Catherine Trotter, afterwards 
Cockburn, and produced at the Hay- 
market as far back as 1706. It lin. 
gered for six nights, according to 
Downes, and then died irrecoverably. 
Brooke does not appear to have made 
any use of this drama in his subsequent 
version, and no comparison can be in- 
stituted between their respective me- 
rits, 

In February, 1741, Brooke’s tragedy 
was got up with much care and atten. 
tion, at the Aungier-street Theatre, in 
Dublin, and often repeated with great 
success, The licenser of plays has no 
jurisdiction in Ireland. The prohibi- 
tory power rests with the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, or his representatives in his ab- 
sence. Between the merit of the play, 
the popularity derived from its sup- 
pression in England, with the political 
and literary reputation of the author, 
it kept the stage in Ireland for several 
years, and the occasional revivals al. 
ways produced a concomitant effect. 
At length, on the 28th of December, 
1805, fifty-six years after the original 
interdict, Gustavus Vasa being duly 
licensed, and the ban withdrawn, was 
brought forward at Covent-garden, 
for the purpose of introducing Betty, 
the Young Roscius, in a new character. 
Great expectations were excited both 
for the play and the performance, but 
there was no repetition, and both must 
be recorded as a decisive failure. No 
other attempt has been since made to 
revive a drama which, under a more 
favourable conjunction, and at the 
proper time, might have filled the ma- 
nagerial treasury for half a season, and 
established the fame of a new dra. 
matist. 

In the present days of universal to. 
leration, when opinions are unfettered, 
and people are allowed to say, do, 
think, and write whatever they please, 
those who read Gustavus Vasa without 
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a political bias, will see in the most 
glowing passages nothing beyond a 
generous love of liberty, and an abhor- 
rence of despotism. They will not 
easily detect a latent conspftacy to 
supplant acabinet, to hold up a minister 
to contempt, or to overthrow a dy- 
nasty ; but they will marvel to observe 
how thin-skinned were high officials one 
hundred years ago, and how readily 
they took to themselves what in many 
cases was only intended to be applied 
to a general principle. 

In 1748, Brooke wrote an allegorical 
opera called Jack the Giant-Queller, 
The popularity of the author induced 
Mr. Sheridan, at that time manager of 
the Smock-alley Theatre, in Dublin, 
to embrace the offer of exhibiting it, 
with much eagerness. Great care was 
bestowed in the preparation, a crowded 
house attended, the piece was well 
performed, and went off with universal 
applause. But such was the spirit of 
party at that time, that on the follow- 
ing mang, by order of the Lords 
Justices, who sent their veto to the 
manager, the new drama was with- 
drawn. The reason assigned for this 
unusual proceeding was, that in several 
of the songs, offensive allusions were 
made to bad governors, stupid lord 
mayors, and heavy aldermen. Brooke 
a second time published his play by 
subscription, and is said to have cleared 
eight hundred pounds. <A few years 
later, when the piece was permitted to 
be revived, no one could find out the 
imputed satire, and the whole affair 
passed off with dull indifference. 

In 1748, or 9, Brooke’s tragedy of 
The Earl of Essex was represented in 
Dublin, and met with good success, 
Sheridan transplanted it to Drury-lane 
in 1761, where it also obtained a run 
of nine nights. It is in this play, and 
not in Gustavus Vasa, that the well- 
known passage occurred, which Dr. 
Johnson parodied with more wit than 
justice :— 

“ Monarchs, 
To rule o'er freemen should themselves be free."’* 


The line belongs to Queen Eliza- 
beth’s concluding speech of the first 
act, as printed in 1761, but was sup- 
pressed by the author (probably on ac- 
count of the parody) in the edition of 
1778. Brooke’s Earl of Essex is a 
better play than Bankes’s Unhappy Fa- 
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vourite, from which it is partly taken, 

and has language of superior poetical 

pretensions to Jones's, which last, how- 
ever, long continued to be more po- 

pular in representation. In 1756, 

Brooke’s Eurl of Westmoreland, an 

imaginary story of the Saxon period, 

with some good writing, er in 

Dublin, and, according to Vietor, was 

well received, and admired by the best 

judges. The principal characters were 
sustained by Mossop and Mrs. Grego- 
ry. We have now enumerated all the 
plays of this author that found their 
way to the stage; and these may be 
considered the best. The others are 
partly original, and partly taken from 
preceding writers. Antony and Cleo- 
patra and Cymbeline cannot be said 
to be improvements of Shakspeare. 

Montezuma is in some respects supe- 

rior to Dryden's Indian Emperor, of 

which it is a close imitation; and in 

The Impostor, the character of Maho- 

met is drawn with more truth and 

strength than Voltaire has exhibited 
in his tragedy of the same name. But 
there are absurdities intermingled with 
the scenes utterly incomprehensible in 
a writer who seldom violated the rules 
of just taste. There can be no doubt 
that Brooke merited a niche in John. 
son’s * Lives of the Poets,” in prefe- 
rence to many whose names, of little 
note, are to be found there; but it is 
by no means so clear that he owed his 
exclusion to persenal pique. Johnson 
was puid by the publishers to write the 
biographies ; but it does not appear 
that he was invested with the exclu. 
sive power of selection. The praise of 

Paul Whitehead, himself no mean 

se may console the admirers of 
rooke, as warmly expressed in the 

following lines :— 

** Shakspeare’s no more—lost was the poet’s name, 
‘Till thou, my friend, my genius, sprung to fame, 
Lur'd by his laurels’ never- fading bloom, 

You boldly snatch'd the trophy from his tomb; 
Taught the declining muse again to soar, 
And to Britannia gave one poet more,” 

Brooke died in Dublin, in the year 
1783, aged seventy-seven. [is single 
wife had borne him a large family of 
two-and-twenty children, of whom only 
two survived their father—a son, Ar- 
thur, and his daughter Charlotte, her- 
self a poetess, and translator of the 
bardic minstrelsy of Ireland. It was 
said also that she wrote a tragedy, called 


* Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat. 
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Belisarius, pronounced by those who 
had heard it read to possess much 
merit; but the manuscript is supposed 
to have been lost. 

Wutu1am Havarp was born in Dub- 
lin, in July, 1710. His father, who 
was an eminent vintner, gave hima 
liberal education, and intended him for 
the profession of a surgeon; but the 
stage displayed such charms, and made 
such an impression upon his youthful 
mind, that early in life he relinquished 
all other pursuits, and, before the age 
of twenty, had performed several cha- 
racters at the theatre in Smock-alley 
with sufficient applause to determine 
the colour of his future career. Am- 
bition and the hope of rising prompted 
him to leave Dublin, in 1730, and 
offer his services to Giffard, then ma- 
nager of Goodman’s-fields Theatre. 
Here he engaged himself at a very low 
salary. Asan actor he never soared 
beyond the numerous class of respect- 
ables. His person was good ; his voice 
clear and articulate ; his judgment and 
perfect understanding of his author 
eminently conspicuous on all occasions; 
while his gentle manners and unoffend- 
ing deportment gained him many pri- 
vate friends and the undeviating favour 
of the public. He possessed sound 
sense, but no genius ; was not deficient 
in feeling, yet too monotonous to burst 
forth in a whirlwind of passion, or to 
startle by an occasional flash of light- 
ning. He was, in fact, what Lord 
Byron said of a much superior modern 
actor, with less justice—the essence of 
mediocrity. ‘The same opinion may 
be delivered of his dramatic writings, 
four in number, which, although not 
entitled to rank in the first class, are 
oe to many that have been more 
talked of, and have met greater suc- 
cess, 


His first tragedy, Scanderbeg, 
was produced in 1733, when he was 


only in his twenty-third year. Con- 
sidered as an essay of youth, it has rea- 
sonable merit. ‘The very limited suc- 
cess of this play, which was only per- 
formed three times, checked the ardor 
scribendi in the young dramatist ; but 
in 1737, his friend. Giffard being in 
distress, he was induced to try the 
strength of his genius a second time, 
in the hope that a new play might 
revive the sinking fortunes of the thea. 
tre. For his subject on this occasion 
he chose the melancholy story of 
Charles I., comprehending the trial and 
prineipal points connected with the 
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death of that unhappy monarch. The 
theme was well chosen, and contains 
undoubtedly the true dramatic essence. 
The same materials have since been 
more ably handled by Miss Mitford ; 
but neither the recent authoress nor 
her predecessor have worked up the 
argument to the effect of which it is 
capable. Even Walter Scott has not 
drawn Cromwell with the controlling 
vigour which that consummate actor 
exhibited in every shifting variety of 
his public life. According to Lamar- 
tine, he and Carlile are the only two 
philosophers who have correctly gauged 
the great Protector, and measured his 
true standard and capacity. But Ha- 
vard’s is far from a bad play, and would 
have been better if he had enlivened it 
with more incident. The deviations 
from history may be pardoned even in 
so well known astory. He inelines 
to the king, but not with gross or ful. 
some partiality. Charles is more of a 
hero, and infinitely more interesting 
as aman, in his season of adversity, 
than when revelling in the exercise of 
the jus divinum, for which he sacrificed 
his friends, his family, and himself. 
Fox was greatly lauded for what was 
considered a very shrewd observation 
in his historical work, namely, that it 
would have been wiser to have impri- 
soned or banished Charles I. than to 
have executed him; and that the op- 
portunity he thus obtained of display- 
ing his courage and resigned piety, has 
created more respect for his memory 
than it could otherwise have acquired. 
Sallust had been beforehand with the 
great champion of whiggery in this 
opinion, for he says—‘* Plerique mor- 
tales postrema meminére, et in homini- 
bus impiis, sceleris eorum oblili, de pend 
disserunt, si ea paulo severior fuerit.” 
Havard’s constitutional indolenee 
and love of ease were so notorious, that 
when he undertook to write Charles 
I., Giffard insisted upon the power 
of keeping him under lock and key 
until the work was completed. This 
the good-natured author consented to; 
and under close confinement he re- 
mained until the piece was delivered 
for rehearsal. Perhaps the stiff meta- 
a style of the language may 
nave been influenced by the bodily 
restraint to which his muse was sub- 
jected. But the play drew crowded 
audiences for nineteen nights ; and, 
during the same season, was brought 
forward with equal competition and 
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success at the two rival theatres in 
Dublin. Hitchcock corroborates the 
remark of Davies, that ‘‘ never were 
tears so plentifully shed as at the 
mournful separation of Charles and 
the young princes. A bullying scene 
between the King and Cromwell was 
also greatly applauded. Havard en- 
joyed the double satisfaction of having, 
by the success of his second tragedy, 
materially served his friend Giffard, 
while he added something consider able 
to his own savings. In 1740 he re- 
vived the play at Drury-lane, on his 
benefit-night, on which occasion it 
was announced as being written in 
imitation of Shakespeare. Candour 
must admit that it would be very diffi- 
cult todiscover the resemblance. Onthe 
21st February, 1744, Havard brought 
out a third tragedy at Drury-lane, on 
the subject of Regulus. In this he 
followed the popular histories, but his 
own additions to the barrenness of the 
story are not particularly felicitous. 
The principal character was sustained 
by Garrick, then in his third season, 
and in the ‘fall tide of his early popu- 
larity. Murphy says that Garrick’s 
admirable acting gave warmth and 
energy to the whole piece, which, 
however, though supported by such 
talent, could only obtain a run of seven 
nights. Garrick disliked the Roman 
dress, and never willingly appeared in 
it. In 1763 Havard tried his hand at 
a farce called The Elopement, which 
was acted for his benefit, but not 
printed, and never repeated after. 
Havard continued on the stage until 
1769, when finding the inroads of time 
and disease too much to bear longer, 
he took leave of the theatre in form, 
on the 8th May, in an epilogue written 
and spoken by himself, after the play 
of Zura, in which Garrick acted Lu- 
signan for his benefit. Churchill's es- 
timate of his powers as an actor is 
extreme on the side of severity— 
“ Here Havard, all serene, in the same strains 
Loves, hates, and rages, triumphs, and complains; 


His easy, vacant face proclaim'd a heart 
‘Which could not feel emotions nor impart.” 


Havard retired first to Islington ; 
but finding himself in that locality 
farther removed from his habitual cir- 
cle of friends than he desired, he re- 
turned to the lodgings he had formerly 
occupied in Tavistock-street, where 
he died, after a lingering illness, on the 
20th of February, 1778, at the age of 
sixty-eight years, and was buried in 
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Covent-garden Churchyard, under a 
stone, bearing tbe following epitaph, 
written by Garrick, as ‘a tribute to 
the memory of a character he long 
knew and respected ” :— 


“*¢ An honest man's the noblest work of God |’ 


Havard from sorrow rests beneath this stone ; 
An honest man—bclov'd as soon as known: 
Howe'er defective in the mimic art, 

In real life he justly play'’d his part ; 

The noblest character he acted well, 

And heav'n applauded when the curtain fell," 


In less than a year after penning 
these lines Garrick followed his friend, 
and slept in a more costly mausoleum. 

Mrs, Letitra Pi. kineton was born 
in Dublinin 1712. She was the daugh- 
ter of Dr. Van Lewin, an eminent 
physician in that city, and married 
when very young the Rev. Matthew 
Pilkington, who was also a poet of no 
inconsiderable pretensions. There was 
too much imagination on both sides to 
produce a happy union ; and after living 
together in unseemly discord, they se- 
parated on an alleged cause, which im- 
pugned the lady’s character. This 
imputation, as might naturally be ex- 
pected, she denies stoutly in her cele- 
brated * Memoirs” of her own life ; 
but as the judge said on the trial of 
Eugene Aram, the defence is too in- 
genious for truth. On separating from 
her husband Mrs. Pilkington had re- 
course to her pen for her support, and 
raised a very considerable subscription 
for her * Memoirs,” which are ex- 
tremely entertaining, and contain many 
lively and original anecdotes of Dean 
Swift, with whom she was intimate. 
This unfortunate lady died in great 
penury, in July, 1750, having had re- 
course to intemperance to drown her 
sorrows, by which in all probability 
she shortened her days. She was only 
thirty-nine at the time of her death. 
Besides the Life, she wrote several 
poems, not without merit ; a burlesque 
satirical drama, entitled The Turkish 
Court, or, the London Prentice, which 
was acted at the little theatre in Capel- 
street, Dublin, in 1748, but never 
printed; and one act of a tragedy 
called The Roman Father, appended to 
the second volume of her “ Memoirs.” 

Of a very different character was 
Mrs. Frances SHeriwan, the mother 
of the great orator and dramatist. She 
was born in Ireland about the year 
1724, but descended from an English 
family of good repute, which had re- 
moved to the sister country, Her 
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maiden name was Chamberlaine, she 
being the grand-daughter of Sir Oliver 
Chamberlaine. ‘The first literary per- 
formance by which she distinguished 
herself was a little pamphlet, at the 
time of a violent party dispute, in 
which Mr. Thomas Sheridan, the elder, 
had recently embarked his fortune. A 
work so well-timed and acceptable, ex- 
citing the attention of Mr. Sheridan, 
he procured an introduction to his fair 
supporter, and so recommended him- 
self that he soon afterwards obtained 
her hand in marriage. He was truly 
fortunate in this important event 
of life, for she was a person of the 
most amiable disposition, with engag- 
ing manners and elegant accomplish- 
ments. The only drawback on their 
happiness was her delicate health. 
After lingering for several years in a 
very weak state, she died at Blois, in 
France, in the year 1767. Her dra- 
matic works consist of two comedies, 
The Discovery and the The Dupe. 
They were both brought out at Drury- 
lane, in1763. The former was eminent- 
ly successful, the latter a failure. The 
Discovery was acted for seventeen suc- 
cessive nights with great applause. The 
managers gave Sheridan, who was not 


then regularly engaged, the sixteenth 


night for his own benefit. This play 
is also remarkable as containing the 
last original character in which Garrick 
ever appeared —Sir Anthony Bran- 
ville. The part is that of a solemn, 
conceited fop, utterly at variance with 
those usually assumed by the lively, 
mercurial Roscius. As in other comic 
delineations, he was distinguished by 
ease, spirit, and expression, in this 
he seemed utterly to have extinguished 
his natural talents; assuming a dry, 
stiff manner, with an immovable 
face, and thus extracted from this 
pedantic object (who assumed every 
passion without showing a spark of 
any in his action or features) infinite 
entertainment, which, notwithstanding 
the length and languor of some of the 
scenes, secured to the play the appro- 
bation of the gayer part of the au- 
dience. This is the account given 
by Victor. Davies, on the other hand, 
says in his Life of Garrick,” that the 
public pronounced this effort a failure, 
and that the great actor for once either 
did not, or would not, understand the 
idea of the author. He himself thought 
differently, for in several letters he 
dwells with great complacency on his 
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new character, and twelve vears later 
revived and repeated it six times dur- 
ing his last season, on which occasion 
he was the only remaining original 
performer. Zhe Dupe survived for 
three nights, and was treated with 
more severity than it deserved. Victor 
prophesied to the authoress that her 
play would be unpopular, but he did 
not expect that it would be so deci- 
dedly rejected. Its principal fault is 
want of incident. Mrs. Clive per- 
formed a character called Mrs. Friend- 
ly, a great talker. The scenes in 
which she was concerned were well re- 
ceived, and appeared to be the only 
portions that affordedamusement. Mrs. 
Sheridan, besides the comedies above- 
named, wrote an excellent novel, in 
five volumes, called ‘Sidney Bid- 
dulph,” which long enjoyed a first-rate 
reputation, and is supposed to have 
suggested to her son some portion of 
the plot of the School fur Scandal. 
She is also the authoress of a romance 
named ‘* Nourjahad,” which has been 
often reprinted, and contains much 
imaginative power, productive of an 
admirable moral. ‘The subject has 
been twice dramatised. First, in 1803, 
by the Margravine of Anspach, and 
performed by amateurs at her private 
theatre at Brandenburgh House; and 
again in 1813, by an anonymous au- 
thor, when it was acted for forty nights 
at Drury-lane, with great success and 
attraction, the principal character 
being sustained by Elliston. Both of 
these dramatic versions are founded 
on Mrs. Sheridan’s romance. 

The Rev. Pair Francis was born 
in Dublin, and descended from an Irish 
family. His father was dean of a ca- 
thedral, and also rector of St. Mary’s, 
in the Irish metropolis; from which 
latter post he was ejected by the court 
on account of his Tory principles, after 
he had enjoyed the plurality for eigh- 
teen years. His son, the author of whom 
we are treating, was also brought up 
to the church, and had a doctor’s de- 
gree conferred upon him. He was 
more celebrated as a translator than as 
an original writer. His English ver. 
sions of Horace and Demosthenes, par- 
ticularly the former, obtained consider. 
able popularity. He also wrote much 
on political subjects ; and, at the com- 
mencement of the reignof George IIL, 
is supposed to have been employed by 
the Government in writing in its de- 
fence. For these good works he was 
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promoted to the rectory of Barrow, in 
Suffolk, and to the chaplainship of 
Chelsea Hospital. He died at Bath, 
on the 5th of March 1773, leaving a 
son, the more celebrated Sir Philip 
Francis, Knight of the Bath, who 
was one of the supreme council of 
Bengal, during the government of War- 
ren Hastings, with whom he fought a 
duel, in Calcutta. It was for a long 
time considered almost proved that he 
was the author of Junius; but that 
questio verata has been once more 
revived, and he is no longer the popular 
candidate. 

Dr. Francis wrote two tragedies— 
Eugenia and Constantine. ‘The first 
was acted at Drury-lane, in 1752; the 
principal character, Mercour, being 
sustained by Garrick; but he could 
only carry it through six nights, after 
which it was never revived. The play 
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is of the middling elass; or, as honest 
Dogberry has it, ‘‘ most tolerable, and 
not to be endured.” It has no promi. 
nent fault, but is uniformly dull, and 
written in laboured blank verse ; for 
which reason (we can discover no 
other) the author calls it a tragedy. 
He says in his preface — “* It may not 
be improper to tell an English reader 
some circumstances of this play. The 
character of milia, consequently her 
scenes with Mercour, is wholly new. 
The fable, excepting some alterations, 
is taken from a comedy published last 
year, by Madame de Grafigny.” The 
following may be taken as an average 
specimen of the poetry and sentiments. 
Mercour, who has seduced A milia, and 
wishes to get rid of her, proposes that 
she should marry his brother Clerval ; 
to which she replies :— 


“What! shall I stain the holy marriage bed ? 
Give to a noble, unsuspecting youth 
The foul pollution of his brother’s passions ? 
Mercour.—These are among the many things, A:milia, 
Which, if not known, are not. 


Emilia.— 
Mercour,—But not to tell. 
milia,— 


Do I not know them ? 


Heaven will in thunders tell them. 


Mercour.—If Heaven told secrets of this kind in thunder, 


Mercour, it must be remembered, is 
an arch, hardened villain, who does not 
preach or recommend orthodox doc- 
trine. 

Francis next tried his chance at 
Covent-garden with Constantine ; but 
Barry and Miss Bellamy could not help 
him up the Parnassian height more 
readily than Garrick had done. In con- 
sequence, however, of the ill success of 
his second play, Miss Bellamy, then in 
the zenith of her attraction and popu- 
larity, recommended Dr. Francis to 
Mr. Fox’s patronage, which led to his 
preferment. COburchill, the bitter sa- 
tirist, once said in conversation, that 
he intended to write a poem, in which 
Francis was to make his appearance as 
the ordinary of Newgate. 

Pavut Hirrernan was born in Dub- 
lin, in the year 1719; received part of 
his education in a classical seminary 
there, and took the degree of bachelor 
of physic in a college in the south of 
France. Not meeting with much sue- 
cess in the profession to which he was 
bred, he was soon obliged to rely on 
his pen for a subsistence. While in 


Dublin, he was for some time concern- 


Sure it would roll unceasing !” 





ed in a public political paper, called 
The Tickler, written in opposition to 
the famous patriot, Dr. Lucas; and on 
his coming over to London, was em- 
ployed as a general hack by the book. 
sellers. He had no fixed principles, and 
very moderate abilities, but a ready vein 
of scurrilous vulgarity, and cared little 
as to what he wrote or said, provided 
he could live, and extort money by low 
abuse. His conversation was habi- 
tually coarse and offensive, and his 
whole behaviour evinced a mind over 
which the opinions of the respectable 
portions of society had no influence. 

After an Longin disreputable life, 
oppressed by poverty and disease, he 
ended a miserable existence about the 
beginning of June, 1777. Of this 
eccentric being many amusing and ex- 
traordinary anecdotes have been re- 
lated; of which some may be seen in 
the twenty-fifth volume of the ‘ Euro- 
pean Magazine.” His dramatic works 
are six in number— The Lady's Choice, 
a petite piece; The Wishes of a Free 
People, a dramatic poem; The New 
ears a farce; The Earl of 

arwick, a tragedy; National Preju~ 
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dice, a comedy ; and The Philosophic 
Whim, or Astronomy, a farce. The 
Lady's Choice was brought out at Co- 
vent-garden, in 1759, for the benefit 
of the author; it had been previously 
acted at Drury-lane, in 1756. There 
is a fair share of coarse humour in the 
dialogue, but no incident. The New 
Hippocrates was acted at Drury-lane, 
in 1761, and appeared utterly destitute 
of character, plot, or language. Gar- 
rick was afraid of Hiffernan’s scurrility, 
and inflicted his dullness on the public 
as a sop to Cerberus. In 1764, Hif- 
fernan printed a very indifferent trans- 
lation of La Harpe’s tragedy of The 
Earl of Warwick, but was never able 
to seduce any manager to act it. In 
1768, Mrs. Abington produced his co- 
medy of National Prejudice for her 
benefit, Zhe Philosophic Whim is a 
jumble of utter nonsense, which found 
a printer, but the public were spared 
the infliction of enduring its represen- 
tation. It is intended as a ridicule of 
some branches of modern philosophy, 
but miserably executed. 

Henry Jones wasborn in Drogheda, 
inthe county of Meath. Hewasnothing 
more than an humble bricklayer; but 


having, like Burns, though with less 
inspiration, a natural turn for the 
muses, he pursued his devotions to 
them even during his mechanical la- 
bours, and composed a line of brick 


and a line of verse alternately. His 
bias ran in favour of panegyric, which 
gained him friends; andin the year 
1745, when the Earl of Chesterfield 
went over to Ireland as Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, Jones was recommended to the 
notice of that accomplished nobleman, 
who took him under his special pro- 
tection, transplanted him to England, 
recommended him to many of the no- 
bility there, and not only by his influ- 
ence and interest procured him a large 
subscription for publishing his poems, 
but, it is said, even charged himself with 
the alteration and correction of his 
traged y of The Earl of Essex, which he 
prevailed on the managers of Covent- 
garden to bring on the stage. Lord 
Chesterfield also recommended him, 
in the warmest manner, to Colley Cib- 
ber, who showed him a thousand acts 
of friendship, and even made strong 
efforts, by his interest at court, to ob- 
tain for him the post of poet-laureate 
after his death. With these favour- 
able prospects, it might have been ex- 
pected that Jones would have passed 
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through life happily for himself, and 
creditably to the partiality ofhis friends; 
but this unfortunately was not the 
ease. His temper was capricious, his 
habits unsteady, and he appeared to 
think himself born rather to be sup- 
ported by others, than under a duty to 
secure to himself the profits which 
his writings and the munificence of his 
patrons from time to time afforded. 
After experiencing many reverses of 
fortune, he died in great indigence, in 
April, 1770, in a garret belonging to 
the landlord of the Bedford Coffee- 
house, by whose charity he had been 
for some time entirely supported. In 
many respects, except equality of ge- 
nius, Jones resembled the ploughman 
bard of Caledonia, His tragedy of The 
Earl of Essex was produtell at Covent- 
garden, on the 21st Feb., 1753, and has 
been often revived since. Jones in this 
play, and Banks long before him, in 
his Unhappy Favourite, are guilty of a 
great mistake in making Lord Burleigh 
one of their dramatis persone. Lord 
Burleigh was dead three years before. 
They should have called the character 
Robert Cecil, as Brooke does in his 
tragedy on the same subject. Jones's 
play was admirably acted by Barry and 
Mrs. Cibber, and indeed in all the sub- 
ordinate characters. Tate Wilkinson 
relates, that when Barry, in the fifth 
act, on going out to execution, pointed 
to the Countess of Rutland, who lay 
fainting on the ground, and said, “Oh! 
look there !” his attitude and pathetic 
expression of voice and countenance 
were such, that the critics in the pit 
actually burst into tears, and then 
shook the theatre with repeated and un- 
bounded applause. This is one of the re- 
corded great efforts of the great actors 
of former days, which modern actors do 
not try to execute, and modern audien- 
ces would not appreciate if they did. 
Nous avons changé tout cela, as they say 
in the old French comedy. Jones left 
unfinished another tragedy, called The 
Cave of Idra, in the hands of Reddish 
the actor, who consigning it to Hif- 
fernan, he enlarged it to five acts, and 
produced it at Drury-lane, in 1774, 
for Reddish’s benefit. It is believed 
that another tragedy by Jones, called 
Harold, is still in existence somewhere, 
in manuscript. 

Kane O'Hara was, in all probabi- 
lity, born between 1715 and 1720. We 
can trace little of his personal history 
beyond the leading facts, that he was a 
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native of Ireland, a younger brother of 
a highly respectable family, and well 
known in the fashionable world. He 
resided in the neighbourhood of Dub- 
lin, and gave no indication, either in his 
appearance, habitual manners, or style 
of talk, that he possessed within him the 
vein of rich humour which enlivens his 
compositions. His strength lay in the 
burlesque, to assist which he had a per- 
fect knowledge of music, with a well- 
regulated taste. He died, in advanced 
years, on the 17th of June, 1782, hav- 
ing been, for a considerable time, de- 
prived of his eyesight. He wrote five 
dramatic pieces, all in the burletta 
class, which met with great success, 
and some of them still continue to be 
popular in defiance of time and changed 
opinions, Who is there, with a laugh 
in him, that does not enjoy Midas and 
Tom Thumb ? 

Midas was originally produced at 
the Crow-street Theatre in Dublin, in 
January, 1762. The Earl of Halifax, 
then Lord Lieutenant, honoured the 
fourth night with his presence, which 
was quite suflicient to ensure perma- 
nent attraction. The piece is, perhaps, 
in itself, the very best of the numerous 

roductions in the same species which 

ave continued to follow it. In its 
original state of three acts, it was long 
and tedious, and palled upon the 
audience ; but reduced, as at present, 
to an afterpiece, it is likely to hold a 
distinguished place on the stage, as 
long as theatrical entertainments are 
in existence. Spranger Barry, at that 
time manager of Crow-street, intended 
to perform Sileno, in Midas, and re- 
hearsed the part several times ; but not 
being equal to the music he gave it 
up, and it was played by Corri. Midas 
was first produced at Covent-garden, 
on the 22nd of February, 1762, and 
repeated nine times during that season. 
There is an old play by Lyly on this 
subject, but nove of the incidents are 
used in the burlesque, except the con- 
test for musical superiority between 
Apollo and Pan. 

The Golden Pippin, which ridicules 
the Judgment of Paris, came out at 
Covent-garden on 6th Feb., 1773. The 
author fell into the same error which 
he had committed before, of making his 
“ae too long; but on the third night 

e@ very judiciously curtailed it into 
two acts. ‘The celebrated Nan Catle 
rformed Juno, and established half 

r own reputation, and nearly all the 
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success of the burletta, in a ballad 
called ‘‘ Push about the jorum,” which 
she acted and sung with a breadth of 
humour and effect that carried the 
house by storm. The fair vocalist was 
frail, fascinating, and fortunate. Such 
was her popularity and attraction in 
Dublin, thes she received as much as 
forty pounds per night from Mossop, 
on several occasions. Those who study 
theatricals minutely, will find that large 
nightly salaries are not exclusively a 
hydra of modern growth. O'Keeffe 
says of Nan Catley—‘ She was one of 
the most beautiful women I ever saw ; 
the expression of her eyes, and the 
smiles and dimples that played round 
her lip and cheeks were enchanting— 
she was eccentric, but had an excellent 
heart.” She wore her hair after a 
veculiar fashion, which all the ladies 
in Dublin copied, and called having 
their hair Catley-fied. O'Keeffe illus. 
trates the humours of this wayward 
child of genius, by the following amus- 
ing anecdote :—* The first time of m 

venturing into a theatre after the ill. 
success of my Banditti, Miss Catley 
accosted me from a front row in the 
lower boxes, loud enough to be heard 
by all and every body, ‘So, O’Keeffe, 
you had a piece damned the other night 
—Il’m glad of it—the devil mend you 
for writing an opera without bringing 
me into it?’ A few minutes after she 
had thus addressed me, Leoni entered 
the box, with a lady leaning on his 
arm, Miss Catley, catching his eye, 
called out, ‘ How do you do, Leoni? 
I hear you're married. Is that your 
wife? Bid her stand up till I see her.’ 
Leoni, abashed, whispered the lady, 
who, with good-humoured compliance, 
stood up. Catley, after surveying her 
alittle, said, ‘Ha! very well, indeed ; 
I like your choice — she'll do.’ The 
audience around seemed more diverted 
with this scene in the boxes than with 
that on the stage, as Miss Catley and 
her oddities were well known to all,” 
The Two Misers is a musical farce, 
avowedly borrowed from the French 
of Falbaire. It was well received in 
1775, but revived at Drury-lane, in 
1816, without success. April Day is 
far inferior to the other productions 
of the same author. It was acted at 
the Haymarket in 1777, the principal 
characters by Bannister and Edwin. 
The burletta of Zom Thumb, altered 
from Fielding’s Tragedy of Tragedies, 
came out at Covent-garden, on the 
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8rd of October, 1780, and still keeps 
the stage with undiminished credit. 
There were no songs in the original 
piece, which was purely satirical, and 
may properly be considered as a sequel 
to the Duke of Buckingham’s Re- 
hearsal, Mrs. Pilkington says, in her 
** Memoirs,” that Dean Swift declared 
to her, that he had not laughed above 
twice in his life— once at some trick 
played by a mountebank’s Merry An- 
drew, and the other time at the circum. 
stance of Tom Thumb’skilling the ghost. 
This incident was omitted by Fielding 
after the first edition. There never 
was & more ingenious improvement 
on an original, than Kane O’Hara’s 
new adaptation of this immortal bur- 
lesque. 

xoRGES Epmunp Howanrp, the in- 
timate friend and correspondent of 
Henry Brooke, was altogether a very 
remarkable person. He was educated 
under Dr. Sheridan, who prepared him 
for the University, where he was in- 
tended for the church, and hoped for 
a fellowship; but circumstances made 
him first a soldier, and afterwards an 
attorney. He had a natural tendency 
to be a poet, but never suffered his 


imaginative propensities to interfere 


with more lucrative business. He was 
avery voluminous writer on law and 
politics, which latter indulgence entail- 
ed on him a torrent of abuse and ridi- 
cule in the party periodicals of the day. 
He died in his native city, Dublin, in 
June, 1786, possessed of a very con- 
siderable fortune, wholly acquired by 
his own industry and application. The 
newspapers of the day made it amount 
to £60,000. His published works 
are very numerous and miscellaneous, 
amounting to fifteen volumes—four in 
quarto, and eleven in octavo. They 
were chiefly printed in Ireland, and 
may be picked up there, but are more 
difficult of access in England ; and to 
say the truth, the greater part of them 
are not likely to attract many readers. 
What we have to do with here are his 
three tragedies— Almeyda, or the Rival 
Kings, taken from Hawksworth’s “ Al- 
moran and Hamet;” The Siege ¥ 
Tamor, and The Female Gamester—ali 
written after he had passed his fiftieth 
year. » None of them were ever acted ; 
and in the lyrical portions of the last, 
Howard was said to have been assisted 
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by the author of Gustavus Vasa. As 
mere closet plays, they are not without 
merit, although the acting drama has 
lost little by their being neglected. 
Howard has written memoirs of him- 
self, which contain some curious and 
interesting particulars. He takes am- 
= credit for the moral tendency of 

is literary labours, and says he could 
challenge the world to find in any of 
his publications, poetical, politieal, or 
otherwise, a single syllable to the pre- 
judice of his neighbour, or to the peace 
of society, in any respect against 
truth, or the strictest principles of re- 
ligion and virtue. The claim is put 
forth on solid grounds; but it would 
have been more graceful if he had suf. 
fered another to handle the trumpet 
for him, instead of blowing such a loud 
flourish on his own account. 

Tuomas Saenmpan is a name which 
all well-wishers to the Irish stage are 
bound to remember with respect and 
gratitude. By his personal conduct 
and character, he conferred respecta- 
bility on a profession which had been 
commonly stigmatised as degrading, 
and rescued the national theatre from 
the accumulated evils of misrule, un- 
bridled license, insubordination, and 
irregular payments, under which it 
was nearly extinguished when he as- 
sumed the managerial helm. His 
reign was unprofitable and tumultu- 
ous ; some of the troubles in which he 
was involved he brought on himself, by 
want of prompt decision in a critical 
moment; but he swept away many 
abuses, and elevated the drama in the 
Irish metropolis, at least to a level 
with its proudest ascendancy at Drury- 
lane and Covent-garden. During his 
first season as sole director, the play- 
bills exhibited the names of Garrick, 
Barry, Sheridan, and Miss Bellamy, 
on the same night, and in the same 
performances. This occurred in 1745— 
so long ago were the audience of Dub- 
lin accustomed to see and to require a 
combination of the leading talent of 
the day. 

Thomas Sheridan, the third son of 
Swift’s friend, and father of the great 
orator, was born at Quilca, in the 
county of Cavan, in 1719, and died at 
Margate, on the 14th of August, 1788. 
A very characteristic tribute to his 
memory,* in the form of an epitaph, 


‘ 


* See Dusiry Universiry Macazine, March, 1850, under “ Irish Theatricals.” 
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was written by Dr. Parr, but not in- 
scribed upon his intended monument. 
He received the first rudiments of edu- 
cation under his father, and at the age 
of thirteen was admitted on the foun- 
dation at Westminster school, where in 
two years he obtained a King’s Scholar- 
ship by merit alone. From thence he 
wasremoved to Trinity College, Dublin, 
where he took his degree as M.A., 
about 1736. He was originally intend- 
ed for the church, but he had no in- 
terest, and little prospect of prefer- 
ment. In 1738, his father died, when 
he found himself ‘lord of his presence, 
and no land besides,” but under a 
pressing necessity of choosing his fu- 
ture course in life. He had acquired 
much reputation for oratory in the de- 
livery of his academic exercises, and 
this turned his thoughts to the stage— 
an evil selection for himself, but of in- 
finite benefit to the cause in which he 
finally resolved to embark. His figure 
and voice were defective, but he pos- 
sessed sound judgment, which carried 
him over all difficulties. On the 29th 
of January, 1743, being then only 
twenty-three years of age, he appeared 
at Smock-alley as Richard I1L., and 
met with a success almost equal to that 
which had accompanied the debit of 
Garrick, in London, two years earlier, 
and in the same character, He sub- 
sequently performed Hamlet, Brutus, 
Lord Townly, Othello, and Cato, with 
increasing applause. The last-named 
play involved him in a squabble with 

heophilus Cibber, about a robe, when 
both rushed into print in a series of 
appéals to the public. This contro- 
versy was afterwards collected into a 
pamphlet, under the title of ** Buskin 
and Sock,” and is worth looking after 
by any one who may contemplate writ- 
ing a complete history of the Irish 
stage. The immediate consequence 
drove Sheridan to Covent-guarden, 
where he appeared in Hamlet, on the 
8st of March, 1744; and at Drury- 
lane, as Othello, on the 26th of April, 
1745. Inthe May of that year, he at- 
tained the summit of his wishes — the 
sole direction of the Dublin theatre, 
with unlimited powers, and set to work 
immediately to produce the reform 
which he felt to be necessary, and 
thought he was able to effect. His 
ne object was to engage Garrick, 

e accordingly wrote a letter to him, 
saying, that he was then sole manager 
of the Dublin stage, and understand. 
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ing he had expressed a wish to pay a 
second visit to Ireland, he informed 
him he should be happy to see him in 
Dublin, and that he would give him 
every advantage and encouragement 
he could in reason expect. In short, 
he made an offer to divide the profits 
arising from their united representa- 
tions, after deducting the expenses in- 
curred. As there had been a sort of 
rivalship and coolness between them 
before Sheridan left London, he, at the 
same time, frankly added, that he must 
expect nothing from his friendship, but 
all that the very best actor had a right 
to command he might be certain 
should be granted. 

Garrick was on a visit at Colonel 
Wyndham’s, when he received this 
letter. After looking it over, he put 
it into his host's hand, saying, * This 
is the oddest epistle I ever read in my 
life.” 

«‘Tt may be an odd one,” replied 
the Colonel, when he had perused it; 
but it is surely an honest one. I 
should certainly depend upon a man 
that treated me with such openness and 
simplicity of heart.” 

Garrick accordingly accepted the 
invitation, and repaired to Ireland, 
On his arrival he was met by Sheridan, 
who offered to fulfil his promise of 
sharing profits and losses. Though 
nothing could be fairer than this pro- 
posal, Garrick insisted on a stipulated 
sum for performing through the win- 
ter. The other objected to the de. 
mand, and persisted in his first offer, 
which, as he justly observed, was the 
most reasonable. The attraction could 
hardly fail, and Garrick would, under 
any result, receive as much money as 
he brought, while others would not be 
losers, After some little dispute, which 
Sheridan decided by taking out his 
watch, and demanding a definitive an- 
swer in fiye minutes, Garrick sub- 
mitted to his terms, and the affair 
closed in a most amicable manner. 
The season proved to be one of un- 
precedented brilliancy, and placed the 
Dublin Theatre on a pinnacle, which 
it has never since overtopped ; but the 
manager's profits by no means kept 
pace with the efforts he made, and the 
reputation he established. The great 
commercial secret to be learnt in con- 
ducting ‘a theatre, is not how much 
money can be taken, but how much 
can be kept. To Sheridan’s credit, it 
must be recorded, that throughout the 
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whole connexion between him and 
Garrick, such was his strict adherence 
to his engagements, and open, unre- 
served behaviour, that they parted on 
the most friendly terms; Garrick ac- 
knowledging that he had found him 
the man of Boron and the gentleman. 
He might well do so, seeing that he 
returned to England with a well-stock- 
ed purse, and a great addition to his 
professional fame, Garrick has been 
frequently charged with envy and jea- 
lousy, but during his sojourn in Dub- 
lin he bore ample testimony to Barry's 
rising merit; and in several letters, 
written to his friends in London, he 
assured them that he was the best lover 
he had ever seen. Hitchcock says, he 
played Altamont, in the Fair Penitent, 
so finely, that he made the part equal- 
ly prominent with the Lothario of Gar- 
rick, and the Horatio of Sheridan. 
The observation has been frequently 
repeated, but the fact is impossible, 
That Barry imparted more consequence 
to Altamont than the character ever 
received either before or since, it is 
easy to believe; but genius cannot 
produce effects without material ; and 
the husband of Calista is so kept down 
by the author, that no executive talent 
could raise him above the uninterest- 
ing class who are professionally desig- 
nated, walking gentlemen. 

Sheridan, emboldened by the success 
of his first season, went on prospe- 
rously with his work of regenerating the 
Irish stage, until 1754, when the cele- 
brated *‘ Mahomet Row” occurred, 
which broke his fortunes, and drove 
him from the management. The de- 
tails of this event have been so often 
described, that repetition here would 
be superfluous. Sheridan brought it 
on himself by two capital errors ; he 
ought not to have repeated the play, 
and he ought to have appeared when 
the audience demanded his presence. 
As they called for him he would surely 
have been heard. In nineteen cases 
out of twenty, the most formidable 
organised copra is beaten by a 
bold front and a ready argument. 
Sheridan’s general system was charac- 
terised by much energy and ability; 
but he fell into a leading mistake in 
starting with combinations which it 
was impossible to continue, and com- 
mitted one of equal magnitude by en- 
gaging to give larger salaries to parti- 
cular performers than the theatre could 


afford, These engagements were all 
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punctually fulfilled; but they establish- 


ed precedents which his successors have 
found it very difficult to imitate. 

On the 24th of October, 1754, She- 
ridan having accepted an engagement 
in London, appeared in Covent-garden, 
as Hamlet. ‘The ‘* Dramatic Censor ” 
thus speaks of his performance: — 
‘‘ Sheridan, under the disadvantages 
of a moderate person, and still more 
moderate voice, by the effects of sound 
judgment undoubtedly stands second 
to Garrick. In the lighter scenes he 
wants ease and levity; but in the so- 
liloquies, and the closet scene, he is 
truly excellent.” During this season 
he brought out his alteration of Corio- 
lanus, from Shakspeare and Thompson, 
but the play was published without his 
name as the adapter. In 1756, Victor 
and Sowdon, to whom Sheridan had 
let his theatre, being thoroughly tired 
of their experiment, and the public 
expressing a wish for his return, he 
once more resumed the helm of ma- 
nagement; but to the perpetual dis- 
grace of that same public, he was 
compelled, before being permitted to 
appear, to make an apology to the 
parties who had done their best to 
ruin him, without the slightest provo- 
cation or offence on his part. He went 
on for several seasons with varied suc- 
cess, until Barry and Woodward built 
the theatre in Crow-street, and the op- 
position proved mutually ruinous. The 
new house, as Victor prophetically 
observed, was “a foundation of mis- 
fortune to many.” On the 20th of 
April, 1759, Sheridan finally retired 
from the ungrateful task to which he 
had devoted many of the best years of 
his life. In 1760-1], he engaged at 
Drury-lane with Garrick, and they 
appeared together and alternately in 
many pieces with mutual advantages 
and drew crowded houses; but in the 
revival of King John, Sheridan, who 
performed the King, appeared to tower 
so completely over Garrick, whose fi- 
gure unfitted him for Falconbridge, 
that the latter was disgusted with his 
comparative failure, and curtailed the 
run of the play, although the boxes 
were taken for several nights in suc- 
cession. The anecdote rests on the 
authority of Davies, who, as a chroni- 
cler, is not quite as much to be depended 
on as Polybius or Tacitus. Whatever 
might be the cause, Sheridan and Gar- 
rick parted at the close of the season; 
with mutual animosity, and the well- 
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meant interference of friends failed to 
reconcile the quarrel. 

Sheridan's last appearance as an ac- 
tor was at Covent-garden, in 1776; 
and his concluding performance, Mask- 
well, in Congreve’s Double- Dealer, for 
his own benefit, on the 5th March. 
After this, he confined himself to deli- 
vering lectures on oratory, and joined 
Henderson, as late as 1785, in miscel- 
Janeous readings, at Freemason’s Hall. 
When his son purchased Garrick’s in- 
terest in Drury-lane, in 1770, the el- 
der Sheridan was appointed manager ; 
but he was found to be either too old, 
or too bold a reformer, and resigned 
his post at the end of three years. 

English literature owes to Thomas 
Sheridan “A Pronouncing Diction- 
ary,” which was long considered the 
standard authority; an ‘Essay on 
Education,” a ‘ Course of Oratorical 
Lectures,” and a complete edition of 
the ** Works of Dean Swift,” with a 
life of the author, which was published 
in 1784, in nineteen volumes octavo. 
His dramatic works are four in num- 
ber — one original farce, and three al- 
terations. Captain O' Blunder, or the 
Brave Irishman, was written when 
Sheridan was a mere boy; but the 
original copy being lost, the dialogue 
was supplied from the memory of the 
actors. The subject is taken from 
Moliere’s Monsieur de Pourceaug- 
nac, who is turned into an Irishman. 
This farce was first acted at Goodman’s 
Fields in 1746. O'Keeffe says that 
Sheridan wrote the part of Captain 
O’Blunder for Isaac Sparkes; that it 
had a powerful effect, and was played 
very often. Coriolanus is a variorum 
edition of Thompson’s previous muti- 
lation, with the introduction of the 
“ Ovation,” and triumphal chorus, 
“See the conquering hero comes,” 
which John Kemble afterwards re- 
tained, together with the metamor- 
phosed last act, and announced to 
the unsuspecting public that all this 
was genuine echapeine. Sheridan 
added the second title of the “ Roman 
Matron,” which Kemble also retained. 
The Loyal Subject is a rechauffé of 
Beaumont and Fletcher's tragi-co- 
medy of the same name, acted in 
Dublin, without much attraction, and 
never printed. Romeo and Juliet was 
also produced in Ireland in 1746. 
The alterations here are utterly un- 

ardonable. Sheridan, who performed 
omeo, robbed Mercutio of his Queen 
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Mab speech, and added it to his own 
part. We have seen this most incon- 
gruous larceny perpetrated in more 
recent days, by Montague Talbot, 
when manager of sundry small theatres 
in the north of Ireland; but we were 
not aware at the time that he could 
quote such a plausible precedent. Ac- 
cording to Hitchcock, Romeo and 
Juliet was got up with a characteris- 
tic pomp and plenbous never before 
exhibited on the stage in Ireland, and 
was performed for many successive 
nights — the great point of atiraction 
being the funeral procession. Gar- 
rick’s alteration did not appear until 
two years later; and as Sheridan’s was 
never printed, it is impossible now to 
say which of the two Shakspeare-mend- 
ers copied from the other. In closing 
this brief notice of Thomas Sheridan, 
it may be said with truth, that he was 
a most judicious actor, an accomplish- 
ed manager, a sound scholar, a highly 
respectable gentleman, and a very in- 
different dramatist. 

Francis GENTLEMAN was born in 
York-street, Dublin, on the 23rd of 
October, 1728, and received the rudi- 
ments of his education there, at the 
seminary of the Rev. W. Butler, where 
he was schoolfellow with the celebrat- 
ed tragedian Mossop. At the age of 
fifteen he obtained a commission in a 
regiment of which his father was ma- 
jor; but making an exchange to a 
newly-raised company, he was reduced 
at the conclusion of the war, in 1748, 
On this event, he indulged his inclina- 
tion for the stage, and accordingly ap- 
peared at the Smock-alley theatre, as 
Aboan, in Oroonoko. Nothwithstand- 
ing an unimportant figure and para- 
lysing timidity, he succeeded (if we 
are to believe his own account) be- 
yond his most sanguine expectations ; 
but having some property, and hear. 
ing that a legacy had been left him 
by arelation, he determined to come 
to London, where, it appears, he soon 
dissipated the little fortune he possess- 
ed. He then engaged to perform at 
the theatre in Bath, and remained 
there some time. From thence he mi- 
— to Edinburgh, Manchester, 

iverpool, Chester, and other places, 
following the itinerant car of Thespis 
in many wanderings. Growing tired 
of a desultory life, he settled at Malton, 
about twenty miles from York, on the 
road to Scarborough, where he mar- 
ried, and had some expectation of being 
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rovided for by the Marquis of Gran- 

y, to whom he was recommended by 
a gentleman that had known his father. 
With this hope, he returned to Lon- 
don, but soon had the mortification to 
find his prospects clouded by the sud- 
den death of his patron. In 1770, he 
performed at the Haymarket, under 
the management of Foote, and con- 
tinued with him three seasons, when 
he was discharged, not for his own de- 
merits, but * at a time of peculiar em- 
barrassment to the manager.” Gen- 
tleman afterwards returned to Ireland, 
where he died, on the 21st of Decem- 
ber, 1784, in George’s-lane, Dublin, 
having for the last seven years of his 
life struggled under sickness and want 
to an unusual extent of misery. He 
seems to have had no great reason to 
be satisfied with his success either as 
an actor or author. <A short account 
of himself is prefixed to his comedy of 
The Modish Wife, acted at the Hay- 
market, and printed in 1774. From that 
we have extracted these few particulars: 
“‘T heartily wish,” says he, ‘I had 
been fated to use an awl and end, soon- 
er than the pen; for nothing but a 
pensioned defender of government, a 
sycophant to managers, or a slave to 
booksellers, can do anything more than 
crawl,” 

Gentleman wrote fifteen dramatic 
pieces, some of which were acted at 
the country theatres to which he be- 
longed, others at the Haymarket, and 
some not at all. They are entirely for- 
gotten, with the exception of The To- 
bacconist, a condensed alteration of Ben 
Johnson's Alchemyst, which was re- 

rinted in Oxberry’s British Theatre, 
in 1818. This is the piece which Ed- 
mund Kean revived for his benefit at 
Drury-lane, on the 24th of May, 1815, 
when Mrs. Garrick wrote a laconic note 
to tell him he could not play Abel 
Drugger; to which he replied, with 
equal brevity, that he knew it. Fran- 
cis Gentleman was also the author of 
a critical work, in two volumes, called 
‘The Dramatic Censor,” which ap- 
peared in 1770, and attracted some no- 
tice. He enjoys, too, the discredit of 
being the editor of the worst edition of 
Shakspeare that ever appeared, name- 
ly, that printed by Bell, in nine vo- 
lumes, in 1773. 

What living man of letters is there 
who does not feel that he was perso- 
nally acquainted with Oxtver Goup- 
sMITH, and entitled to rank amongst 
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his intimate associates? An Irishman 
he was, and Ireland may well be proud 
of him; but he was also a genuine 
cosmopolite — a true citizen of the 
world, and extended humanity claims 
him as a friend and brother. Who 
will gainsay that he was the easiest, 
the simplest, the most unaffected, the 
most graceful, the most touching, the 
most humorous, the most varied, and, 
at the same time, the most entertaining 
writer that ever put his thoughts on 
record, for the amusement and instruc- 
tion of posterity ? What has he done 
that could have been as well done by 
any one else, or that it would have 
been better to have left alone? We 
would give a Bodleian Library (if we 
had it) to forget “* The Vicar of Wake- 
field,” and see it now placed before us 
for the first time. How beautiful are 
his versatile qualifications expressed in 
the epitaph written by Johnson, and 
inscribed on his monument in * West- 
minster’s old Abbey,”—** Nullum feré 
scribendi genus non tetigit, nullum quod 
tetigit non ornavit ;” and how sincerely 
grateful we. feel for the honest indig- 
nation of the great champion of lite- 
rature, who spurned the cowardly 
«Round Robin” which besought him to 
render his nervous Latin into less ex- 
pressive English. But this epitaph 
has a mistake. Itsays, that Goldsmith 
was born in 1731, whereas it is quite 
certain, from later and more correct 
authority, that he first saw light on 
the 29th of November, 1728. Many 
able pens have been employed on bio- 
graphies of Goldsmith, including those 
of Dr. Johnson, Sir Walter Scott, and 
Thomas Campbell, the poet of Hope. 
Prior’s life is good, careful, and ela- 
borate ; Forster’s is, in some respects, 
better; and Washington Irving’s 
might have been spared altogether. 
From these sources, and others which 
preceded them, we learn every minute 

articular of the man’s acts, and how 
it fared with him in a series of hard 
struggles through his allotted pilgrim- 
age; but Boswell has revived the man 
himself, with his wayward temper, his 
uncouth features and figure, his brusque 
manners, his vanity, his envies, his 
jealousies, his warm heart, his suffer- 
ings under the despotic supremacy of 
Johnson, his happy retorts, his em- 
barrassments, his gambling a 
ties, his constitutional benevolence, 
and all his personal peculiarities and 
eccentricities, even to the cut and co- 
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lour of his clothes. All this is placed 
before us in stereotyped reality, and 
forms the most delightful episode in 
that matchless magazine of authentic 
gossip. Goldsmith had established his 
reputation as a critic, a novelist, an 
historian, and a moral poet, by ‘* The 
Citizen of the World,” “The Vicar of 
Wakefield,” ‘The History of England,” 
and ** The Traveller,” when he was en- 
couraged to try his hand at the drama, 
and on the 29th of January, 1768, his 
first comedy of The Good-Natured 
Man was performed at Covent-garden, 
He was then in the fortieth year of his 
age. Itis to be lamented that he did 
not begin at an earlier period to turn 
his talents to dramatic composition ; 
and much more s0, that after he had 
begun, his life was so soon cut off, 
There is a cadence in his prose un- 
commonly sweet and harmonious to the 
ear. His sentences are clear, simple, 
and easy to be understood ; while the 
humour flows naturally, and without 
effort. We never require to read his 
period twice over, except for the plea- 
sure it bestows. Obscurity never calls 
us back to a repetition. Distress and 
want of ready money drove Gold- 
smith upon literary hack-work, or in- 
ferior undertakings, neither congenial 
with his studies nor worthy of his ta- 
lents. 

The Good-Natured Man was well 
received, though not with success 
equal to its merit ; but the public had 
become sentimental, and thought the 
rich scene of the bailiffs too coarse, 
which was retrenched in consequence. 
Dr. Johnson wrote an excellent pro- 
logue, in which he extols the comedy 
as the best since The Provoked Hus- 
band, and says, no such character as 
Croker had been produced on the stage 
within his recollection. Goldsmith 
seems to have taken the hint of Honey- 
wood, the good-natured man, from the 
lover of Miss Braddock, in his own 
life of Beau Nash. His three third 
nights, and the sale of the copyright, 
put into his pocket a sum he had 
never had there before—£500! With 
this money he purchased chambers, 
furnished them elegantly, and appeared 
in a laced hat, and a new suit of his 
favourite peach-colour. 

The Good-Natured Man kept the 
stage for many years, and was revived 
and repeated three times at Covent- 
garden, as late as March, 1826. In 
1770, Goldsmith published his beau- 
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tiful poem of ‘ The Deserted Village.” 
Previously to this, Griffin, the book- 
seller, of Catharine-street, had given 
him a note for one hundred guineas for 
the copyright. Goldsmith mentioned 
this, some hours after, to one of his 
friends, who observed, that it wasa very 
great sum for so short a performance, 
*In truth,” replied Goldsmith, “I 
think so too; it is nearly five shillings 
a couplet, which is much more than 
the honest man can afford, and indeed 
more than any modern poetry is worth. 
I have not been easy since I received 
it; I will therefore go back and return 
him his note.” This he actually did, and 
left it to the bookseller to remunerate 
him, according to the profit produced 
by the sale of his poem ; which proved 
to be very considerable, and at least 
equal to the first douceur. Goldsmith 
was altogether not the worst paid 
amongst the sons of Apollo, and, at his 
death, it appeared that he owed eigh- 
teen hundred pounds — a marvellous 
state of credit for a poet who was 
known to have no income but what he 
derived from his wit. 

On the 15th March, 1773,Goldsmith’s 
second comedy of She Stoops to Con- 
quer, was produced at Covent-garden, 
Garrick had coquetted for a consider- 
able time with respect to acting the play 
at Drury-lane, until Johnson, tired of 
his delays and excuses, carried it to Col- 
man, in a huff, and almost compelled 
him to bring it forward. Colman had 
become inoculated with the “False 
Delicacy” influenza, and tolerated the 
new comedy, from respect for the 
author and his supporters, rather than 
from any hope that it would enrich his 
treasury by its intrinsic merits. Wood- 
ward and Smith, who were designed 
to play Tony Lumpkin and Young 
Marlow, caught the contagion, and 
resigned their parts. Quick and Lee 
Lewes jumped into the unexpected va- 
cancies, and owed much of their early 
reputation to the fortunate opportunity. 
Cumberland, in his memoirs, has given 
a very entertaining account of the 
first night; but the late biographers 
of Goldsmith assert that his story is 
not to be depended on, and that the 
particulars are invented by himself. 
Goldsmith's friends, mustered in strong 
force; hard-handed and loud-lunged 
partisans were stationed in the pit, 
with instructions when to applaud and 
when to laugh. Dr. Johnson sat con- 
spicuous in the front row of a side- 
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box, and when he relaxed into a smile, 
everybody thought himself warranted 
to roar. Goldsmith himself was in 
such a state of nervous anxiety, that 
he kept away until the fifth act 
had begun, when he crept in behind 
the scenes, and his ears were saluted 
by a hiss, ‘ What’s that? what’s 
that?” he exclaimed, trembling with 
apprehension. “ Pshaw! my dear 
doctor,” said Colman, to comfort him; 
“* of what consequence is a squib, when 
we have been sitting for two hours on 
a barrel of gunpowder?” The papers 
of the day asserted that the solitary 
hiss came from Cumberland. The se- 
vere critics said the comedy was too 
farcical; but nature and Goldsmith 
vindicated their power, and, with this 
single dissentient voice, the whole 
house rang with acclamations. The 
comedy has kept the stage ever since, 
and even now is as frequently acted 
as any old play on the list. One of 
the most ludicrous incidents — that of 
the supposed robbery in the fifth act— 
may be traced to ‘Tomkis’ drama of 
Albumazar, acted before James I. at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1614, 
and afterwards revived by Garrick 
(without success), in 1773. 

In 1777, Miss Farren selected Miss 
Hardcastle, in Goldsmith’s comedy, for 
her first appearance before a London 
audience, Goldsmith was so pleased 
with Quick’s performance of Tony 
Lumpkin, that, for his benefit during 
the same season, he altered Sir Charles 
Sedley’s comedy of the Grumbler into a 
farce, in one act, and made him a pre- 
sent of it. The piece was only acted on 
that single occasion, and has never been 
printed. She Stoops to Conquer pro- 


duced to the author a clear profit of 


£800. Some months later, his * His- 
tory of the Earth and Animated Na- 
ture” gave him £850 more. Yet, 


notwithstanding these considerable re- 
ceipts within a period of twelve months, 
his liberal and indiscreet benefactions 
to poor authors, poor Irishmen, and 
needy adventurers from all countries, 
together with his habitual carelessness 
as to money matters in general, and a 
half-proved attachment to gaming, so 
embarrassed his circumstances, that he 
became uneasy, fretful, and peevish, 
aid fell into a sort of constitutional 
despondency, under which he spoke of 
life with careless indifference. A ner- 
vous fever added to this hypochondria, 
which induced him, against the advice 
of his physicians, to take so large a 
dose of James’s powder, that it was 
supposed to have eabined his dissolu- 
tion, which happened on the 4th of 
April, 1774, after an illness of ten 
days. He was then in the forty-sixth 
year of his age. 

Goldsmith's principal works are now 
more popular than ever. ‘They charm 
and fascinate in youth, they please in 
life’s decline, and are acceptable to all 
tastes and all humours. ‘ Age cannot 
wither them, nor custom stale their in- 
finite variety. ‘“‘ The Traveller,” “* The 
Deserted Village,” ‘* The Hermit,” 
«The Vicar of Wakefield,” and She 
Stoops to Conquer, will live while lan- 
guage lasts, and until polite literature is 
entirely ingulfed in the encroachin 
maelstrom of utilitarianism. It woul 
be difficult to cull, from the aggregate 
labours of any other general author, 
so large a proportion which bears the 
undeniable impress of immortality, so 
much which every reader can thorough- 
ly understand and sympathise with, 
and so many pages teeming with deep- 
rooted impressions, which are all as 
wholesome as they are delightful, with- 
out the slightest infusion of poison or 


alloy. 
J: W. C. 
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MEMOIRS OF JAMES MONTGOMERY.* 


Tue pleasure which the writings of 
James Montgomery have given to 
large classes of readers has been such 
that there are few by whom some re. 
cord of his life will not be felt desir- 
able. So long ago as the year 1820, 
Mr. John Holland, the compiler of 
the work before us, and Mr. James 
Everett—the latter a preacher among 
the Wesleyan Methodists — were en- 
gaged in collecting materials for a work 
which they foresaw would, one day or 
other, be demanded. Each at first 
commenced his task without any know- 
ledge that the other was similarly em- 
ploy ed. In the end, they agreed that 
the accumulated materials should be- 
come the property of the survivor. 
Arrangements of this kind, which re- 
late to an uncertain future, are apt to 
be defeated by events not contemplated 
by the parties. Both survived Mont- 
gomery; but Everett has ceased to be 
a Wesleyan preacher, and it would 
seem that his separation from that body 
arising from some differences of doc- 
trine or of discipline, renders it un- 
leasant to him to be the ostensible 
istorian of Montgomery's platform 
speeches, which, though the poet was 
not a member of any Methodist com- 
munity, were chiefly made in connexion 
with Wesleyan benevolent institutions. 
Everett was, it would seem, but five 
years stationed at Sheffield. What he 
could tell of Montgomery would, then, 
seem to be confined, as far as personal 
knowledge went, to five years of the 
oet’s life, commencing in 1820 or 
1821. Mr. Holland's acqaintance with 
the poet was, probably, of earlier date 
—certainly not of later. With him 
Montgomery appears to have been 
very intimate. In his will he appoint- 
ed him his executor. Everett, though 
his name appears with Holland's on 
the titlepage, gave up to him whatever 
materials he had collected for biogra- 
phy, and Mr. Holland must be regard- 
ed as responsible for the contents of 
the volumes. It does not seem neces- 
sary here to state more than that the 
volumes before us do not carry down 
the narrative beyond the year 1812. 


We dismiss entirely from our con- 
sideration the introductory paragraphs 
on the antiquities of the noble family 
of Montgomery, as the poet made no 
claim of descent from them, and knew 
nothing of his ancestors. 

In the journals of Whitfield there is 
a passage which describes John Cen- 
nick :—“ He was a truly great soul !— 
one of those weak things which God 
has chosen to confound the strong. 
Such a hardy worker with his hands, 
and such a hearty preacher at the 
same time, I have scarce known. All 
call him a second Bunyan.” The same 
impulses which lead energetic men 
from their own religious communions, 
are often far from ‘finding themselves 
satisfied in the new societies which 
they join; and Cennick passed from 
the Baptists to the Moravians; went 
to Ireland in 1746; and founded a 
Moravian settlement, under the name 
of Grace-hill, in the county of Antrim. 
One of his congregation was John 
Montgomery, a young weaver, as his 
father had been before him. Mont- 
gomery was received, in 1757, into 
communion with the United Brethren, 
as the Moravians call themselves; and 
soon afterwards became one of their 
preachers. He visited Yorkshire and 
Guernsey, and for a few years moved 
about as he was ordered by the So- 
ciety. In 1768 he married Mary 
Blackley. Their second child was 
James, who was born November 4th, 
1771, at Irvine, in Ayrshire, in which 
place John Montgomery had been ap- 
pointed to the pastoral charge of a 
small congregation. The house in 
which James Montgomery was born is 
standing — the one end still occupied 
asa dwelling, the other as a weaver’s 
shop. Some verses, till now unpub- 
lished, of Montgomery’s have much of 
his peculiar manner :— 


“The moment of his birth 
None can remember—none 
Recal his earliest glance from earth 
Up to yon glorious sun: 
Nor trace that point of memory, 
When infant thought began to be. 


“Memoirs of the Life and Writings of James Montgomery.” By John Holland and 
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“Unknowing when, how, where, 
Whence come, or whither bound, 
A breather of the common air, 
Himself unsought, the found— 
A frame in which, as sprung from nought, 
The miracle of life was wrought. 


“Thence, by an impulse strange, 
Without his choice or will, 
From step to step, and change to change, 
On is he carried still, 
Nor of the future can forecast 
One moment certain—save the last.” 


Canning, in a letter to Scott, in 
1825, says: — ‘I rejoice to see that 
my countrymen (for though I was ac- 
cidentally born in London, I consider 
myself an Irishman) have so well known 
the honour you are paying them.” 
Montgomery was accidentally born in 
Scotland. His parents were Irish, and 
his own early recollections were of 
Ireland, the home of his infancy. 

James, now between six and seven 

ears of age, was, with his brother 
gnatius, placed at school with the 
Moravians, at Fulneck, near Leeds, in 
Yorkshire. 

In the year 1783 the parents of 
Montgomery went as missionaries to 
the West Indies. ‘The rules of the 
Moravians provide for the education 
of missionaries’ children. Robert and 
Ignatius were left, with James, at Ful- 
neck, “in charge of the Brethren.” 

One of the teachers at Fulneck was 
Job Bradley, whose death is recorded 
by Montgomery as occurring in 1810, 
In an obituary notice, his pupil says 
that he died at Fulneck, ‘‘ where he 
was for forty-six years teacher of the 
least class in Fulneck School.” Bradley 
seems, in his way, to have cultivated 
the imagination of the children under 
his care, which is the more deserving 
of notice, that reading any works of 
imagination was, as far as possible, dis- 
couraged by the Moravians. ‘* The 
Pilgrim’s Progress” and “ Robinson 
Crusoe” were, however, among the 
books at Fulneck; and when he was 
led to speak of Miss Porter’s ‘ Ship- 
wreck of Sir Edward Seward,” he 
used to say she had been anticipated 
fifty years before— 


“‘ By Joe Binns, one of my schoolfellows 
at Fulneck, who after reading ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,’ wrote a tale of his own, in which 
he peopled a desert island with the whole 
crew of a cast-away ship, deriving from 
them, as I remember he did, not only a new 
race of people, but a dynasty of sovereigns ! 


I joined with him in the performance; and 
in describing the territorial divisions of our 
island we had in view a number of odd- 
shaped fields which lay on the hill-side op- 
posite the school.”—p. 30. 


The arrangements of the Moravian 
brethren in England wereadopted from 
those in Germany; of which the most 
striking account that we know is given 
in Madame de Stael’s “Germany.” The 
third chapter of the fourth book of 
“‘Germany”’ will well repay any reader 
who has the opportunity of turning to 
it. The Moravians she describes as 
“the monks of Protestantism.” The 
important distinction, however, exists, 
and at all times existed, of the Mora- 
vians not being bound by life-long 
vows, nor was marriage at any time 
interdicted among them. The narra- 
tive of the original foundation of 
Herrnhut is one which has been often 
well told —nowhere better than in 
Southey’s life of Wesley ; but we can- 
not now delay to describe the circum- 
stances under which the emigrants 
who settled on Count Zinzendorf’s es- 
tate in Saxony, left their homes in 
Moravia and Bohemia, to escape per- 
secution. Such differences of opinion 
as could not but exist among men, all 
enthusiastic and most of them un- 
learned, was near breaking up the new 
settlement. Zinzendorf himself in. 
clined to abandoning the peculiar disci- 
pline of the brethren and uniting the 
society to the Lutheran Church, with 
which they agreed, or seemed to agree, 
in doctrine. The brethren — then 
numbering five or six hundred — re- 
ferred it to the lot — as was then, and 
is, we believe, still the custom with 
the Moravians, in matters affecting the 
ecclesiastical government of the body, 
or even the domestic arrangements of 
fumilies—whether they should abandon 
or retain the forms which they regarded 
as their inheritance, bequeathed by 
their fathers. Two texts of St. Paul 
were written on separate papers — the 
first, seeming to express something 
like Zinzendorf’s thought of conces- 
sion; the second was, ‘ Brethren, 
stand fast, and hold the traditions 
which ye have been taught.” This 
was regarded as decisive. Zinzendorf 
entered into holy orders; and the Mo. 
ravians sent missionaries abroad, and 
established colonies in various parts of 
the continent. Archbishop Potter, 
with whom Zinzendorf was in com- 
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munication, as to Moravians preach- 
ing in earns recognised them as an 
** Apostolical and Episcopal Church, 
not sustaining any doctrine repugnant 
to the Church of England.” 

La Trobe, in his preface to the old 
translation of *Cranz’s History of 
Greenland,” quotes Potter as saying 
in words, that “no Englishman, who 
had any notion of ecclesiastical history, 
could doubt of their episcopal succes. 
sion.’ If this means, that the kind of 
proof which ought to satisfy an inquirer 
that the Moravian Church can trace, 
as an historic fact, the succession of 
their bishops from apostolic times, we 
think it would require somewhat more 
than Potter's authority to fix such a 
fact. That their doctrines are not in- 
consistent with those taught in the 
Scriptures, is, in our mind, a matter of 
much more moment; and this may be 
safely affirmed. Potter's not discou- 
raging the employment of their pastors 
in ourAmerican possessions, on grounds 
of form, when he was satisfied that 
their teaching was not repugnant to 
anything in the Church of England, 
does him honour. 

Herrnhut, the chief settlement of 
the Moravian brethren, built on the 
great road from Zittau to Loban, con- 
sisted, in 1738, of about one hundred 
houses. Their rule of life was as 
strict as if it had been regulated in 
obedience to the monastic vows. ‘* The 
sexes were divided, each into five 
classes — three of Children, according 
to their growth; two others of the 
Young and of the Married :— 


“The single men, and single women and 
widows dwelt in separate houses, but each 
in community. Two women kept a nightly 
watch in the women’s apartment, and two 
men in the street. They were expected to 
pray for those who slept, and to sing hymns 
which might excite feelings of devotion in 
those who were awake. There was an 
Eldest over each sex, and two inferior eldests 
over the young men and the boys, and over 
the unmarried women and the girls. Besides 
this classification accurding to sex, age, and 
condition, each household was considered as 
a separate class, and had its helper or dea- 
con, its censor, its monitor, its almoner, and 
its servant or helper of the lowest order: in 
the female classes these offices were filled by 
women. The deacon or helper was to in- 
struct them in their private assemblies ; to 
take care that outward things were done 
decently and in order, and to see that every 
member grew in grace, and walked suitably 
to his holy calling. The censors were to 
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observe the smallest things, and report them 
either to the helpers or monitors, and the 
monitors might freely admonish even the 
rulers of the Church, And as if this system 
of continual inspection were not sufficient, 
there were secret monitors, besides those 
who were known to hold that office. They 
were subdivided into bands, the members of 
which met together twice or thrice a-week 
to confess their faults one to another, and 
pray for one another. Every band had its 
leader chosen as being a person of the most 
experience, and all these leaders met the su- 
perior Eldest every week, for the purpose of 
* laying open to him and to the Lord what- 
soever hindered or furthered the work of God 
in the souls committed to their charge,’”— 
pp. 166-7. 


The pastors or teachers at Herrn- 
hut were regularly ordained. Madame 
de Stael probably wrote from imper- 
fect information, or perhaps the congre- 
gation which she visited, at Dindendorf, 
differed in some respects from the ori- 
ginal community; for she describes 
that congregation as having no persons 
in holy orders, and says, that the mi- 
nisterial office was taken in turns by the 
most religious and venerable persons 
in the society. At Herrnhut there 
were perpetual conferences, in which 
superintendents and elders were en- 
gaged in exhorting the members of 
each class—the married as well as the 
unmarried. After the evening eight 
o'clock service the young men went 
about the town singing hymns, On 
the first Saturday in the month the 
sacrament was administered, and they 
washed each other’s feet. ‘* A round 
of perpetual prayer, through every 
hour in the day, was kept up by mar- 
ried men and women, maids, bachelors, 
boys and girls, twenty-four of each, 
who volunteered to relieve each other 
in this endless service :— 


“The children were prepared by their 
education for a life of such continual pupil- 
age. They rose between five and six, pray- 
ed a while in private, and worked till seven; 
an hour’s schooling followed, and then the 
hour of public service. From nine till eleven 
they were at school; they were then indulged 
with an hour’s walk : at twelve they dined 
altogether, and worked till one; from one 
till three writing or working were the order 
of the day, arithmetic at three, history at 
four: work again at five, supper at six, and 
more work till seven; a little prayer at se- 
ven, and a little walking till eight, when 
the younger children went to bed, and the 
larger to public service, and when this was 
done they were set again to work till bed- 
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time, which was at ten. Latin, Greek, He- 
brew, French, and English were taught. 
There were no holidays or relaxation of any 
kind, except the little time allowed for walk- 
ing.”—pp. 168-9. 


Madame de Stael tells us, that, in 
the Moravian town which she describes, 
*¢ instead of bells, wind-instruments, 
of a very sweet harmony, summoned 
them to divine service.” Her ima- 
gination brought before her the trum- 
pets of the last judgment—<** Not such 
as remorse makes us fear them, but 
such as a pious confidence makes us 
hope them.” ‘The church was decked 
out with white roses and blossoms of 
whitethorn ; there were pictures in the 
church. The service consisted chieily 
—she seems to say exclusively — of 
psalmody. ‘There was no sermon, nor 
mass, nor argument, nor theological 
discussion ; it was the worship of God 
in spirit and in truth.” 

She describes the Moravian burying- 
ground as she saw that at Dinden- 
dorf. It was cultivated as a garden ; 
at each gravestone was planted a 
flowering shrub. ‘‘ All these grave- 
stones are equal; not one of these 
shrubs rises above the other, and the 
same epitaph serves for all the dead— 
‘He was born on such a day, and on 
such another he returned into his na- 
tive country.’. .. A sepulchre and 
a prayer exhaust all the power of the 
pathetic; and the more simple the 
faith, the more emotion is caused by 
the worship.” In Montgomery's 
** World before the Flood,” the burial- 
place of the patriarchs is described in 
a passage of great beauty. It is pic- 
tured from those of the Moravians:— 


“ Javan linger’d in that burying-place, 

A scene sequester’d from the haunts of men, 

The loveliest nook of all that lovely glen, 

Where weary pilgrims found their last repose : 

The little heaps were ranged in comely rows, 

With walks between, by friends and kindred 
trod, 

Who dress’d with duteous hands each hal- 
low’d sod : 

No sculptured monument was taught to 
breathe 

His praises, whom the worm devour’d be- 
neath ; 

The high, the low, the mighty, and the fuir, 

Equal in death, were undistinguish’d there ; 

Yet not a hillock moulder’d near that spot, 

By one dishonour'd or by all forgot ; 

To some warm heart the poorest dust was 
dear, 

From some kind eye the meanest claim’d a 
tear. 
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And oft the living, by affection led, 
Were wont to walk in spirit with their dead, 
Where no dark cypreas cast a doleful gloom, 
No blighting yew shed poison o’er the tomb, 
But, white and red with intermingling flowers, 
The graves look’d beautiful in sun and showers, 
Green myrtles fenced it, and beyond their 
bound, 
Ran the clear rill with ever-murmuring 
sound, 
’Twas not a scene for Grief to nourish care ; 
It breathed of hope, and moved the heart to 
prayer. 


‘“* Why linger’d Javan in that lone retreat ? 

The shrine of her that bare him drew his 
feet ; 

Trembling he sought it, fearing to behold 

A bed of thistles, or unsightly mould ; 

But lo! the turf, which his own hands had 
piled, 

With choicest flowers, and richest verdure 
smiled ; 

By all the glen, his mother’s couch of rest, 

Tn his default, was visited and blest.” 


At the Moravian establishment at 
Fulneck, even half a century after 
Montgomery had been placed there, 
all the peculiar observances and disci- 
pline of the Moravians was, as far as 
possible, carried out. It may be said, 
as it is by the biographers of Mont- 
gomery, that works of imagination 
were discouraged. But we can con- 
ceive no circumstances more likely to 
keep the imaginative faculty wakeful 
than those which surrounded a boy 
placed in one of those seminaries, 
where entire seclusion from the world 
was, as far as possible, secured, and 
where the mind was kept engaged in 
the effort to realise to itself a life 
above and beyond that which sur- 
rounds us. That Montgomery should 
have lived in a dream does not surprise 
us — that he should have sought early 
to escape from the happy valley, and 
make out what the world was like, was 
but too natural. Of the school at 
Fulneck a very interesting account is 
given in the Metropolitan Magazine, 
for June, 1845, to which we can but 
refer, by one who had been a pupil in 
the school, and afterwards became a 
clergyman, we believe in the Church 
of England. 

We wish we had room for this wri- 
ter’s account of the Easter Sunday’s 
services. ‘The Boys’ Sleeping Hall 
was a vast room, extending over the 
whole of the building appropriated to 
the school. A piano-forte was taken, 
on the evening of Easter-day, to one 
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end of this room, where “it threw a 
dim light on a splendid painting of a 
dead Christ, removed from the bre- 
thren’s house. We stood in front of 
the picture. The piano, accompanied 
by a French bugle, broke the silence 
with one of the old Moravian hymn 
tunes. The hall, except the spot 
where the worshippers were gathered, 
was in darkness. ‘They, for a while, 
remained in silence contemplating the 
picture. The music, which had ceased 
for a little while, recommenced, and 
the congregation sung the old hymn— 
“ Met around the sacred tomb, 
Friends of Jesus, why these tears ?""* 

This was followed by an anthem. 

The next morning they assembled 
in the chapel, followed by an immense 
crowd. ‘Lhe service opened with a vo- 
luntary on the organ, and the leading 
persons in the congregation entered 
the chapel, chanting as they walked, 
“‘ The Lord is risen indeed.” ‘Then the 
Litany commenced—the responses were 
sung by the choir and congrega- 
tion. On reaching the part which re- 
lates to the Church triumphant, all 
adjourned to the burial ground, and 
the service was finished in the open air, 

Passion week was also kept holy, 
and celebrated with hymns and devo- 
tional music. Christmas-eve, Christ- 
mas-day, Whit-Sunday, Palm-Sun- 
day, and the days which the Church 
of the brethren calls ‘‘ Memorial and 
Choir” days, were also devoted to reli- 
gious services. On these days the boys 
were awakened by music from the 
choristers, who, in imitation of 
German customs, perambulated the 
streets from an early hour in the 
morning. On Christmas-eve, the only 
sound heard in the village was that 
of the chapel bell. ‘The chapel was 
decorated by the Sisters with festoons 
of evergreens. Immediately in front 
of the pulpit was a scroll, fringed with 
holly, fir, and all such flowers as could 
be procured in winter, bearing the in- 
scription, “Unto Us A CHILD Is BORN.” 
The choir performed the Christmas 
Anthem, and tea was handed round, 
while children sang— 


“Christ the Lord, the Lord most glorious, 
Now is born. Oh, shout aloud!" 


On the last night of the year the 
Moravians have a solemn service. The 


* The hymn is printed in Montgomery’s “ Christian Psalmist,” who refers it to Latrobe. 


congregation at Fulneck assembled for 
a love-feast at eleven, p.m., a full 
choir attended. One of the pastors 
addressed the audience; before bis ad. 
dress was concluded, the swelling or- 
gan was heard, accompanied with 
flutes, horns, and trombones. The 
congregation rose and sang— 


* Now let us praise the Lord.” 


These old Moravian hymns have 
been translated from German, for the 
most part by Germans, and often with 
great skill, We regret that in each 
reprint of them the peculiarities of the 
first translations are filed away, and 
the effect diminished. After the hymn 
there was a form of benediction, and 
thus was the old year sung out. The 
festival days used to bring distinguish- 
ed strangers to Fulneck. Among those 
who were thus brought, was Mont- 
gomery himself, in the noon of his re- 
putation, and Chalmers, 

In the paper to which we refer in the 
Metropolitan, there is abundant evi- 
dence that whatever was the case in 
Montgomery’s time, the Moravian 
walls were not as strong against the 
Imagination as Messieurs Holland and 
“verett would have us believe. That 
the young should dream dreams, and 
the old see visions, was but natural. 
That ghosts should be vouched for, 
and show themselves in evening twi- 
light to persons who seemed to live 
among the dead, does not excite in us 
any surprise. The German masters in 
the school, had their stories of the 
Hartz Mountains. ‘Gabriel’s Hounds” 
were’ mentioned in many a Yorkshire 
legend, which the boys could scarcely 
avoid hearing something of. Robin 
Hood, like the sprite Robin Goodfel- 
low, could scarcely have been kept out 
if there was any crevice whatever left 
open. Montgomery himself, in one of 
his earliest poems, has availed himself 
of the popular tradition which then, 
and still leads the villager to watch on 
St. Mark’s-eve, in order to see the 
phantoms of those destined for death 
within the ensuing year. The Mora- 
vian hymns themselves raising the 
thoughts above earth and its incidents, 
and colouring all things with a light 
from other skies than that illumined 
by the sun and stars of earth, 
when in reality felt, and when the 
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thoughts which they seek to convey 
are not lost in a cloud of words, could 
not but powerfully influence the spirit 
of an imaginative boy; but, above 
all, the sort of distinctness into which 
Scriptural incident is brought before 
the mind—not as illustrating or teach- 
ing doctrine, but in such a way as to 
have each fact come out in perfect re- 
lief. We think it inqaeitile to read 
Montgomery’s principal poem—*‘ The 
World before the Flood” — and not 
see that his early education was that 
which shaped his imagination. The 
paper from which we have given an 
account of Fulneck describes a later 
period than Montgomery's —a day 
when Mrs. Radcliffe had been smug- 
gled into the school, and when Scott’s 
© Old Mortality” was read aloud by 
one of the schoolmasters. 

It may appear irreverent to pass 
from these sublimities to the fact that 
Montgomery had red hair. So, say 
his biographers, had some of the old 
Montgomerys, which, as they do not 
trace any connexion between them and 
the poet, seems to be information out 
of place. A circumstance of more mo- 
ment, as connected with the very early 
development of his talents, is, that his 
constitution early manifested, what his 
biographers call, ‘a scorbutic taint of 
blood” :— 


“ He had also a common defect of vision, 
owing to excessive convexity of the pupil of 
the eye — a circumstance, which, co-operat- 
ing with morbid sensibilities, was likely 
enough to throw back upon itself, or into 
communion with books, the mind of a boy so 
generally shut out from the excursive and 
adventurous recreations of his fellow-pupils.” 
—p. 35. 


The intention of Montgomery’s pa- 
rents was, that their son should be- 
come a Moravian minister. With this 
view, his education was conducted. 
**In addition to Latin, Greek, Ger- 
man, and French, he received in- 
struction in history, geography, and 
music.” Delicacy of constitution, and 
the fact of being short-sighted, tended 
to separate him from the other boys, 
whose sports he could not enjoy; and 
the poetical talent, or rather the habit 
of composing verses, in which it is apt 
first to exhibit itself, began early with 
him. ‘ Blair's Grave” was the first 
poem he remembered to have heard 
read aloud by one of his masters. A 
few lines, describing the unconcern of 
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the grave-digger—which bring to the 
recollection the passage in Hamlet— 
were those which impressed him most. 
The poem is written, for the most part, 
in a tone of dreary solemnity, which 
is far from unimpressive ; and the in- 
troduction of homely and familiar 
images, side by side with language cast 
in the moulds of such poets as Young, 
and the dramatists of Rowe's days, 
every now and then produce the good 
effect of keeping the reader attentive, 
by the proof which they give that the 
author, in spite of his using a formal 
and conventional stage-and-pulpit dia- 
lect, is wide awake to what he is say- 
ing, and is thinking for himself. 

Montgomery himself describes his 
poetical malady :-— 


**¢ At school,’ as he wrote in 1794, ‘even 
when I was driven like a coal ass through 
the Latin and Greek grammars, I was 
distinguished for nothing but indolence 
and melancholy, brought upon me _ by 
a raging and lingering fever with which I 
was suddenly seized one fine summer day, 
as I lay under a hedge with my companions, 
listening to our master whilst he read us 
some animated passages from Blair's Poem 
on the Grave. My happier school-fellows, 
born under milder planets, all fell asleep 
during the rehearsal ; but I, who am always 
asleep when I ought to be waking, never 
dreamed of closing an eye, but eagerly 
caught the contagious malady; and from 
that ecstatic moment to the present, Heaven 
knows, I have never enjoyed one cheerful, 
one peaceful night.’ ”—p. 39. 


The whole life of a child is imita- 
tion. <A boy of twelve years old, who 
writes verses, cannot but be an imi- 
tator; and the models which he imi- 
tates will probably be the works which 
he sees others admiring. The old 
Moravian hymn-book, which contains 
much of true feeling, and which is the 
very strangest collection of spiritual 
songs that has ever appeared, was, in 
Montgomery’s youth, perhaps the only 
permitted book of verse which he could 
at all times see—for ‘ Blair” and 
** Blackmore” were but occasional 
tracts read aloud by his master, pro- 
bably to show his own powers of de- 
clamation. Modern manners render it 
impossible to give such extracts from 
this old book as would exhibit its en. 
thusiastic language. Enough to say, 
that metaphors, taken from haman 
passion in all its excesses, are perpe- 
tually used to express and to stimu- 
late religious feeling—that the wildest 
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thoughts are expressed in the very 
oddest language. In German, the book 
must have been a very strange one ; 
but the English translation, executed, 
no doubt, by Germans, who had but 
an imperfect knowledge of English, 
unites with the thousand strangenesses 
of the original the oddity of perpetual 
blunders of language. Take, as a spe- 
cimen :— 
“ What is now to children the dearest thing here? 
To be the Lamb's lambkins and chickens most 


dear: 
Such lambkine are nourished with food which is 


best— 
Sach chickens sit safely and warm in the nest.” 


* And when Satan, at an hour, 
Comes our chickens to devour, 
Let the children’s angels say, 
They are Christ's chicks—go thy way.” 


The Moravian hymn-book was the 
chief source of Montgomery’s inspira- 
tion. His first poems were, accord- 
ingly, hymns; and when he began 
uttering politics, the form which he 
adopted was that of hymns of benedic- 
tion on reform societies and patriotic 
associations. But this is the tale of 
an after-day. While he was yet at 
school, a volume of extracts from Mil- 
ton, Young, and Thomson found its 
way to Fulneck. One of the masters 
cut out the * unprofitable” passages 
before it was thought safe to allow it 
to appear among the boys. The boys 
were kept at Fulneck in as strict se. 
paration from any commerce ‘ with 
the world” as if they had been in the 
cloisters of a monastery. During the 
years Montgomery was there, he never 
conversed for ten minutes together 
with any one except his masters, or 
some Moravian visitor. 

It is not wonderful that Theopathy 
should, with a contemplative boy, 
brought up in the discipline of the 
Moravians, become an engrossing pas- 
sion. The visible world in which men 
live was lost sight of, and the unseen 
was almost exclusively before the 
mind; the thought of our Lord was 

erpetually before the mind. Count 
Virpendort used, when he had pen and 
ink, write notes to our Lord — would 
tell him how his heart felt towards 
him ; and then throw the letter out of 
the window, in the hope that it would 
reach him. Spangenberg tells us that, 
on one occasion, Zinzendorf, when 
travelling with a friend, sent his com- 
panion home, that he might converse 
more unreservedly with his Saviour, 
with whom he was accustomed to speak 


when alone, as if he were present in 
the person. Montgomery describes 
himself as in the same way living in 
a world of imagination ; but the vi- 
sionary was, from the first, a framer 
of verses. He thought he could write 
better than Cowper, whose style was 
too pure to give much pleasure to the 
ambitious boy; and his first verses 
were more like the Moravian hymns 
than any other verses he had read. 
The books which he saw, he obtained 
secretly, The stolen waters were sweet, 
but the result was bitter. Infidel books 
fell into his hands. ‘I studied,” he 
says, ‘* I studied, I reasoned, I doubt- 
ed, I almost disbelieved.” His tutors, 
who discouraged the reading of poetry, 
encouraged their pupils to write verse, 
and some execrable specimens of what 
pleased them are preserved. Among 
the visitors at the school, in Montgo- 
mery’s time, was Lord Monboddo :— 


“The late learned and venerable but ec- 
centric Lord Monboddo, on visiting Fulneck, 
was introduced by the Moravian bishop to 
the seminary, and the names of several of 
the boys were told over to him. To these 
the old judge seemed to pay but little atten- 
tion, till the good bishop said, ‘ Here, my 
lord, is one of your countrymen ;’ at which 
he started, as from a brown study, and, 
brandishing a large horsewhip over Montgo- 
mery’s head, cried out, ‘I hope he will 
take care that his country shall never be 
ashamed of him.’ ‘ This,’ said the poet, ‘I 
never forgot; nor shall I forget it while I 
live: I have, indeed, endeavoured so to act 
hitherto, that my country might never have 
cause to be ashamed of me — nor will I, on 
my part, ever be ashamed of her.’ ”"—p. 58. 


The paintings in their chapel 
made the Moravians, at Fulneck, fear 
a visitation from the Protestant zea- 
lots of Lord George Gordon’s days. 
This storm blew over, and the repose 
of their seclusion was not disturbed by 
any actual invasion. There were 
schoolboy quarrels and _ schoolboy 
dreams of heroics. Montgomery, now 
somewhat more than twelve years old, 
had already written hymns innumera- 
ble — framed one heroic poem in 
imitation of Homer, and another, in 
which Milton was to be outdone. 
Blackmore had immortalised Alfred, 
which did not interfere with Mont- 
gomery’s making him yet more immor- 
tal. The “ Day of Judgment” was 
another of his themes; the “‘ Castle of 
Ignorance,” he began, but not till he 
was seventeen. ‘This was to be in 
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hexameter, but here the English lan. 
guage broke down under him. This 
earnest application to verse his school- 
masters regarded as the worst idleness ; 
and deeming it hopeless that he should 
ever become a minister among them, 
as was originally intended, they de- 
termined to put him to business, 
He was sent on trial, it would ap- 
pear, with the intention that he 
should become apprenticed to a ba- 
ker, in Mirfield——a member of the 
Moravian brotherhood. He remained 
there about a year and a-half; wrote 
verses, and cultivated a talent for mu- 
sic. We ought to have said, that, 
while yet at Fulneck, one of his teach- 
ers is said to have been musical. But 
we must give his biographer’s own 
words. ‘The teacher (Molther, au- 
thor of some Moravian hymns), “ ap- 
ears to have been musical, as he gave 

fontgomery lessons on the harpsi- 
chord, sometimes striking him and the 
other boys, when in a passion, with 
his fiddle-stick.” 

The fine-bread baker’s counter was 
no place for Montgomery. He got 
tired of his business — packed up his 
poetry — dressed himself in his old 
clothes —new ones had been bought 
to honour his approaching appren- 
ticeship, but these he did not re- 
gard as his own — and, without know- 
ing whither he was about to go, took 
to the high road, with a single change 
of linen, and three-and-sixpence in 
his pocket. Accident made him take 
the road to Doncaster, where he slept 
the first night of his travels; the next 
found him at Wentworth. A stranger, 
of the name of Hunt, saw him at an 
inn, learned that he wished for employ- 
ment, and said that his father, a gro- 
cer, at Wath, a neighbouring village, 
wanted an assistant, and intimated 
that if Montgomery obtained testi- 
monials of respectable character, he 
might have the situation. On a com- 
munication from Montgomery, his old 
master came to try and persuade him 
toreturn. Finding this impossible, he 
bore favourable testimony to his con- 
duct while with him ; and Montgomery 
remained for a year with Mr. Hunt, 
his new master. 

A bookseller in the neighbourhood 
gave him a letter of introduction to a 
London publisher, of the name of 
Harrison. Harrison seems to have 
been a good-natured man, wrote much 
mortal verse himself, and dealt fame 
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at will in magazines and journals of 
the day. He gave Montgomery em. 
ployment in his shop, but refused to 
publish his verses, 

Our biographers find resemblance to 
Byron in an Ode to Winter, of which 
we can only give the following lines :— 


“ Dread, with unutterable terror vast, 

Resounds, resounds, resounds the loud’ning 
lengthening blast. 

The mountains reel, and from their bursting 
sides 

The rushing rivers roll. rough, raging tides ; 

The frantic inundations sweep 

Trees, flocks, and cottages into the deep.” 


Montgomery seems to have lived in 
a world of abstraction, and not to have 
seen what was going on around him. 
While in London, at this time, he ne- 
ver went into a theatre, nor did he 
even go to the British Museum. 

In an Edinburgh magazine, which 
offered prizes for composition, Mont- 
gomery at last succeeded in getting 
some of his writings printed. He 
wrote a novel, and sundry poems, but 
found no one to print them. The no- 
vel was refused because he made his 
heroes curse and swear too much. 
Montgomery thought he ought to 
imitate what he supposed to be fashion- 
able manners. He got tired of Lon- 
don, and returned to Hunt’s counter. 

While at Harrison’s, he saw among 
the customers some persons whose 
names were known in literary circles, 
and his passion for fame was thus kept 
awake. When he returned to Wath, 
‘the Queen of Villages,” his business 
was often to collect money due to his 
master; and this gave him plea- 
sant excursions on horseback, during 
which he meditated many of the poems 
which he afterwards brought before 
the public. 

In the year 1791, Montgomery’s 
parents, who were missionaries in the 
West Indies, died :— 

‘* My father, mother—parents, now no more, 

Beneath the lion-star they sleep, 

Beyond the western deep, 


And where the sun's noon-glory crests the waves, 
He shines, without a shadow on their graves,” 


Montgomery was in the twenty-first 
year of his age, when, while busy with 
Hunt’s weekly accounts, he took up 
the Sheffield Register, and saw an 
advertisement for a clerk. Letters 
passed between him and the advertiser, 
and he became the clerk of Joseph 
Gales, a worthy who united the crafts 
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of printer, bookseller, and auctioneer, 
and conducted a radical newspaper. 
When Montgomery arrived, Gales was 
busy cataloguing for sale the library 
of Parson Bullock, and his shopman 
grieved as he was obliged rapidly to 

ass through his hands folios which 
e wished to have the opportunity of 
perusing. The sight of Bullock's old 
tomes of Divinity— 


Might well be dangerous food 
To him, a youth to whom was given 
So much of earth, so much of heaven, 
And such impetuous blood.” 


He was actually in a fever with hopes 
of fame. We remember no instance in 
which the passion for distinction burned 
with such strength as in this cloister- 
bred boy; and we have no doubt that 
his placing himself as clerk in a prin- 
ter’s office, arose from the ultimate hope 
which inspired all his movements hav- 
ing a chance of being earlier realised, 
from the opportunities which would 
be thus procured of frequent com- 
munications with the public. ‘There 
can be equally no doubt that the 
peculiar tone of his compositions was 
very much created by the circum- 
stances in which he was placed. He 
had, every week, the opportunity of 
circulating, through a newspaper, his 
verses; and he was not unlikely to 
learn, at the very moment of their 
production, something of their effect 
on the minds of others. The wife of 
Gales was herself an adept in the 
mysteries of authorship. She had 
written novels. She dealt liberally in 
politics—she, too, was a great authority 
in Sheffield on matters of divinity; as 
she attended regularly a chapel, which, 
passing through various shades of 
doctrine, ended, in 1798, by calling 
itself Unitarian. Montgomery now 
and then attended this place of wor- 
ship with his master’s family; and 
would also, occasionally, drop in of a 
Sunday evening to see what was going 
on in the Methodist chapel. ‘The 
Moravians had no congregation in 
Sheffield : one widow lady there consti- 
tuting the whole church — being, in 
fact, ‘the Moravian brethren meeting 
in Sheffield.” Montgomery was, on 
the whole, a bad church-goer in these 
days. 

The Sheffield Register was the 
name of Gales’s newspaper. It ad- 
vocated Parliamentary Reform, and 
Popular Rights, but was open to 
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correspondents of all shades of opinion. 
Some neatly written articles, of a very 
inoffensive character, appeared soon 
after Montgomery’s connexion with 
the printing-office, with the signature 
“J. M.” ‘These were not Montgome- 
ry’s, but Mrs. Gales’s; who, it would 
seem, thoughtshe mightadopt adisguise 
sure to mislead as to the true author, 
Montgomery wrote also, but his seem 
to have been words of sound and fury, 
signifying nothing—** War, that gigan- 
tic murderer! the grim idol, adored 
by tyrants and their titled slaves. The 
globe is his altar, man his victim ; his 
mouth is famine; his breath, pestilence; 
his look, death; and his footsteps, 
graves!” &c. Montgomery, all this 
time, wrote in a hundred different 
styles, having, it would seem, consider- 
able powers of imitation. Ossian, and 
Peter Pindar, were imitated to the 
death: German plays and romances, 
such as the English public of that day 
were familiar with, were about as bad, 
it was thought, as could be; but Mont- 
gomery out-did them in their own 
way. Of these things too much is told. 
We have also local squabbles with 
editors of rival papers — all which 
might have been well omitted; at all 
events, told at less length. 

The State trials of 1794 occupy a 
good deal of this book—Montgomery 
was accidentally connected with them. 
A public fast having been ordered by 
royal proclamation, the Sheftield pa- 
triots observed it after their own way, 
and at their meeting a hymn of Mont- 
gomery’s was sung. 

A pamphlet describing ‘the fast- 
day, as observed at Sheffield,” was pub. 
lished, and sent to the London Corres. 
ponding Society. This was seized on 
the arrest of Hardy, their secretary, 
‘‘and thus,” as Montgomery once said, 
‘one of the first hymns of mine ever 
sung found its way into Billy Pitt’s 
green bag.” He might have added— 
and was afterwards recited by Mr. 
Gibbs in the sessions-house of the Old 
Bailey. 

Among Iardy’s papers was found a 
letter advising the persons discontented 
with the Government to have recourse 
to arms; this letter was written by a 
printer in Gales’s employment, and 
Gales was himself suspected of the 
authorship. Both fled. Gales made 
his way to America, where his after 
career was one of prosperity. His 
paper, however, after a life of eight 
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years, perished. A friend of Montgo- 
mery’s purchased the concern, He 
and Montgomery, immediately on the 
death of the Register, advertised The 
Iris. Montgomery’s partner was a 
more sensible fellow than himself— 
at all events, was more experienced. 
He would have nothing to say to the 
« high-spiced politics ” with which the 
Register was seasoned; and Montgo- 
mery was compelled to try and amuse 
their readers with sentiment and sense. 
It is not improbable that Hardy’s im- 
pending trial tended to tame their 
spirits. At Hardy’s trial it was prov- 
ed that treasonable meetings were held 
at Sheffield—that pikes were made 
and distributed there—that a hymn 
was sung in full chorus by the whole 
assembly of “The Sheffield Society 
for Constitutional Information ”—that 
Gales printed, and that Montgomery 
wrote this hymn, Evidence was given— 
Gales denied its truth—that Gales 
was connected with letters calling on 
the people to arm themselves against 
the ministry. Whether Gales was 
guilty or not, he was, no doubt, wise 
in flying the country at the time. On 
Hardy’s acquittal, there were meetings 
of the “‘ Friends of Reform,” and at 
one of these another hymn of Mont- 

omery’s was sung. Montgomery in- 

erited somewhat of the principles, 
and was, at all events, regarded by the 
Government as representing, sufli- 
ciently for the purposes of punishment, 
all the responsibilities of Gales. 

Montgomery was a suspected man, 
and opportunities were sought to pun- 
ish him. Accident supplied the occa- 
sion. A ballad-singer called for co- 
pies of a ballad of which Montgo- 
mery knew nothing, but which had 
been standing in type since Gales’s 
time. Montgomery allowed the co- 
pies, while the man waited, to be struck 
off, charging little more than the price 
of the paper. The verses were of 
Belfast manufacture — were seditious, 
or said to be so. Montgomery was 
convicted, fined twenty pounds, and 
imprisoned for three months in the 
Castle of York. For a second alleged 
libel—but in this case it was a political 
article of his own—he was again im- 
prisoned for six months, and fined 
thirty pounds. While in prison, Mont- 
gomery was occupied in writing poems, 
and a letter of his is preserved, in 
which he tells something of the history 
of his mind. 
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It ought to be stated, that no one 
of the persons whom Montgomery of- 
fended by paragraphs in his paper 
continued his enemies. The excite- 
ment of political passion was his 
excuse and theirs. He himself grace- 
fully says—‘‘I had many foes; but I 
did not overcome them in battle; I 
outlived their enmity.” Inthe case of 
the second prosecution which we have 
mentioned, the prosecutor at one time 
startled the poet by stopping him in 
the street to accost him with some 
kindly message or other; and, on an- 
other occasion, when presiding as a ma- 

istrate, happening to see Montgomery 
in the crowd, he invited him to sit be- 
side him on the bench. In point of 
fact, Montgomery at no time was mo- 
rally guilty of the offences of which 
he was convicted, and this was soon 
felt by every one. 

During his imprisonment he amused 
himself with writing verses, and he 
also put together a novel. The verses 
were printed, and some of them have a 
place in his collected works ; the novel 
was never printed. He also manufac- 
tured a play, which was returned him 
by the manager at Covent-garden, 
with a polite note, telling him “ it was 
too full of wit to be acted.” Of the 
poems which he called “ Prison Amuse- 
ments,” the Sheffield printer found no 
difficulty in striking off, and disposing 
of, with the aid of his friends, a small 
edition. 

Of Montgomery’s prose writings in 
The Iris, his biographers give us too 
many specimens, and we feel the same 
may be said of his poems. The former 
were the birth of the moment, and to 
regard them as anything more is es- 
sentially to mistake the nature of such 
things. With respect to a good deal of 
Montgomery's verse, the same thing is 
to be said. Montgomery printed too 
much, not too little. In some of his 
»0ems there is vitality; but the col. 
Teele volume of his poetical works is, 
in bulk, far greater than the poems 
which have come down to us under the 
name of Homer; and to those who 
read, more service would be done by 
publishing small selections from this 
vast mass, than increasing its bulk by 
printing forgotten manuscripts. 

For some years after Montgomery's 
establishment as a printer, in Sheffield, 
he appears to have been watched as 
an enemy by the Government. Prose- 
cutions were every now and then ap- 
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rehended. But on the occasion of 


elson’s death, and on the threatened 
invasion of England, the ardour of his 
writings was felt to be such as gave 
animation to the warlike spirit which 
it was the object of the Government 
to awake. Bonaparte was the raw- 
head-and-bloody-bones of The Iris; 
and this saved Montgomery from his 
fear of any serious danger for his po- 
litical articles 

The biographers of Montgomery 
seem not sufficiently to have consi- 
dered that his only claim to being 
remembered beyond the circle of his 
immediate friends, rests exclusively on 
his poetry. In politics, he could have 
taught nothing new; and whether his 
viewsof political occurrences, expressed 
at the moment at which they occurred, 
were just or not— whether his predic- 
tions of the effect of certain measures 
were or were not verified by events, is 
a matter of no importance at all to 
any one, living or dead. As to his 
theology, it is not unlikely that he 
often succeeded, by an effective speech 
at a public meeting, in stimulating 
some of his neighbours to subscribe 
more largely than they otherwise would, 
to some local ch: arity. But records of 
this kind are little worthy of preserva- 
tion, and if told of at all, it should be 
within some reasonable compass. 

Of all that Montgomery has written 
— plays, poems, romances, novels, 
theology, criticism—of all that can be 
gathered, either from his writing-desk 
or the sweepings of his printing office, 
or from the somewhat discreditable 
source of private letters—the indiscri- 
minate publication of which is the great 
disgrace of modern literature—nothing 
whatever can live, except a few of his 
poems. Of some of these, the writers 
of the volumes give a few illustra- 
tions. 

Montgomery’s newspaper gave him 
the opportunity, as we have said, of 
communicating his verses to the ub- 
lic, as fast as they were written. They 
were copied from the Sheffield Tris, 
into other local papers, and also into a 
volume called the “Poetical Register,” 
which appeared annually, and with 
which we believe Southey was, in one 
way or other, connected. In this 
way, these poems — to which Mont- 
gomery in general affixed the signa- 
ture of Alczeus—became known to the 
Aikins and Barbaulds, who edited ma- 
gazines and reviews, read and wrote 





all sorts of poems, and told the public 
what they were to admire. . 

The “ Poetical Register” was each 
year reviewed in the * Aikin’s An- 
nual Review,” and Montgomery’s 
poems were always praised i init. When 
the ** Wanderer of Switzerland ” ap- 
peared, Miss Lucy Aikin expresses her 
delight, and says, ‘ She has sent friend- 
ly trumpeters into the polite circles to 
sound his praise.” That she and her 
trumpeters admired the poems there 
can be no doubt. The only voice 
raised against them was Jeffrey’s, in 
the ‘Edinburgh Review.” His re- 
view—unreasonably severe—produced 
a panegyric from Southey—who was 
always in extremes, and who, in ad- 
dition to the pleasure which he felt in 
praising Montgomery, wished to dispa- 
rage. Jeffrey ‘spoetical criticism—unres l- 
sonably laudatory. The “ Edinburgh 
Review,” in this way, was probably 
of infinitely more service to the poet 
than if it had praised him. He de- 
scribes himself as having gained over 
£800 by this volume. 

‘The ** Wanderer of Switzerland” 
is in a metre which does well enough 
for a few stanzas, but which soon be- 
comes tiresome, and is less manageable 
in the dramatic form in which Mont- 
gomery’s story is cast, than if it had 
been, as in ** The Waes of War,” a 
poem of Hector Mac Neil’s, employed 
merely in narrative :— 

“ Gallia’s tigers, wild for blood, 
Darte’ on our sleeping fold. 


Down the mountains, o’er the flood ; 
Dark as thunder-clouds they rolled.” 


Such a metre as this, however skil- 
fully managed — and our poet bas ma- 
naged it with great skill — will not do 
for a long poem; and we have no 
doubt that the great popularity of the 
volume arose from the smaller poems 
which it contained. Of two of the 
poems in that volume the authors of 
the book before us are able to tell 
something. In The Iris of August 
29th, 1807, a poem —— with the 
title, ‘Sacred to the Memory of Her 
Who is Dead to Me.” When Mont- 
gomery’s ‘* Wanderer of Switzerland ” 
was printed, this little poem was among 
those contained in the volume, and 
there appeared with the name of 
“Hannah.” It is found out, by 
Messrs. Holland and Everett, that on 
May 26th, of the same year, Hannah 
Turner, the daughter of a respectable 
yeoman, living near Wath, where 
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Montgomery had lived many years be- 
fore, was married to William Maun- 
sell, a game-keeper of the Duke of 
Rutland. Maunsell died suddenly ; 
his wife, hearing of his death, died 
within a few days. The absurdity of 
all this being told with reference to 
Montgomery’s poem, is one of those 
things which renders it impossible to 
condemn it as it deserves. Assume 
that there is some truth in any part of 
the story — assume that the persons 
from whom the biographers must have 
received these unimportant facts were 
accurate, as they very probably were, 
in the narrative — will they swear to 
the additional fact that Montgomery 
ever thought of this particular Han- 
nah? Will they say that any one fact 
in the poem is identical with those of 
Hannah Turner’s marriage? The 
poem is a very pretty one; but plainly, 
from beginning to end, an imaginary 
picture is traced —a picture true to 
nature, but which can have but an 
accidental reference to anything in a 
particular individual's life. A boy of 
sixteen is represented as indulging in 
a boy’s dream of love. Ina few years 
after, he visits the home of his fair 
one :— 


“’T was on the merry morn of May, 
To Hannah's cot I took my way ; 
My eager hopes were on the wing, 
Like swallows sporting in the spring. 


“There, as I climbed the mountains o’er, 
I lived my wooing days once more ; 
And fancy sketched my married lot— 
My wite, my children, and my cot! 


“T saw the village steeple rise, 
My soul sprang, sparkling, in my eyes. 


The rural bells rang sweet and clear ; 
My fond heart listened in my ear. 


““T reached the hamlet—all was gay ; 
I love a rustic holiday : 
I saw a wedding—stepped aside ; 
It passed— my Hannah was the bride ! 


“ There is a grief that cannot feel— 
It leaves a wound that will not heal ; 
My heart grew cold—it felt not then ; 
When shall it cease to feel again ?” 


We see no reason to think that 
Montgomery was thinking of his own 
disappointment or escape, or of the 
game-keeper’s good or bad luck. But 
suppose he was, what can be the ob- 
ject of resolving a poetical creation 
into the dust, out of which it possibly 
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was made? Montgomery never spoke 
on the subject. It does not occur to 
the worthies with whom wé have to 
deal, that the reason, probably, was, 
that he had nothing to say. It is 
probable that his did not differ from 
the common lot; but of anything in 
particular in his fortunes we know 
nothing— 


“ He loved ; but whom he loved the grave 
Hath lost in its unconscious womb: 

Oh! she was fair, but nought could save 
Her beauties from the tomb.” 


The account which Montgomery’s 
biographers give of the way in which 
the poem called «The Grave” origi- 
nated, might have taught them how 
little of actual truth of incident is to 
be sought for in such things. Who 
coull have imagined, when reading 
the very startling lines entitled, ‘* The 
Grave,” in which lessons that ought 
to be impressed on every man’s con- 
science are uttered with a voice of 
almost superhuman power —a poem 
that, to those who truly feel it, seems 
almost inspired — originated in the 
fanciful arrangement of composing a 
dirge on the death of a bullfinch ? 
The poem, as worked out, seems in 
actual contrast with the incident by 
which it was suggested. It opens with 
very beautiful lines :— 


‘“‘ There is a calm for those who weep, 
A rest for weary pilgrims found; 
They softly lie, and sweetly sleep 
Low in the ground. 


“ The storm that wrecks the winter sky, 
No more disturbs their deep repose 
Than winter evening’s latest sigh, 
That shuts the rose.” 


The incident of the bullfinch, which 
we believe was first told in the vo- 
lumes before, could not by possibility 
have been known to the author of the 
following poem, which appears to have 
been suggested in the same way. 
Wills’s poem is less startlingly impres- 
sive than Montgomery's, but is more 
beautiful than any part, except, per- 
haps, the opening stanzas of that 
poem, than which we do not know any- 
where lines of more touching beauty. 

It is really a curious accident that 
Wills’s poem should be cast in the 
same metre as Montgomery’s. Byron’s 
last poem is in this measure. The pe- 
culiar effect of the metre, though the 
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actual form of the stanza is different, 
we find in several of Burns’ shorter 
poems :— 


* Awake—not Greece !—she is awake— 
Awake my spirit! think thro’ whom 
My life-blood tracks its parent lake, 
And then strike home |” 


The stanza is the same as in Pope’s 
lines on * Solitude,” his first poem, 
and it will also be found in one poem, 
at least, of George Herbert’s. 

We have said that at Sheffield, 
when Montgomery first went there, he 
did not find any Moravian congrega- 
tion, and that he was mixed up with 

olitical societies. In 1806, or per- 
ame a little before that time, he gave 
up going to the public-house where 
he and a few political friends were in 
the habit of sitting, smoking a pipe, 
and discussing the news of the day. 
Till about this time, too, he occasionally 
went to the theatre; he now found it 
was too fascinating, and gave it up 
altogether. He began to frequent 
places of religious resort :— 


“We never knew a man of equal picty 
and intelligence, whose conduct and senti- 
ments were at once so decidedly evangelical, 
and so signally unsectarian. Hence he joined 
freely and frequently in public worship with 
Churchmen, Independents, Baptists, and Me- 
thodists ; co-operating with them, as we 
shall find, in all their directly religious 
objects ; while with Romanists, Unitarians, 
and Quakers, he was a cordial and conscien- 
tious fellow-labourer in the wide field of 
local charity, popular education, and general 
philanthropy. After such a statement, it 
need hardly be added, that he enjoyed the 
personal friendship of individuals belonging 
to every religious denomination.”—p. 119. 


Montgomery had become now a re- 
viewer in the “ Eclectic Review.” 
We have not seen any of his reviews ; 
but it is plain that he dealt his thun- 
ders pretty severely. His praise could 
not be always worth having. In his 
lectures on poetry, he describes Der- 
mody as one of the greatest geniuses 
that ever existed; and Henry Kirke 
White promised to have been a greater 
poet than Scott. There are letters 
from Bloomfield and Coleridge, both 
of whom admired his poems. Bloom- 
field, we learn from the correspon- 
dence, supported himself at the time 
by making Molian harps. Words- 
worth, in a note to one of his poems, 
gave a sentence of oracular recognition 
of a poem of Montgomery’s, on * The 
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Daisy.” James was rather offended, 
and said, his own one poem on ** The 
Daisy” was worth three which Words- 
worth had devoted to the same field- 
flower. 

A packet of epigrams, entitled ** Pa- 
per Pellets,” directed against Jeffrey, 
was sent him for publication. This he 
declined. He afterwards had reason 
to believe that they were sent by 
Byron. 

Montgomery’s reputation each year 
increased. On the abolition of the 
slave-trade, a magnificent publication, 
in which whatever could be done by 
splendid engravings and by comme- 
morative verse to express the public 
feeling of triumph, was projected by 
Bowyer. On this occasion Montgo- 
mery was applied to, and his poem of 
the “ West Indies” was the result. 
The poem was afterwards published in 
the same unambitious form in which 
«©The Wanderer of Switzerland ” had 
appeared, and a number of short 
poems was added. We are unable to 
say how the leading poem was re- 
ceived, but some passages from it are 
repeated in every book of extracts, 
and deserves to be repeated, as a spe- 
cimen of eloquent declamation, admi- 
rable in its kind— 


* There is a land, of every land the pride,” &c. 


The smaller poems in that volume 
did not differ in character from those 
printed with ‘The Wanderer of 
Switzerland.” If in this publication 
Montgomery could not be said to have 
advanced, he yet did not lose ground. 
In the first volume there was one 

oem which he called ‘* The Pillow ;” 
in which he described his own disap- 
pointment, and adopting the form of 
a narrative, relating the fate of ano- 
ther, anticipates for himself oblivion as 
the result of all his efforts for fame, 
and early death. The second volume 
contains a sort of companion poem to 
this, which describes the death of a 
young ‘female, whom sickness had 
reconciled to the songs of sorrow.” 
Neither of these poems please us as 
much as those in which there is a less 
distinct reference to individual feel- 
ings and circumstances, though we 
have little doubt that both aided his 
immediate popularity. 

** The World before the Flood ” is, 
in our estimate, far superior to any of 
Montgomery’s former poems. He has 
united the passage in Genesis, which 
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mentions the translation of Enoch,with 
that in which Milton adopts the ascent 
of Elijah, when describing Enoch’s 
passing away from earth. The pas- 
sage in the eleventh book of ‘ Paradise 
Lost” might almost be printed as the 
argument of Montgomery’s poem. He 
at first designed little more than a 
picture of patriarchal life, and wrote an 
account differing in nothing from that 
of Scripture, except that what is stat- 
ed in a few sentences in the Bible 
was exhibited in somewhat more of or- 
namental detail than the narrative he 
found written. He had sent off the 
original sketch tohis friend Mr. Parken, 
the editor of the ‘ Eclectic Review,” 
to have it transmitted to Longman’s 
house for immediate publication. 
Parken urged its being extended, and 
Montgomery complied with the advice. 
He then sent copies of his manuscript 
poem to several friends, and the origi- 
nal poem, in conformity with the opi- 
nions of all but Roscoe, who did not wish 
the first draft altered, was broken up. 

Montgomery was told that Southey 
expressed regret at hearing he had 
chosen the heroic couplet, “ the mea- 
sure least adapted for a long poem.” 
This led Montgomery to write to 
Southey, sending him, at the same 
time, extracts from the poem. He 
received from him a kindly and en- 
couraging letter. One of the best and 
pleasantest things in this book is, that 
we have in it three or four of Southey’s 
best letters. The history of his life 
and opinions is given in this letter. In 
an after one, written when Southey 
was about thirty-eight years of age, 
we have some mention of nervous 
disease made, as almost to prepare one 
for the calamity by which the close of 
his life is darkened :— 


‘¢ You wish me a sounder frame, both of 
body and mind, than your own. My body, 
God be thanked! is as convenient a tene- 
ment as its occupier could desire. When 
you see me you will fancy me far advanced 
in consumption, so little is there of it; but 
there has never been more: and though it 
is by no means unlikely (from family pre- 
disposition) that this may be my appointed 
end, it is not at all the more likely because 
of my lean and hungry appearance. I am 
in far more danger of nervous diseases, from 
which nothing but perpetual self-manage- 
ment, and the fortunate circumstances of my 
life and disposition, preserve me. Nature 
gave me an indefatigable activity of mind, 
and a buoyancy of spirit which has ever 
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enabled me to think little of difficulties, and 
to live in the light of hope; these gifts, too, 
were accompanied with an hilarity which 
has enabled me to retain a boy’s heart to 
the age of eight-and-thirty: but my senses 
are perilously acute — impressions sink into 
me too deeply: and at one time ideas had 
all the vividness and apparent reality of 
actual impressions to such a degree, that I 
believe a speedy removal to a foreign country, 
bringing with it a total change of all external 
objects, saved me from imminent danger. 
The remedy, or, at least, the prevention, of 
this is variety of employment; and that it 
is that has made me the various writer that 
I am, even more than the necessity of pur- 
suing the gainful paths of literature. If I 
fix my attention, morning and evening, upon 
one subject, and if my latest evening studies 
are of a kind to interest me deeply, my rest 
is disturbed and broken; and those bodily 
derangements ensue that indicate great 
nervous susceptibility. Experience having 
taught me this, I fly from one thing to 
another, each new train of thought neutral- 
ising, as it were, the last; and thus in 
general maintain the balance so steadily, 
that I lie down at night with a mind as 
tranquil as an infant’s, 

‘““That I am a very happy man I owe to 
my early marriage. When little more than 
one-and-twenty, I married under circum. 
stances as singular as they well could be— 
and, to all appearances, as improvident ; 
but from that hour to this, I have had reason 
to bless the day. The main source of dis- 
quictude was thus at once cut off; I had 
done with hope and fear upon the most agi- 
tating and most important action of my life, 
and my heart was at rest.”—pp. 320, 321. 


In this letter, replying to some in- 
quiries of Montgomery’s, he tells him 
of a poem on the deluge, which he had 
— in his youth. His intention, 
ne says, was to assume ‘ Burnett's 
Theory of the Earth,” and to have 
united with it ‘* Whiston’s Theory of 
the Deluge.” Burnett's book he de- 
scribes ‘as almost unequalled for its 
— of imagination ;” and those who 

ave read it in the original Latin will 
be disposed to join in his praise of 
the work. In the English translation, 
every thing peculiar in the style is 
disguised, and the whole is deadened 
and destroyed. 

Montgomery had a brother resident 
in London, a Moravian minister; in 
the spring of 1811 he visited him. His 
great attraction to London was what 
are called the ‘‘ May Meetings” of the 
several religious societies :— 


“T love the country; I love the month 
of May; yet the month of May, when the 
£ 
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country is most beautiful (had I freedom of 
choice), I would spend in London. And 
why? Because in that month the assem- 
blies of the people of God are most frequent 
and most full. Then, too, the tribes from 
the provinces go up to worship there at the 
anniversaries of various institutions. The 
bliss and festivity of nature in spring are 
but faint and imperfect resemblances of the 
enjoyment of those seasons of refreshing from 
the presence of the Most High.”—p. 337. 


We have a conversation with his bio- 
graphers, in which he tells of lectures 
on poetry by Campbell and Coleridge. 

here are printed here some letters 
from Montgomery to Parken, which we 
think might better have been omitted. 
To have stated in general terms that 
Montgomery suffered from ill-health 
and from depression of spirits, would 
have been enough. Why have we 
whole pages of ‘colds, coughs, pains 
in the chest, numbness of brain, bowel 
irregularities, and nameless and num- 
berless hypochondriachal plagues,’’ of 
which we fear that even the sentence 
we extract is too much? Somewhat of 
more moment follows; and it would 
appear that though the feeling did not, 
as in Cowper's case, amount to actual 
insanity, it approached it, unless the 
assage in his letter somewhat over- 
states what could not, under any cir- 
cumstancés, be stated accurately. 

Parken died about this time. Soon 
after we have letters of Montgomery’s, 
written in the same temper of despon- 
dency, to another friend. 

Montgomery passes a few weeks at 
Buxton. Ilis power of ‘clothing his 
thoughts in verse is soon in exercise ; 
and ‘the poem entitled the ‘ Peak 
Mountains” is produced. ‘* TheWorld 
befére the Flood” was also in hands, 
though it would appear it proceeded 
but slowly. 

With the year 1812 these volumes 
close. They: contain a good deal of 
interesting matter, but the authors 
seem to have no thought of the pro- 
portion which the difierent parts of 
their subject bear to each other. They 
are diffuse over unimportant trifles ; 
but it must be said for them, that as 
their work proceeds its interest in- 
creases. The future volumes will 
bring us to the period of Montgomery's 
life-when their own acquaintanceship 
with him commenced,and when they 
probably will have a good deal to re- 
cord with which the public are as yet 
unacquainted. 


The poems of Montgomery are likely 
to be read by many persons with in- 
creased interest, in consequence of 
this publication. Of his poems, that 
which we regard as the best is ‘* The 
World before the Flood ;” and of this, 
in its * ante-natal ” state,-we learn 
more than we had before known, and 
some of which is calculated to render 
more distinctly intelligible a poem, 
which in truth describes, under the 
names of the old patriarchal times, his 
own fortunes—for it is impossible not 
to identify him with the Javan of the 
poem :— 


“ The bard was homeless— 

All else that breathed beneath the circling 
sky, 

Were linked to earth by some endearing tie, 

He only, like the ocean weed, uptorn, 

And loose along the world of waters borne, 

Was cast companionless from wave to waye, 

On life's rough sea, and there was none to 
save.” 


Extracts from a poem do little or 
nothing, or we might quote whole 
pages from this poem of almost un- 
equalled beauty, in the style which 
Montgomery has adopted. 

Javan, the lover in the story, sees 
his Zillah after years of absence :— 


“Time had but touched her form to finer 
grace, 

Years had but shed their favours on her face ; 

While secret love and unrewarded truth, 

Like cold clear dew upon the rose of youth, 

Gave to the springing flower a chastened 
bloom, 

And shut from rifling winds its coy perfume.” 


The picture of Adam is beautifully 
conceived ; we have room only for a 
line or two :— 


“Children were his delight ; — they ran to 
meet 

His soothing hand, and clasp his honour’d 
feet ; 

While midst their fearless sports supremely 
blest, 

He grew in heart ‘a child among the rest: 

Yet as a Parent, nought beneath the sky 

Touch’d him so quickly as an infant’s eye; 

Joy from its smile of happiness he caught, 

Its flash of rage sent horror through his 
thought, 

His smitten conscience felt as fierce a pain, 

As if he fell from innocence again.” 


But of Montgomery, as a poet, we 
shall find future opportunities of 
speaking. 
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THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON.* 


Tue world has long associated with 
the name of Lady Blessington, beauty, 
wealth, rank, intellect, splendour of 
position, and the lavish homage of all 
the gifted minds of the age. Our in- 
terest, therefore, is excited to know 
what life an individual thus endowed 
wrought out of such rare and precious 
gifts. Besides, for twenty years she 
held a prominent position in the lite- 
rary world of London; reigning there, 
indeed, as queen paramount of intel- 
lect ; so that the mental history of the 
century would be incomplete without a 
page devoted to her remarkable career. 
y the desire of her family, her pa- 
ers and correspondence were placed 
in Dr. Madden’s hands for publication; 
a man admirably fitted for the impor- 
tant task of editing a literary life so 
inwoven with the social present, with 
names of living persons, and with 
recent events, as his own literary 
career had likewise brought him into 
contact with all the leading celebrities 
of modern English literature ; so that 
most of those associated with Lady 
Blessington’s memoirs he had himself 
known personally. 

The panorama of literary life which 
he exhibits passed before his own 
eyes; and the interesting sketches in- 
troduced of remarkable persons have 
the additional value of being also per- 
sonal recollections. 

Dr. Madden likewise was the con- 
fidential friend of Lady Blessington 
for twenty-seven years. He had seen 
her in the pride of her beauty, had 
sunned himself in the flashes of her 
wit, and been a witness of her intel- 
lectual triumphs in the brilliant circles 
of Gore-House; and finally, when the 
splendour of her life had passed away, 
we find him standing beside her grave, 
in a foreign land, a mourning friend 
amongst the few left to mourn. 

With all these advantages of per- 
sonal knowledge upon most subjects of 
which he treats, it is not surprising 
that Dr. Madden has not only pro- 
duced a work of intense interest— 


the very best contribution to literary 
history which has been given to the 
world during the present century—but 
has also accomplished the task of bio- 
grapher, in a manner that may well 
serve as a model to all future lords and 
gentlemen who shall undertake to edit 
literary lives. There is nothing trivial 
inserted — nothing that has not some 
permanent interest, as illustrating 
the characters of remarkable persons. 
The correspondence, also, is admirably 
selected, comprising every great name 
that England has known for the last 
fifty years. Letters from all the cele- 
brated men of the era may be found 
in it, forming a collection of wit and 
wisdom, unrivalled in any modern pub- 
lished literary correspondence for va- 
riety, extent, and interest. 

Dr. Madden is, besides, a practised 
and eloquent writer—a man of con- 
siderable literary eminence, of singular 
and extensive erudition, to which his 
far extended travels have greatly con- 
tributed ; an historian, philosopher, and 
man of science; with penetrating 
judgment, extensive experience, an 
fine, cultivated taste; and yet more, 
he is a man of a high moral tone of 
mind, who, as a biographer, would not 
descend to palliate errors, though with 
clear, calm intellect he can trace the 
exoteric causes that led to them, and 
separate the unhappy results of cir- 
cumstance, fatality, destiny, from 
the soul itself, which may still struggle 
bravely on to assert its nobility through 
all the weakness and vascillation of the 
unguided senses—a struggle which, to 
those who witness it, is matter for pro- 
found sympathy and earnest pity ; 
pity for the combatant called to fight 
the warfare between the passions and 
the soul. 

Very different judgments have been 
dealt out by the world upon Lady 
Blessington — some laudatory, as to a 
shrined idol; others remorseless as 
death, and cruel as the grave. The 
philosophic biographer pronounces no 
ultimate dictum. He only lays the 
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human life before us, with all its faults 
and follies, for us to search into and 
reflect upon, and work thereout, for 
our own life, whatever help we can; 
this being the primary meaning of all 
biographies, not the mere satisf ring of 
curiosity. But side by side with the 
failings and short-comings, he shows us 
also the indestructible, noble elements 
of a nature; the generous heart—the 
tender, womanly on and makes 
the ever-during good plead pardon, as 
it were, for the transient evil. One is 
of the soul, immortal and eternal—part 
of its own undying essence ; the other 
was the result of circumstance—an un- 
guided youth, an unorganised educa- 
tion, a fatal, miserable marriage ; and 
later, the seductive influence of an 
atmosphere of adulation— the Mael- 
strom of literary excitement, warring 
vanities, and agonies of display, into 
which she was plunged; the turmoil 
and the glory with which the world 
always surrounds the beautiful, the 
wealthy, and the brilliant. 

And out of all these mighty in- 
fluences to evil, she had to work out a 
pure law of life, for she had been 
taught none —that stern law which 
Says, LOVE NOT THE woRLD. Was it 
an easy task, think you? Let him 
or her who has been so gifted, tried, 
and tempted, answer. And yet there 
were strivings after it; and deep sad- 
ness at conscious failures. And some- 
times a sense of the awfulness of life 
rose up before her in the still silence of 
the night, when the incensc-clouds of 

raise no longer threw a mist between 
er and heaven. For in the record 
she has left of those hours, called 
“The Book of Night Thoughts,” we 
can trace dim yearnings for a higher 
life of purity and power; aspirations 
for pardon and peace; the viewless 
sorrow, the inner weeping of a soul 
over its own sin. 

That she was happy, appears no- 
where, either in her letters or diarics ; 
yet hers was a life diffusing happiness 
—all were benefitted who approached 
her. Her kindness was instinct, yet 
ardent as though it had been passion ; 
and, above all women of her time, she 
fascinated: and fascination is a moral 
grace, for it has its source in the soul 
—it is gentleness, kindness, charity. 
In this, therefore, we find whereon to 
rest an admiration of her, and out of 
which to seek a model. A life of ra- 
diance and glitter was not wholly lost 
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for higher ends. There were some 
divine elements in it that at the last 
hour angels might carry up to the 
throne of God, to plead for the weak 
woman’s nature that was to stand be- 
fore his judgment seat. How many 
timid, struggling intellects she encou- 
raged, till they rose into power and 
success! How she sympathised with 
the suffering, relieved the distressed, 
and supported honourably those who 
had sacrificed her young life for their 
own sordid interests. These things we 
can trace through her correspondence. 
“*T write for money,” she says, “ and 
what will sell.” « I never write,” says 
Landor, ** but to better men.” Here 
was the contrast between a weak and 
an exalted nature. But why does she 
write trash and twaddle—‘‘ whatever 
the publishers want, and that is always 
trash”? Was it to deck her person 
with more jewels? No. In a letter 
to Landor, she says— “I have been 
very unwell of late. The truth is, the 
numerous family of father, mother, 
sister, brother, and his six children 
that I have to write for, compels me 
to write, when my health would de- 
mand a total repose from literary exer- 
tion.” 

This father, who was supported, 
throughout his very good-for-nothing 
life, by his daughters, three countesses, 
like the poor old Pére Goriot in Bal- 
zac’s novel, was a Mr. Power, of 
Waterford, who afterwards resided at 
Clonmel with his fumily—a rough, 
rude specimen of the Irish middle class 
of sixty years ago; handsome and 
rollicking, illiterate and pretentious, 
fond of rioting and revellings, of field- 
sports and garrison society, dissipated 
abroad and brutal at home. In ’98 
he was a magistrate, hunting rebels, 
though a Roman Catholic himself; the 
end of which hunting was, that he shot 
one under suspicious circumstances of 
undue haste, was tried for murder, 
but acquitted. The mother, of the 
maiden name of Sheehy, was a plain, 
uncultivated woman, without preten- 
sion of any sort; a negation of all 
gifts, of whom nothing particular is 
recorded but that she died in Claren- 
don-street, Dublin, some twenty years 
ago. Of this unpromising pair were 
born three daughters — Meanie, 
who became afterwards Countess of 
Blessington ; Ellen, Viscountess Can- 
terbury; and Mary Anne, Countess 
de St. Marsault. This exaltation of 
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the Power family scems a strange freak 
of destiny ; nothing leads up to it by 
any perceptible sequence. ‘That one 
gr out of the obscure Irish village of 
nockbritt should have been raised to 
the peerage, were a triumph of Irish 
beauty sufficient to satisfy the imagi- 
nation of any romancist ; but here are 
three, from the one family, too, all 
destined to wear the coronet. 
However, the Shechys could claim 
kindred with the best blood in Ireland, 
though it was only in the old time, 
long ago. Latterly they had sunk to 
minor situations, such as provincial 
editors, masters of workhouses, and 
the like. Amongst her ancestors by 
the mother’s side, Lady Blessington 
could claim the chiefs of Thomond, 
Desmond, Ormond, and the O’Sulli- 
vans—dukes, marquises, and barons— 
high blood and noble, and rebel blood, 
too; for without it her nature would 
not have been so intensely Irish. Her 


mother’s father, Edmund Sheehy, was 
executed for rebellion in 1766 ; a ma- 
ternal cousin, Father Sheehy, was, for 
a like political offence, as drawn, 


and quartered at Clonmel; and her 
mother’s brother was murdered on his 
own property. These events, probably, 
disgusted her early with the romantic 
theories of Irish revolutionists, out of 
which no fact ever comes but Death. 
In one of her letters to Dr. Madden, 
she says :—‘* Women, in my opinion, 
have no business with politics ; and I, 
above all women, have a horror of mix- 
ing myself up with them. I must con- 
tent myself in wishing well to my poor 
country.” 

The early days of the young Mar- 
guerite were passed at Clonmel, where 
the father’s house became the resort of 
the usual Irish provincial society—the 
garrison, the assize bar, and the politi- 
cal adherents of the favourite member. 
The usual Irish provincial life follow- 
ed—dancing and drinking, politics 
and love; but none excited the latter 
passion, at assize ball or other pro- 
vincial festivities, like the two Miss 
Powers, Marguerite and Ellen. Every 
one talked of their beauty, their grace 
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in dancing, and their elegance in dress. 
Every one was in love with them, es- 
pecially the garrison ; and in one day 
Marguerite, then but fifteen, had two 
offers for her hand from officers of 
family and fortune. One of these gen. 
tlemen she liked ; the other she feared 
and dreaded, with an intuitive shrink. 
ing dislike and repugnance. But he 
was “a better match,” and her parents 
accepted him for their daughter, with. 
out consulting her at all on the subject. 
In her own account of the circum- 
stance, given to Dr. Madden, she says, 
that when her father announced to her 
that she was to marry Captain Farmer, 
she burst into tears, prayed, and pro- 
tested, but was answered by menaces 
and violence; so that finally ‘‘ she cen- 
sented to sacrifice herself, and marry 
aman for whom she felt the utmost 
repugnance.” She had not been long 
under her husband’s roof, when it be- 
came evident that he was subject to 
fits of insanity (of which her father 
had been aware, though he concealed 
the information from her). She lived 
with him about three months, during 
which time he frequently treated her 
with personal violence; he used to 
strike her on the face, pinch her till 
her arms were black and blue, lock her 
up whenever he went abroad, and has 
often left her without food till she felt 
almost famished.” Finally she fled 
from him. Was she to blame for so 
far? We think not. As her biographer 
observes justly, ‘‘ The interests of re- 
ligion, of truth, and morality do not 
require us to throw aside all conside- 
ration of the influence of surrounding 
circumstances, as the antecedents of 
error, when judging of a single fact.” 
She fled to her father’s house, but 
there was no longer a home for her 
there. The parents had provided her 
a destiny, and thought she ought to 
accept it, and make the best of it. 
There was a Captain Jenkins, also, of 
the dragoons, paying attention to 
Ellen, the second daughter, at this 
time, and they fancied the beautiful 
Marguerite made him waver in his 
allegiance. * 


* This gentleman never did become connected by marriage with the Power family. Dr. 
Madden states that, “‘ when rather advanced in years, he married the Baroness Callabrella, 
the sister of a gentleman of some notoriety in his day—-Mr. Ball Hughes—the widow, first 


of a Mr. Lee, and secondly of a Mr. De Blacquire. 


This lady, who was possessed of consi- 


derable means, purchased a small property on the Continent, with some right of seigniorage, 


from which she derives her title.” 
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** The father was unkind, more than 
unkind. She was looked on as an in- 
interloper in the house — as one who 
interfered with the prospects and ad- 
vancement in life of her sisters.” The 
young girl had again to seek a home, 
and she went to reside with an aunt. 
At fifteen, with her beauty and quick 
warm feelings, and without a father’s 
home or a husband’s protection, she 
was left to battle as she might with 
the waves of life alone. 

About this time the Tyrone militia 
was stationed at Clonmel; of which 
corps Lord Mountjoy and Col. Stewart, 
of Killymoon, were the successive co- 
lonels. They became acquainted with 
the Power family. Chance brought 
together people destined for a life-long 
connexion. ‘Twelve or thirteen years 
later Lord Mountjoy, afterwards the 
Earl of Blessington, became the hus- 
band of Mrs. Farmer. But we are 
anticipating. Lord Mountjoy went 
away, and took a Mrs. Browne under 
his protection, then living separated 
from her husband, and, on the hus- 
band’s death, he married her. They 
had many children ; but the only legi- 
timate issue of this marriage was Lady 
Harriett Gardiner, afterwards Countess 
D’Orsay, and a son who died young. 


Meanwhile these thirteen years of 


Mrs. Farmer's life — the warm spring 
of life, with its hot sunshine and quick 
tears—pass by in obscurity,we scarcely 
know how; some in Paris, some in 
London, but her biographer offers no 
record of them. She has not attempted 
literature as yet; and if her name is 
heard in the great world of fashion, it 
is not with plaudits. At length, in 
1815, we find her residing in London, 
and there she again meets Lord Bles- 
sington. With extravagant sorrow, 
and funeral obsequies that cost £4,000, 
he had buried his first wife, and was 
now a widower. Three years after, 
the iron fetters that bound Mrs. Farmer 
to a dead marriage were also broken. 
Her husband, Captain Farmer, killed 
himself in a fit of half madness ; and, 
four months after the catastrophe, his 
widow became Countess of Blessington. 

From this period her real life begins. 
The former had been a mere protozoic 
period — chaos and darkness. Now 
she emerges from the cloud into full 
splendour and magnificence— wealth, 
rank, distinction, and celebrity. At 
once her salons are crowded with all 
~ the distinguished men of England; 
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she begins to recognise that she, too, 
has genius; and, if ladies of fashion 
will not patronise her, she can take 
her position at once as leader of in- 
tellect. Now she has attained her 
proper sphere, and moves in it with 
such grace and harmony, that all are 
fascinated who approach her. 

It was a long way from the poor 
Trish village of Knockbritt to the sum- 
mit of London distinction ; but she has 
reached it, and graces the elevation. 
The statue is worthy of the pedestal. 
Her life we see is opening out into 
great dramatic scenes, full of startling 
contrasts. In the first we beheld a poor 
young girl, locked up, half-starved, 
beaten, pinched, insulted by her hus- 
band. ‘There seems no hope for her 
there ; and the scene closes upon a ge- 
neral sobbing of the audience. But 
the curtain rises for the second act, 
and lo! a beautiful woman — throned 
like a sultana, with all London wor- 
shipping at her feet. Is this a com- 
pensation, or a trial, to our poor Irish 
girl? We shall see. But such is 
destiny. She is now twenty-eight. 
Let us pause to contemplate her, as 
described by her biographer at this 
period :— 


“Tn the perfection of matured beauty, her 
form was exquisitely moulded, inclining to 
fulness, but no finer proportions could be 
imagined ; her movements graceful and na- 
tural at all times, in her merriest as well a3 
gayest moods. The peculiar character of 
her beauty consisted in the correspondence 
of every feature with the emotion of her 
mind. The instant a joyous thought took 
possession of her fancy, you read it in her 
sparkling eyes, her laughing lips; you heard 
it in her ringing laugh, clear and sweet as 
childhood’s merriest tones.” 


But here was the grand secret of her 
fascination :— 


“‘ There was a geniality in the warmth of 
her Irish feelings, an abandonment of all 
care, of all apparent consciousness of her 
own powers of attraction; a glowing sun- 
shine of good-humour and good-nature in 
the smiles, and wit, and laughter of this 
lovely woman, seldom surpassed in the looks 
and expression of any person, however beau- 
tiful. Her voice was sweetly modulated, 
and low, clear, silver-toned. All her beauty, 
without this exquisite sweetness of her voice, 
and the witchery of its tones, would have 
been only a secondary attraction.” 


Her voice, and this ‘‘ sweet Irish 
laugh of hers,” are continually alluded 
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to by her admiring correspondents. 
Indeed, though we cannot speak from 
experience, her existence to us being 
nothing more than a tradition of past 
beauty and mystery, yet it is impos- 
sible not to believe in the many fasci- 
nations of Lady Blessington, but es- 
ecially in her beauty and gentle 
indness, All her correspondents bear 
witness to those graces. Her hand 
had been copied in marble, and Prince 
Schwartzenberg thus writes concern- 
ing it:— 


“ T kiss that lovely hand, even as vou per- 
mitted me when I took my leave. Send me 
the one of marble, that I may warm it wiih 
my lips. . In the midst of my soli- 
tude your image comes to console me. I 
love to recal your enchanting form, and the 
hours I passed near you seem to me a 
dream. Write to me two lines, 
and a third which says Marguerite, and | 
am happy. When shall [ see you again, 
and recount my adventures while you listen, 
resting your beautiful hand upon that lovely 
hair I have admired so often ?” 


And Moore reminds her of the day 
when he beheld ‘two dazzling faces 
popped out of a window in Sackville- 
street.” (those of the sisters Marguerite 
and Ellen). 

Lord Blessington had kept his se- 
cond marriage a secret, even from his 
own friends. None of them were 
aware of it, until at a dinner given to 
a distinguished circle in Henrietta- 
street, in the same room where the 
£4,000 catafalque of the deceased wife 
had lain, he entered “ with a lady of ex- 
traordinary beauty, and in bridal cos- 
tume, leaning upon his arm, and pre- 
sented her as Lady Blessington.” De- 
corations, costly as the catafulque, 
were now lavished on the new bride. 
At Mountjoy Forest she found her 
private sitting-room hung with crimson 
silk velvet, trimmed with gold. At 
their hotel in Paris the reception- 
rooms were fitted up with crimson 
satin and gold. Gold, and marble, 
and mirrors, abounded everywhere. 
But her ladyship’s bed-room and 
dressing-room was “a surprise of 
splendour, prepared for her by her 
gallant husband” (to use her own 
words). The bed was silvered in place 
of being gilt, and rested on the backs 
of two large silver swans. It was 
placed in a recess, lined with fluted 
white silk, while pale-blue silk cur- 
tains, lined with white, fell from the 
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frieze, which was supported by co- 
lumns at each side. A silvered sofu, 
resting on a velvet carpet of pale blue, 
rich coffers for jewels and India shawls, 
a silver lamp, and all the ornaments 
silvered, complete the picture. The 
dressing-room had hangings of blue 
silk, covered with lace, and the furni- 
ture was all silvered like the bed. The 
bath-room also, with its draperies of 
white lace, its marble floor, painted 
ceiling, and alabaster lamp, in the 
form of a lotus, is a pretty picture to 
contemplate; but we have had enough 
of sybarite upholstery. 

‘The splendid town mansion of the 
new-married Lord and Lady became, as 
we have said, the rendezvous of all men 
of intellect — literati, statesmen, ar- 
tists, eminent men in all professions, 
were the habitual visiters of the house. 
Two royal dukes even condescended to 
do homage at the new shrine of Irish 
beauty and intellect. Canning and Cas- 
tlereagh, Lords Palmerston and Rus. 
sell, Scarlett, Jekyll, Erskine, and other 
celebrities paid their devoirs there. 
Kemble and Matthews, Laurence and 
Wilkie; eminent divines, Parr and 
others; Rogers and Moore were among 
her votaries; and all murmured 
around the fair Countess their homage 
of admiration, respect, or gratitude ; 
for to all she had shown some courtesy 
or kindness, special and graceful. All 
who approached her found sympathy, 
and by this quick sympathy with others 
she won their confidence. This was 
perhaps the great secret of her powers 
of attraction, and for this beautiful 
and womanly grace, that made her 
presence, her letters, her kind words 
and smiles synonymous with happiness, 
may many errors be forgiven. 

About three years after Lady Bles- 
sington’s marriage, among the distin. 
guished foreigners who appeared at 
her house were the Duc de Grammont, 
and his brother-in-law, the young 
Count D’Orsay. The Count was 
handsome as the divine Apollo, and 
clever and brilliant in addition. With 
such qualities he soon won. the ardent 
friendship of Lord and Lady Blessing- 
ton. They were meditating a tour 
through Italy, and proposed that he 
should accompany them. The rest of 
the party consisted of Miss Power, af- 
terwards the Comtesse de St. Mar- 
sault, and Mr. Charles Matthews, the 
present great comedian, then a youth 
of twenty, and a protegé of Lord Bles. 
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sington’s. At Genoa they met Lord 
Byron, who describes Lady Blessing- 
ton, in a letter to Moore, as * highly 
literary, and very pretty, even In a 
morning—a species of beauty on which 
the sun of Italy does not shine so fre- 
quently as the chandelier.” 

Her ladyship was “ disappointed ” 
in Byron :— 


“He expressed,” she says, “warmly at 
their departure the pleasure which the visit 
had afforded him, and she doubted not his 
sincerity, not from any merit in their party, 
but simply that Byron liked to hear news of 
his old associates, and to pass them in re- 
view, pronouncing sarcasms on each as they 
were mentioned. His laugh is musical,” 
she continues, ** but he rarely indulged in it 
during out interview ; and when he did, it 
was quickly followed by a graver aspect, as 
if he liked not this exhibition of hilarity. 

* Were I asked to poiut out the prominent 
defect in Byron’s manner, I should pronounce 
it to be a flippancy incompatible with the 
notion we attach to the author of ‘ Childe 
Harold,’ ‘ Manfred ;’ and a want of self-pos- 
session and dignity that ought to characte- 
rise a man of birth and genius. Yet his 
manners are very fascinating — more so, 
perhaps, than if they were dignified; but he 
is too gay, too flippant for a poet.” 


** His lordship,” Dr. Madden states, 
“‘ suffered Lady Blessington to lecture 
him in prose, and what was worse, in 
verse ;” especially on the publicity he 
gave to his domestic unhappiness, 
when, as was said, “‘ Byron wept for 
the press, and wiped his eyes with the 
public.” His lordship wrote her some 
complimentary lines in return, but her 
inspiration could not make him rise 
above some very commonplace doggrel. 

That same year, 1823, they parted 
at Genoa, with much mutual regret, 
even tears — the Blessingtons for the 
gaities of Rome and Naples; Byron 
for glory, and a grave in Greece. 

If any intellect be lying latent ina 
human frame, it must awaken in Italy, 
where the earth is grand and the hea- 
vens beautiful; and especially in the 
silent Rome, where the great dead of 
old lie stretched upon their monumental 
seven hills. Besides, travelling is em- 
ployment—what all women want, and 
the increased activity of the brain finds 
a manifestation somehow in the life. 
Lady Blessington not only beheld, but 
studied the world around her. Then it 
was her literary ambition was aroused, 
and the sense of power awoke in her. 
She read much, and strove to pene- 
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trate the beauty and mystery of the 
Past, whether in art or literature ; al- 
ways, too, under the guidance of some 
leading intellect. At Genoa she had 
studied poetry in a poet's heart. At 
Rome, Naples, and Florence, she 
talked of antiquities with Sir William 
Gell; of literature with Lord Morpeth; 
and of all that was deep and noblest in 
the antique life with Walter Savage 
Landor. 

Uwins the painter, Westmacott, 
Maclise, Sir John Herschell, were 
also her daily companions. With 
them she could investigate the hea- 
vens and the earth, temples and tombs, 
fallen columns, and fragments of dead 
gods, a new planet, or a buried city. 
Mr, Charles Matthews thus describes 
the mode of life at the Blessington 
Villa, in Naples :— 


“A paradise of a place, with a splendid 
view of the Mediterranean and surrounding 
mountains, Vesuvius in the centre. Nothing 
can be more delightful than the exterior and 
interior. Lady Blessington is more charm- 
ing than ever. This is the place, with all 
its associ: ations, to draw out the resources of 
her mind; to discover her talents, and be 
captivated by them. Our evenings are 
charming ; we have each of us a table in 
the same room, at which we prosecute our 
various studies, writing, drawing, reading, 
&c. All our conversations, which are fre- 
quent, are upon improving subjects; the 
classics, the existing antiquities around us, 
We write essays upon various subjects pro- 
posed, which are read in the evening, op- 
posed, and defended. I am treated as one 
of the family. I make all my drawings in 
the room with them, and am going to in- 
struct Lady Blessington in architecture. It 
is proposed, as all of us desire to improve 
ourselves in Italian, that we should learn in 
a class, devoting an hour each day to that 
study. For antiquarian research we have 
all the ancient authors here to refer to. In 
short, there never were people so perfectly 
happy as we are. Whenever any excursion 
is proposed, the previous evening is em- 
ployed in reading and informing ourselves 
thoroughly about what we are going to 
see.” 


Every one of these distinguished 
Italian friends continued their intima- 
cy with Lady Blessington by frequent 
letters, after her return to London; 
and thus we are indebted to this conti- 
nental tour for the brilliant correspon- 
dence, which forms the chief interest 
of her published life. 

In 1823, while in Genoa, Lord Bles- 
sington lost his only legitimate son, 
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the heir to his estates — the son of his 
first wife-— for the second Lady Bles- 
sington had no children; upon which 
event he drew up a will, so singular 
in its provisions that Dr. Madden im- 
putes it to partial insanity. By this 
will he bequeathed all his property, 
except some legacies and the Tyrone 
estate, to Count D’Orsay, and which- 
ever of his two daughters Count D’Or- 
say chose to marry; and in case of 
refusal on the part of either of the 
daughters selected, she was to receive 
but £10,000. These two daughters 
were Mary Gardiner, illegitimate, aged 
twelve, and Lady Harriet Gardiner, 
legitimate, aged eleven, both daugh- 
ters of the one mother. To Lady 
Blessington he left a jointure of £3,000 
a-year. But two months after, when 
the will was legally executed, this join- 
ture was reduced to £2,000 a-year, 
while the other provisions remained 
the same. A strange infatuation for 
Count D’Orsay this appears, to offer 
him the choice of either of his daugh- 
ters, with a bribe of a vast property 
appended, while the daughters them- 
selves were then but children, who had 
never seen Count D’Orsay, having 
been brought up in Dublin under the 
care of an aunt. 

When the will was executed, Gene- 
ral Count D’Orsay, father to Count 
Alfred, accompanied by Lord Bles- 
sington, went to Ireland to see the 
estates, and the young ladies. Lady 
Harriet was selected as the future 
bride, her legitimacy, perhaps, being 
the motive of preference with the 
proud D'Orsay family. Meanwhile, as 
the young Count is not mentioned as 
being of the party to Ireland, he pro- 
bably remained in Italy with Lady 
Blessington. Curiosity even did not 
prompt him to go and see his bride. 

Four years after this arrangement, 
the young girl was sent for to Naples 
from Ireland, and the marriage took 
place. Count D’Orsay was then 
twenty-six, the bride fifteen; and her 
supposed rival in the Count’s affections 
was thirty-seven ; a disparity of years 
which almost precludes the idea of any 
rivalry whatever. 

The Count received £40,000 fortune 
with his wife, and ‘separated himself 
from her almost at the church door.” 

Dr. Madden, when on his way back 
from Egypt, met the Blessingtons 
about this time at Rome, and thus 
describes the young bride :— 
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‘‘ Lady Harriet was exceedingly girlish- 
looking, pale and rather inanimate in expres- 
sion, silent and reserved. There was no 
appearance of familiarity with any one around 
her; no air or look of womanhood, no sem- 
blance of satisfaction in her new position, 
were to be observed in her demeanour or de- 
portment. She seldom or ever spoke, she 
was little noticed, and looked on as a mere 
school-girl. 

“I think her feelings were driven inward 
by the sense of slight and indifference, and 
by the strangeness and coldness of every- 
thing around her; and she became indiffe- 
rent, and strange, and cold, and apparently 
devoid of all vivacity and interest in society. 
People were mistaken in her, and she, per- 
haps, mistaken in others. Her father’s act 
had led to all these misconceptions, ending 
in suspicions, animosities, aversions, and to- 
tal estrangements. In the course of a few 
years, the girl of childish mien and listless 
looks, who was so silent, and apparently 
inanimate, became a person of remarkable 
beauty, spirituelle, and intelligent, the re- 
verse in all respects of what she was consi- 
dered when misplaced and misunderstood. 

“It was an unhappy marriage (he adds), 
and nothing to any useful purpose can be 
said of it, except that Lord Blessington 
sacrificed his child’s happiness, by causing 
her to marry without consulting her inclina- 
tions or interests.” 


However, the D’Orsays and the 
Blessingtons continued to reside toge- 
ther during the remainder of their stay 
abroad ; but as eight years bad now 
been passed travelling, they thought of 
turning homewards. At Genoa, on 
their return, Lady Blessington was 
reminded at every spot of Byron, from 
whom she had there parted five years 
before :— 


‘* While thus musing one day, she saw a 
young English girl, who resembled Byron in 
an extraordinary degree, accompanied by 
anelderly lady. The English girl was ‘ Ada, 
sole daughter of my house and heart,’ and 
the elderly lady was her mother—the widow 
of Lord Byron.” 


The year 1829 was passed at Paris 
in the splendid Hotel Ney; but the 
sudden death of Lord Blessington 
broke up the establishment at once. 
By this event her ladyship found her- 
self reduced to an income of onl 
£2,000 a-year, in place of £30,000; 
and besides she really seemed to regret 
her husband’s death from personal af. 
fection for him. 

In her confidential letters long after, 
she speaks of much unkindness expe- 
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rienced at this period, after his death— 
of much suffering she had gone through, 
we know not of what nature; for 
Dr. Madden states only, that “ pain- 
ful cireumstances” obliged the family 
to leave Paris; and accordingly, the 
year following, 1830, Lady Blessing- 
ton proceeded to London, accompanied 
by the Count and Countess D’Orsay. 
In a short time the Countess D’Orsay 
returned to Paris, and her husband 
rented a small house in Curzon-street, 
adjoining Lady Blessington’s resi- 
dence, in Seymour-place; but after 
her removal to Gore- House, the Count 
took up his abode entirely under the 
same roof with her ladyship. Some time 
after a deed of separation was drawn up 
between the Count and Lady. Harriet, 
by which he relinquished his claim on 
the Blessington estates for the sum of 
£100,000, which was agreed to, and 
payed by successive instalments. 

On Lady Blessington’s return to 
London, she seriously turned her 
thoughts to authorship, as a means of 
increasing a very diminished income. 
First appeared, in The New Monthly, 
her “Conversations with Lord By- 
ron.” The papers attracted immense 
notice, in consequence of the morbid 
curiosity, then quite an epidemic, to 
know something or anything of what 
Byron thought, said, or did. The li- 
terary reputation of the Countess was 
at once established, and from that till 
her death, novels, tales, reviews, 
verses, &c., never ceased flowing from 
her pen, all of the most mediocre na- 
ture certainly, but still they brought 
her an income of about two thousand a- 
year, or more. Not that we are tojudge 
of their merits by that fact. Her lady- 
ship did not write absolute trash cer- 
tainly —on the contrary, she some- 
times uttered very shrewd, common- 
sensé opinions; but there was such a 
total want of elevation of feeling or 
depth of thought in all her works, that 
it was impossible to read them with 
profit, or remember them with inte- 
rest. She had neither Lady Morgan’s 
wit, nor Mrs. Norton’s almost agonis- 
ing pathos; and if compared with the 
lady authoresses her cotemporaries, 
must in all things be named the lowest 
of the list. We speak of her works in 
the past tense, for they have probably 
disappeared from all memories and all 
libraries; or if they have not, we 
would recommend them (in Carlyle’s 
phrase) to gather themselves up with 





all possible speed, and be off to the 
dust-bin. 

Something vastly more attractive 
than penmanship and authorship were 
the fascinations that surrounded Lady 
Blessington, and which made her ir- 
resistible — grace, beauty, brilliancy, 
and kindness. Why should a woman 
with these gifts stain her fair hands 
with ink, and dim her eyes at midnight 
manuscripts? Yet this she did for 
twenty long years of her life, working, 
ay, as hard as any factory-girl at her 
loom, and for the same reason—to sup- 
port herself— not only herself, but 
seven or eight members of her family 
besides ; and in addition, all the poor 
Irish cousins from Clonmel—an inter- 
minable, exacting, long-lived, vigorous 
race, like all Irish cousins, requiring a 
great deal to keep up their systems. In 
one of her letters, she says :— 


““T am so constantly and fatiguingly oc- 
cupied in copying and correcting, that I 
have not a moment to myself.” 


Again :— 


““ When I tell you that I have no less 
than three works passing through the press, 
and have to furnish the manuscript to keep 
the printers at work for one of them, you 
may judge of my uneasiness and overwhelm- 
ing occupations, which leave me time neither 
for pleasure nor for taking air or exercise 
enough for health, I am literally worn out, 
I look for release from my literary toils more 
than ever aslave did from bondage. [ 
never get out any day before five o'clock. I 
am suttering in health from too much writ- 
ing.” 


The entire novel of ‘¢ The Repeal- 
ers’’ was written in fiye weeks; and 
in a letter to Dr. Madden; dated 4th 
March, she says :— 


“ When I tell you that I have six hun- 
dred pages to write and compose between 
this and the end of the month for a work, 
which, unless completed by that period, I 
forfeit an engagement, you will understand 
why I cannot read over the story you sent 
me, and which, I am persuaded, is like all I 
have seen from your pen—graphic, and fall 
of talent.” 


And yet, withal, year after year, her 
expenditure was more than double her 
income. Fashionable life and literary 
notoriety are expensive pleasures, as 
she found one day to her cost, when 
the poor brain, with all ifs toil, could 
no longer meet the expenses of the 
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worthless body with all its necessary 
luxuries, and appanages, and decora- 
tions. Upon this state of affairs the 
wise editor remarks :— 


“ Little was she aware of the nature of li- 
terary pursuits, or the precariousness of their 
remuneration, if she imagined that secure 
and permanent emolument could be derived 
from such sources. A lady of quality who 
sits down in fashionable life to get a liveli- 
hood by literature, or the means of sustain- 
ing herself or her position at the hands of 
publishers, had better build any other descrip- 
tion of castles in the air, however ethereal 
the order of architecture may be.” 


Too true; for does not Carlyle de- 
scribe this weird race of publishers as 
**seated in their back-parlour Valhal- 
las, drinking wine out of the skulls of 
authors.” Very terrible to think of! 
But when the pen was laid aside, and 
the weary daily task ended, then the 
enchanted gates were unfolded, and 
the tired toiler over manuscript became 
transformed into the brilliant idol of a 
brilliant circle. 

Every evening, from ten to half-past 
twelve, Gore House was thrown open 
to visitors, like to a temple of Minerva, 
to which all literary votaries went up 
nightly to worship. The high-priestess 
takes her position at once, as centre 
and leader, and all revolve around her, 
suns, satellites, and stars. Stars there 
were in plenty. They came, not sin- 
gly, nor even in binary combination, 
but in whole systems. A perfect via 
lactea of literary luminaries flashed 
through her salons each evening. What 
was this strange, indefinable, subtle, 
yet permanent charm which attracted 
to her circle every man of note in 
England, from the great Wellington 
down to the small annualists, and 
Alaric Watts? Her writings, we have 
said, were not beyond mediocrity, and 
her conversation, however gay and 
sparkling, was yet wholly devoid of 
real wit or energetic power. Compare 
her with the supreme De Stael, the 
deep wise Rahel of Germany, the 
intensely earnest Margaret Fuller of 
America, and how commonplace and 
unsatisfying, as mental reagents, do 
all her recorded sayings fall upon the 
ear and heart. Was the flattery, then, 
that gilded her life, elicited mainly by 
the coronet on her escutcheon? Per- 
haps so; especially likely, when the 
coronet on the brow crowned so much 
beauty and enough of genius to found 
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sonnets on; for beauty makes a sur- 
prising difference in the reception a 
woman meets with in society, and the 
air of superiority she is privileged to 
assume there :— 


“The swinging of the censer before the 
fair face of Lady Blessington never ceased in 
those salons ; and soft accents of homage to 
her beauty and talent seldom failed to be 
whispered in her ear, while she sat enthroned 
in her well-known /auteuil (Willis tells us 
it was of yellow satin), holding high court 
in queen-like state—the most gorgeous Lady 
Blessington !” 


Truly, a life of intoxicating excite- 
ment, but fatal to all earnestness of 
thought ; talent laid on the salver of 
publicity, to be breathed upon and 
dimmed, so at best only to reflect the 
shows and surfaces of things. Was it 
wonderful that her literature reflected 
her life, dealing only with the follies 
and crimes, or the fashion and glitter 
of social life, and never descending 
with searching analysis into the real 
healthy humanity, such as God created, 
and meant to be immortal, to seek for 
noble types and strengthening princi- 
ples of action. 

The editor makes some very just 
remarks on the inevitable tendencies 
of a nature fed by indiscriminate flat- 
teries; and on the bad effects of a life 
of literary display upon the mind :— 


“Those to whom the art of pleasing be- 
comes a business daily to be performed, pass 
from the excitement of society into exhaus- 
tion, languor, and ennui, and from this state 
they are roused to new efforts in the salons 
by a craving appetite for notice and for 
praise. Lady Blessington had that fatal 
gift of pre-eminent attractiveness in society, 
which has rendered so many clever women 
distinguished and unhappy. The power of 
pleasing indiscriminately is never long ex- 
ercised by women with advantage to the 
feminine character of their fascinations. 

“ The facility of making one’s self so uni- 
versally agreeable in literary salons, as to be 
there ‘the observed of all observers,’ becomes 
in a time fatal to naturalness of character 
and sincerity of mind. Relations with in- 
tellectual celebrities must be kept up by 
constant administrations of cordial profes- 
sions of kindness and affection, epistolatory 
and conversational, and frequent interchange 
of compliments and encomiums. 

“ The praiser and the praised have a ner- 
vous apprehension of depreciation; and 
those who live before the public in literature 
or society, get not unfrequently into the ha- 
bit of lavishing eulogies, with a view to 
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repayment in the same coin. The queen 
regnant of a literary circle must at length 
become an actress there; she must adapt her 
manners, her ideas, her conversation, by 
turns, to those of every individual around 
her. She must be perpetually demonstrating 
her own attructions and attainments, or call- 
ing forth those of others. She must become 
a slave to the caprices, envious feelings, 
contentions, rivalries, selfish aims, ignoble 
artifices, and exigeants pretensions of literati, 
artistes, and all the notabilities of fashionable 
circles. 

“ Besides, the wear and tear of literary 
life leave very unmistakeable evidence of 
their operation on the traits, thoughts, and 
energies of bookish people. Like the cease- 
less efforts of Sisyphus, are the pursuits of 
the literati, treading on the heels of one 
another, day after day, tugging with un- 
remitting toil at one uniform task — to ob- 
tain notoriety, to overcome competition, and 
having met with some success, to main- 
tain a position at any cost.” 


It was in Lady Blessington’s time 
that the epidemic of illustrated annuals 
broke out in England, which raged 
with considerable flimsiness and plati- 
tude for about twenty years. Her 
ladyship of course became an editress ; 
for, as her biographer asserts, with 
laudable candour, “she had a great 
facility for versification, and her verse 
was quite equal to the ordinary run of 
bouts rhymées.” 

Besides, a titled editress was indis- 
ensable as nurse to the small literary 
uds of fashion that lisped their pretty 

twaddle in gilded annuals, while the 
lady herself loved celebrities and dis- 
play; and— 


“This occupation brought her into con- 
tact with almost every literary man of emi- 
nence in the kingdom, or of any foreign 
country who visited England. But it also 
involved an enormous expense, far beyond 
any amount of remuneration derived from 
editing the works. It made a necessity for 
entertaining continually persons to whom 
she looked for contributions, or from whom 
she had received assistance. It involved 
her, moreover, in all the drudgery of author- 
ship, in all the turmoil of contention with 
publishers, communication with artists, and 
never-ending correspondence with contri- 
butors. In a word, it made her life miser- 
able.” 


The whole system of the annuals 
was, in fact, a speculation based upon 
personal vanity. Court beauties had 
their pictures engraved with (as Dick- 
ens describes) the traditional back. 


ground of flower-pots ; and then verses 
were ordered by the editor to suit 
these portraits. When the mothers of 
the nobility were exhausted, the an- 
nualists turned to the children of the 
nobility, whose portraits came out with 
impossible eyes and hair, white frocks, 
the flower-pot, anda dog. For them 
verses were in like manner ordered ; 
and of course the sale was unprece- 
dented. Thus, we find Lady Blessing- 
ton petitioning a contributor, and 
really a man of genius, though he 
had caught the epidemic, Dr. William 
Beattie, for ‘‘ three or four stanzas for 
the work named ¢ Buds and Blossoms,’ 
to contain the portraits of all the 
children of the nobility—the children 
for the illustration are the three sons 
of the Duke of Buccleuch, and an al- 
lusion to the family would add interest 
to the subject.” 

To the same poet, too yielding, per- 
haps, not to be made the prey of these 
infantile bores, she writes again with 
lamentable pertinacity :— 


“Will you write mea page of verse for 
the portrait of Miss Forrester; the young 
lady is seated with a little dog on her lap, 
which she looks at rather pensively ; she is 
fair, with light hair, and is in mourning.” 


During the palmy days of the pen- 
sive annuals, Lady Blessington made 
about £2,000 a-year by them; for 
they had this advantage to editors, 
that contributors were seldom paid ex- 
cept where a great name was sought 
for, at any price, to look impressive in 
the index. ‘Thomas Moore was offered 
£600 for one-hundred-and-twenty lines, 
in either prose or poetry, for *‘ The 
Keepsake,” which he declined. But 
at length “the public were surfeited 
with illustrated annuals. The perpe- 
tual glorification even of beauty be- 
came a bore; the periodical peans, 
sung in honour of the children of the 
nobility ceased to be amusing. Lords 
and ladies ready to write on any sub- 
ject, and fashionable editors and edi- 
tresses, there was no dearth of; but 
readers were not to be had for love or 
money.” A failure in Lady Blessing- 
ton’s income was the result. Besides, 
of late years it was with difficulty she 
could find a publisher for her novels, 
They would not sell; yet she continued 
to write them, for it kept up the ex. 
citement of her life, and friends still 
praised—how falsely and absurdly 
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it is painful to read, for the sake of 
literary and critical honour and vera- 
city. Had she no friends, who, when 
they saw her with all these irons in the 
fire, about new novels and the like, for 
making money, would boldly say, as 
did Dr. Johnson on a similar occasion, 
«* Madam,—Put your novels with your 
irons.” On the contrary, they write 
thus to the poor blinded one—* You 
have all the tact, truth, and grace of De 
Stael.” And concerning another no- 
vel, whose name is not even worth re- 
membering now, “It reminds me 
greatly of Godwin’s writings.” Again, 
“Your style is peculiarly fluent and 
original ; I do not remember any spe- 
cimen of ‘The Rambler’ equal to it.” 
This is only equalled by Lady Blessing- 
ton telling some poet, never heard of 
since, who had sent her a poem of his 
for her perusal, that it was “ beyond 
anything in Shakspeare !” 

When annuals and publishers had 
all failed, her ladyship turned her at- 
tention to newspapers. Her last novel. 
**Country Quarters,” appeared in one. 
And she accepted an engagement from 
the Daily News, at the rate of 
£400 a-year, for contributing Exclu- 
sive Intelligence, or Gossiping News 
Jrom High Quarters ; but she thought 
her services worth £800 a-year, and 
gave up the engagement after six 
months. Still her writings, such as 
they were, brought her an average in- 
come of about £1,000a-year; while 
Southey, with all his great wisdom, 
great learning, and undoubted ability, 
was, at the same time, only making 
about two or three hundred, and glad 
even to secure that. But then, four 
times the amount of Lady Blessing- 
ton's literary gains was spent in keep- 
ing up the prestige of her name as a 
literary loallen. With what lavish 
magnificence she threw open Gore- 
House for the entertainment of authors 
and publishers, contributors, high. 
bred eulogists, and unscrupulous lauda- 
tors! All who could write or help 
writers, all aspirants or conquerors in 
the lists of Fame, found themselves in 
the enchanted palace of the beautiful 
Armida, and unable to resist her 
spells. 

Meanwhile, the handsome and gifted 
Count D’Orsay added not a little to 
the brilliancy of these celebrated re- 
ceptions, We have said he was twelve 
years younger than Lady Blessington ; 
aman, by all accounts, of surprising 
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wit, and beauty of appearance; so 
that for twenty years he led the fashion, 
rather laid down the law, in London, 
in dress, manners, and conversation. 
In fact, as a French periodical ex. 
preeeed it, “ D’Orsay taught the Eng- 
ish aristocracy how to converse.” Be. 
yond this, too, he was a gifted artist. 
150 portraits, executed by him, of the 
celebrities of Gore-House, are in ex- 
istence, and have been lithographed 
and published by Mr. Lane. His sta- 
tuettes and busts excited unmeasured 
praise from all judges—from the cold, 
severe Wellington, as well as the spiri- 
tual Lamartine. Haydon the painter, 
with one of his vivid picturesque 
touches, thus describes him in Tis 
“Diary”: —‘* About seven D’Orsay 
called, whom I had not seen for long. 
He was much improved, and looking 
‘the glass of fashion and the mould of 
form ;’ really a complete Adonis, not 
made up at all. He made some capi- 
tal remarks, all of which must be at- 
tended to. They were sound impres- 
sions, and grand. He bounded into 
his cab like a young Apollo with a 
fiery Pegasus. I looked after him. 
I like to see such specimens.” Again, 
another entry—* D’Orsay called, and 
pointed out several things to correct 
in the horse (the Duke’s Waterloo 
charger), verifying Lord Fitzroy’s cri- 
ticism. I did them; and he took up 
my brush in his dandy gloves, which 
made my heart ache, and lowered the 
hind quarters by bringing over a bit of 
the sky. Such a dress— white great 
coat, blue satin cravat, hair oiled and 
curling, hat of the primest curve and 
purest water, gloves scented with eau- 
de-Cologne, or eau-de-jasmine, prim- 
rose in tint, skin in tightness. In this 
prime of dandyism, he took up a nasty, 
oily, dirty hogtool, and immortalised 
Copenhagen by touching the sky.” 

We have mentioned the strange cir- 
cumstances of his marriage, and how 
he had separated himself from his 
young wife, and taken up his abode 
entirely at Gore-House. life of li- 
terature and magnificence, of artistic 
employment and thoughtless expendi. 
ture, seemed to suit his Athenian na- 
ture. Tradespeople gave him unli- 
mited credit, for his taste in dress was 
so perfect, that whatever he wore be- 
came the fashion, and they felt suffi- 
ciently compensated by being allowed 
to have the Sane of announcing that 
he employed them. 
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But how strangely are the extremes 
of society connected! Because the 
fields are lying black round an Irish 
cabin, the great London world of life 
and light is thrown into terror and 
dismay ! 

The potato blight fell upon Gore- 
House. Irish rents were not paid ; 
and as soon as the suspicion of inability 
to meet demands got abroad, demands 
poured in. There were no means of 
meeting them. Lady Blessington’s 
expenditure had long been more than 
double her receipts. Confusion and 
dismay came gathering darkly over 
the magnificence. 

The lady’s diamonds are pledged 
to meet the most urgent claims. But 
bills are like the frogs of Egypt, inter- 
minable and obtrusive. They came up 
into Pharaoh’s chamber. £300 for 
Count D’Orsay’s boots; £4,000 for 
India shawls, silks and laces for my 
lady. Day by day payment was 
evaded. Then executions were threat- 
ened; and so, while rank and genius 
were glittering in the salons, bailiffs 
were watching at the hall-door. For 


two years it was thus; the hall-door 
never opened but with precautions. 
For two years the brilliant D'Orsay 
could only venture out on Sundays for 


fear of arrest. 

At length, a bailiff got entrance in 
disguise. The lady sees that all is 
over, and sends a quick message to the 
Count’s room that he has not a minute 
to lose. So he escapes by a back door, 
with a single valet and a portmanteau, 
and flies for refuge to France — never 
to behold England more — leaving 
debts behind him to the amount of a 
hundred thousand pounds. 

Thus ended the magnificent Lon- 
don career of Count D’Orsay — the 
man who had revolutionised London 
society, and made the English aristo- 
cracy, for twenty years, his servile 
imitators. 

A fortnight after his flight, Lady 
Blessington, with her nieces, also 

uitted London, never more to return 
either, and followed the Count to 
Paris, leaving her entire property at 
the mercy of her creditors. 

The sale then commenced at Gore- 
House. ‘The library of 5000 volumes, 
the magnificent specimens of the fine 
arts, the costly ornaments of these ce- 
lebrated salons, were all sold. By the 
express command of Lady Blessington, 
nothing was reserved from the credi- 
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tors, except her own picture by Cha- 
lon. The sale realised above £13,000, 
out of which eleven pounds balance, 
after paying the debts, was handed 
over to Lady Blessington. Twenty 
thousand persons visited the house 
previous to the auction; and of all 
these, but one is recorded as having 
shewn any visible emotion at the 
wreck of a prosperity in which most of 
them had shared. Who, think you? 
Thackeray, the caustic satirist of 
women, the harsh denouncer of their 
follies, the author whose name, above 
all others, is hateful to the sex ; whose 
theory of woman is expressed with 
bitter irony in one formula: all clever 
women are wicked, and all good women 
are fools; and yet this man, with the 
oblique vision that sees only distor- 
tions of humanity, must have felt that 
some beautiful quality, some gentle. 
ness, kindness, generosity, or tender- 
ness, existed in the heart that had once 
vivified that desolate magnificence; for 
he wept; and one thinks better of 
Mr. Thackeray for those tears. 

Dr. Madden happened to be present 
at the sale, and thus describes this 
tragedy of fashion:— ~ 


‘* There was a large assemblage of people 
of rank, Every room was thronged; the 
well-known library-saloon, in which the 
conversaziones took place, was crowded, but 
not with guests. The arm-chair, in which 
the lady of the mansion was wont to sit, 
was occupied by a stout, coarse gentleman 
of the Jewish persuasion, busily engaged in 
examining a marble hand extended on a 
book, the fingers of which were modelled 
from a cast of those of the absent mistress 
of the establishment. People, as they passed 
through the room, poked the furniture, 
pulled about the precious objects of art and 
ornaments of various kinds that lay on the 
table, and some made jests and_ribald jokes 
on the scene they witnessed. In another 
apartment, where the pictures were being 
sold, portraits by Lawrence, sketches by 
Landseer and Maclise, innumerable likenesses 
of Lady Blessington, by various artists ; 
several of the Count D'Orsay, representing 
him driving, riding out on horseback, sport- 
ing, and at work in his studio; his own 
collection of portraits of all the frequenters 
of Gore-House, in quick succession, were 
brought to the hammer. It was the most 
signal ruin of an establishment of a person 
of high rank I had ever witnessed.” 


Gore-House itself had also a des- 
tiny: first, it belonged to the great 
Wilberforce, who records how he 
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‘repeated the 119th Psalm there in 
great comfort ;” then Lady Blessing- 
ton became the proprietor, upon which 
James Smith wrote— 


“ The chains from which he freed the Blacks 
She rivets on the Whites ;” 


from her hands it passed to those of 
the renowned Soyer. ‘The culinary 
replaced the literary,” and so for ever 
after, Gore-House will be associated 
with social freedom, mental light, and 
4 regeneration. 

ady Blessington quitted London 
in April, 1849. The whole fabric of 
her greatness had crumbled in the 
dust. At sixty years of age, she found 
herself a fugitive in Paris — youth, 
beauty, wealth, prestige, magnificence, 
all gone. Nothing remained to her 
but her energetic intellect. By this 
she strove to build up another future. 
Already she planned new works of li- 
terature, and new modes of life. A 
biography of remarkable women was 
to issue from her pen, and she was to 
spare no pains in reading up for it. 
She took a new residence, and furnish- 
ed it with all that elegance of luxury 
and oriental brilliancy of decoration 
which she could not help evidencing. 
The taste was instinctive to her—part 
of her nature. The spirit of her youth 
seemed to come back to brave the de- 
solation of her age, but the heart was 
silently breaking the while; what 
wonder if it were so? On the 3rd of 
June, just seven weeks after the flight 
from her London home, she removed 
to her new residence in Paris, from 
the hotel where she had been located, 
her health and spirits apparently good, 
even better than usual. But that 
morning she had already entered the 
dark shadow of death, although those 
around her saw it not. Pomp and 
eos praise and fame, and all the 
ights of life were going out, one by 
one, and God alone is by her in the 
last darkness. That night she died, not 
without some suffering, but yet appa- 
rently unconscious that the fiat of her 
doom had gone forth. No priest knelt 
by her bedside, no prayer seems to 
have been uttered. Her last words 
were, ** Quelle heure est il?” and then 
she passed calmly into eternity. The 
last hour of the clock of time had tolled 
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She was buried at St. Germain. 
Her mausoleum was designed by 
Count D'Orsay, and her epitaph writ- 
ten by Barry Cornwall and Walter 
Savage Landor; while Irish ivy, 
brought for the purpose from her na- 
tive village, was planted round her 
grave. ‘The story of her life seemed 
thus symbolised by her tomb. 

Count D’Orsay’s grief at her death 
is described as almost frantic; besides, 
he experienced most bitter disappoint- 
ment, it is said, at the cold reception 
given him by Louis pen of whom 
both he and Lady Blessington had 
once been the friends and benefactors. 

Once, indeed, they had been invited 
to dine at the Elyseé ; but, for eigh- 
teen months previous to the Count’s 
death, the Emperor took no notice of 
him whatever. 

Thus, without fortune, without 
friends, and deprived of her who had 
been his companion for twenty years, 
Count D'Orsay naturally fell into me- 
lancholy, then into bad health; and 
finally, about three years after Lady 
Blessington’s death, he died, and was 
laid in the same tomb, in the stone 
sarcophagus which he had ordered to 
be placed there for himself at the time 
of her interment. Five months after 
his death the Countess D’Orsay mar- 
ried a second time.* 

Count D’Orsay had many gifts, 
yet, withal, he can never stand before 
the mind as a character that interests. 
A life of vanities and fopperies, of 
egoism and weakness, though passed 
amidst the beauties of art and the 
excitement of literary society, was still 
a life without divinity ; sat we turn, 
with feelings stronger even than dis- 
approval, from the contemplation of the 
marriage, and the neglect of the young 
wife, while at the same time he 
squandered her patrimony. When 
friendless and fallen, we feel, not 
sorrow, but a sort of gladness that 
retribution was exacted; and then 
only when he is weak and suffering, 
wounded and broken in spirit, does 
the man attain any dignity in our eyes, 
Suffering seems to purify and ennoble 
all natures ; for we recognise it as the 
shadow of God's presence upon a 
human life. But one has true pity for 
the sunny heart darkened into error 
by the force of circumstances, and 


* The Honourable Spencer Cowper, brother to Lady Jocelyn. 
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the harsh will of those who ruled its 
fate. The biography of a woman is 
always sad—a war between feeling 
and destiny—but that of a gifted 
woman especially so; for high intellect 
and vivid passions are hard to rule, 
and tame, and formalise: and such 
exceptional natures seem to have a 
singular inaptitude for the contracted 
sphere within which society places 
them. 

Even in the limited space of the 
current half-century, how many, if 
not wretched, at least unhappy hearts 
and blighted lives can be enumerated 
amongst those who possessed the fatal 
gift of intellect. Mrs. Hemans; the 
beautiful and most richly endowed 
Caroline Norton; Lady Lytton Bul- 
wer, who seems to have flung down 
the gauntlet to male humanity with 
helpless rage; they only smile at her 
indignant sense of wrong, and brd her 
suffer and be silent. And saddest of 
all, lies «¢ L. E. L.” in her death-sleep 
on that fatal foreign shore; but we 
cannot think beside such a grave, it is 
enough to weep. 

All these lives were no doubt beauti- 
ful in their aurora light; but the 
moment they rose in mental power 
above the proscribed level of their 


sex, the lightning struck them. 

Lady Blessington was not exempt 
from this apparent law of Providence ; 
her own testimony of herself is, «1 have 
drank the cup of bitterness to the very 
dregs.” The great fault of her character 
seemed to be an incapacity for pro- 


found thought on any subject. She 
lived on passionately from day to day— 
excitement the very vital breath of 
her existence ; never caring or think- 
ing whither it was all tending, but 
purposing, some day or other, when 
she had time, to think seriously about 
religion—and thus it was till the end 
came. There is, therefore, no tragedy 
in her life’; no deep earnestness, and 
therefore no despair. If she begins 
a letter with a few melancholy phrases, 
she ends —‘‘ The opera is charming ; 
I never miss a night.” 

Though born and reared a Roman 
Catholic, yet she talks of herself, on 
one occasion, as “a stern Protestant,” 
merely because those around her were 
so; and she forgot, for the moment, 
exactly what she believed. Another 
time, with the same comprehensive 
sympathy, she speaks of her ‘‘ proud 
feelings as an Englishwoman,” quite 
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oblivious of Tipperary and the mur- 
dered Sheehys ; though, when writing 
to Dr. Madden, her love for “‘ her poor 
country ” is ardently expressed — and 
this, not from the falsehood, but the 
levity of her nature ; for, being herself 
incapable of deep fanatic feeling on 
any subject, she unconsciously, or good- 
naturedly, from a wish to please, echoed 
the sentiments of those more earnest 
souls with whom she came in contact. 
Therefore we seek in vain in her writ- 
ings for any revelations of the inner 
world, wrought out of earnest, patient 
reflection on the mystery and the 
sacred ends of life. No spirit-voice 
chanted to her, as it has done to 
higher natures: — 


‘Each word we speak has infinite effects ; 

Each soul we pass must go to heaven or hell— 

God! fight we not within a cursed world ; 

And this, our one chance through eternity ? 

Be earnest, earnest, earnest: mad, if thou 
wilt ; 

Do what thou dost as if the stake were 
heaven, 

And it thy last deed, ere the judgment day.” 


Yet every life, however weak, has some- 
thing in it which may teach, either 
as a warning or a model. It is only 
in the lives of others, not in our own, 
that we can study human life as a 
whole —our own life is fragmentary. 
We pass blindfold into each succes- 
sive moment with trembling volition, 
knowing not what the dictum of our 
decision may bring forth. Clear 
vision comes only when it is too late, 
and we see then how error and misery 
came of egoism and blind passion. 
But in biography, if uttered truly, we 
trace clearly the inseparable connexion 
between weakness and suffering, error 
and punishment, sin and remorse ; 
and we start back warned from the 
same fatal path. While, on the other 
hand, the records of courage will 
strengthen, and earnestness inspire, 
long after the heroes or martyrs ome 
been laid low in their graves. And 
thus it is that the hands of the dead 
guide us best through the future. 

We have spoken of the corres- 
pondence of Lady Blessington as full 
of interest, and to this we turn will. 
ingly ; for though she herself did not 
contribute much to it either of wit or 
learning, yet she elicited both, in a 
remarkable degree, from those who 
came within her influence; and we 
can estimate the power she exercised 
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over her age by the number of 
celebrated men who felt proud to be 
ranked amongst her correspondents. 

A woman, truly, is the genius of 
epistolary communication. Men al- 
ways write better to a woman than to 
their own sex. No doubt they con- 
jure up, while writing, the loving, lis- 
tening face, the tender, pardoning 
heart, the ready tear of sympathy, and 

assionate confidences of heart and 
Coste flow rapidly from the pen—con- 
fidences that never would oes been 
revealed to spirits made of sterner 
stuff. 

There is one noticeable characteris- 
tic of Lady Blessington’s own letters, 
which is, the entire absence of literary 
egotism. There is no seeking for praise 
or compliment upon her own works; 
on the contrary, they are treated of 
slightly, thrown off in a phrase as 
things of no value; while whatever 
concerns the friend she may be writing 
to, his acts, words, works, and feel- 
ings, are discussed with the most ar- 
dent and apparently genuine interest. 

Always she has some pleasant word 
of praise to utter, or favourable notice 
of them to repeat, which had come to 
her knowledge. Besides which, we 
find her aiding them always as best 
she could, with publishers and the 
public; getting their works printed, 
often correcting the proofs herself, and 
undertaking to write favourable re- 
views in the leading journals. No 
wonder that all her friends loved to 
hear from her, and to cultivate the 
correspondence of one who never wrote 
but to please. J.andor, in one of his 
letters to her, says, with an intensity 
of appreciation, one cannot help feel- 
ing half jealous of when uttered by 
such a man :—** With your knowledge 
of the world, and what is rarer, of the 
human heart, the man is glorified who 
enjoys your approbation; what, then, 
if he enjoys your friendship !” 

What articles of kind flattery and 
graceful falsehood she must have pour- 
ed from her pen for the thousand 
literary friends who all wrote books or 
verses, and who all demanded from her 
— or praise-private. Every 
iterary journal, probably, could bear 
evidence of this amiable mendacity of 
friendship. Vicomte D’Arlingcourt, 
a French gentleman who travelled 
through England and Ireland, and 
who assisted, it is said, at the corona- 
tion of O’Connell upon Tara of the 
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Kings, writes to her ladyship on the 
publication of his travels, in this 
strain :— ‘ 


“T long to hear what the London jour- 
nals say about it. No doubt at your solici- 
tation they will accord me a favourable no- 
tice. Let some rays of your glory fall upon 
my humble work laid at your feet, and its 
success will be brilliant, and its author will 
bless you.” 


Again :—~ 


“ Sweet sister, my travels will soon ap- 
pear; oh, sustain them, protect them! Let 
a palm leaf from your coronal fall on them 
as a talisman of protection. There is no 
need to recommend my pecuniary interests ; 
for I know that you will look after them 
also. 

“Talk of my book! Make it talked of! 
patronised by you, it must become the fa~- 
shion. . . My tutelary angel, a thou- 
sand thanks for your charming article in the 
Court Journal. Continue to help my book, 
sweet sister ; sustain its steps upon a foreign 
soil,” 


As we have said, the correspondence 
includes every memorable name in 
English literature, from the dead Lord 
Byron to the living Walter Savage 
Landor, that noblest of literary vete- 
rans, the last of a Titan race, who still 
retains the energy and force of youth, 
with the matured wisdom of an eighty 
years’ life, and who stands, like Mont 
Blanc, among his present youthful 
cotemporaries, in grand and unap- 
proachable majesty. His letters alone, 
full of originality and deep thought, 
are worth the whole of Moore’s pub- 
lished correspondence put together. 
What wisdom, beauty, poetry, and 
sublimity in his ‘ Conversations,” a 
work that will be immortal in our lite- 
rature! Lady Blessington tells him in 
one of her letters how he is praised, 
and he answers scornfully, yet feel- 
ingly :— 


“T did not believe such kind things would 
be said of me for a century to come. Per- 
haps, before we meet, even fashionable per- 
sons will pronounce my name without an 
apology, and I may be patted on the head 
by dandies, with all the gloss on their coats, 
and unfrayed straps to their trousers, 

“Tt occurs to me that authors are begin- 
ning to think it an honest thing to pay their 
debts; and that they are debtors to all by 
whose labour and charges the fields of litera- 
ture have been cleared and sown. We have 
been a rascally gang hitherto. Few writers 
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have said all the good they thought of others, 
and fewer have concealed the ill. They 
praise their friends, because their friends, it 
may be hoped, will praise them. As these 
propensities seem inseparable from the lite- 
rary character, I have always kept aloof 
from authors where I could, 

“ Southey stands erect, and stands alone. 
T love him no less for his integrity than his 
genius. No man, in our days, has done a 
twentieth part for the glory of literature.” 


Of Coleridge he says :— 


“The opium-eater calls Coleridge the 
largest and most spacious intellect, the sub- 
tlest and most comprehensive that has yet 
existed amongst men. Impicty to Shaks- 
peare! treason to Milton! I give up the 
rest, even Bacon. Certainly, since their day, 
we have seen nothing at all comparable to 
him. Byron and Scott were but as gun- 
flints to a granite mountain. Wordsworth 
has one angle of resemblance; Southey has 
written more, and all well, and much admi- 
rably. Foster has said grand things about 
me; but I sit upon the earth with my heels 
under me, looking up devoutly to this last 
glorious ascension. Never ask me about the 
rest. If you do, I shall only answer in the cries 
that you are likely to hear at this moment 
from your window — Ground ivy! ground 


iyy ! ground ivy !” 


Onewould like to quote every line that 
Landor has written, but as that is im- 
possible, we must content ourselves with 
plucking and setting down a stray 
thought here and there ; and refer the 
reader to the correspondence itself, 
where he may wander in a wilderness of 
thought which we must leave unex- 


plored :— 


** Do not be angry with me for my since- 
rity as regards Byron. The bosom of Byron 
never could hold the urn in which the muse 
of Tragedy embalms the dead. There have 
been four magic poets in the world. We 
await the fifth monarchy, and like the Jews 
with the Messiah, we shall not be aware of 
it till it comes.” 

“The Rhine, exclusive of its castles and 
legends, will bear no comparison with the 
Lake of Como. It wants majestic trees, it 
wants Italian skies, it wants idleness and 
repose. The two most heavenly of heavenly 
things, the most illusory of illusions— 


“* Most things are real to me, except realities.’ 


“T detest the character of Rousseau, but 
T cannot resist his eloquence. He had more 
of it, and fier than any man. Demosthe- 
nes’ was a contracted heart, and even Mil- 
ton’s was vitiated by the sourness of theolo- 
gy.” 
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“T have this instant sent your note to 
poor - Ithas made him very ill. He 
is about to publish a drama on the Deluge, 
on which he te!ls me he has been engaged 
for twenty years. You cannot be surprised 
that he is grievously and hopelessly afflicted, 
having had water on his brain so long.” 

* | find that Coleridge has lost the bene- 
ficent friend at whose house he lived. George 
1V., the vilest wretch in Europe, gave him 
£100 a-year. Enough, in London, to buy 
three turnips and half an egg a day. Those 
men surely were the most dexterous of 
courtiers who resolved to show William that 
his brother was not the vilest, by dashing 
the half egg and three turnips from the 
plate of Coleridge. No such action as this is 
recorded of our administration in the British 
annals.” 

“The author of the ‘Arabian Nights’ 
wes the greatest benefactor the East ever 
had, not excepting Mahomet. How many 
hours of pure happiness has he bestowed on 
six-and-twenty millions of hearers. All the 
springs of the desert have less refreshed the 
Arabs than those delightful tales, and they 
cast their gems and genii over our benighted 
and foggy regions.” 

“Tam sorry you sent my ‘ Examination’ 
by a private hand. I never in my life sent 
even a note by a private hand. Nothing 
affects me but pain and disappointment, 
Hannah More says, ‘ There are no evils in 
the world but sin and bile.’ They fall upon 
me very unequally. I would give a good 
quantity of bile for a trifle of sin, and yet 
my philosophy would induce me to throw it 
aside. No man ever began so early to abo- 
lish hopes and wishes. Happy he who is 
resolved to walk with Epicurus on his right 
and Epictetus on his left, and to shut his 
ears to every other voice along the road.” 

‘** After a year or more I receive your 
* Reminiscences of Byron.’ Never, for the 
love of God, send anything again by a 
Welshman. I mean anything literary. 
Lord D.’s brother, like Lord D. himself, is 
a very good man, and if you had sent me a 
cheese would have delivercd it safely in due 
season.” 

“ When I was at Oxford, I wrote my opi- 
nion on the origin of the religion of the Druids. 
It appeared to me that Pythagoras, who set- 
tled in Italy, hadingrafted, on a barbarous and 
blood-thirsty religion, the humane doctrine of 
the Metempsychosis. It would have been vain 
to say, Do not murder. No people ever minded 
this doctrine; but he frightened the savages 
by saying, If you are cruel even to beasts 
and insects, the cruelty will fall upon your- 
selves ; you shall be the same.” 

** Pardon me smiling at your expression, 
going to the root of the evil. This is always 
said about the management of Ireland. 
Alas! the root of the evil lies deeper than 
the centre of the earth.” 

“ The surface of Wordsworth’s mind—the 
poetry—has a good deal of staple about it, 
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and will bear handling; but the inner, the 
conversational and private, has many coarse, 
intractable, dangling threads, fit only for the 
flock-bed equipage of grooms. I praised 
him more before I knew more of him, else 
I never should; and I might have been un- 
just to the better part, had I remarked the 
worse sooner. This is a great fault, to which 
we are all liable, from an erroneous idea of 
consistency.” 

“ Infinite as are the pains 1 take in com- 
posing and correcting my imaginary con- 
versations, I may indulge all my idleness in 
regard to myself. Infinite pains it has al- 
ways cost me, not to bring together the 
materials, not to weave the tissue, but to 
make the folds of my draperies hang becom- 
ingly. When I think of writing on any 
subject, I abstain a long while from every 
kind of reading, lest the theme should haunt 
me, and some of the ideas take the liberty 
of playing with mine, I do not wish the 
children of my brain to learn the tricks of 
others.” 

“ There are single sentences in the world 
far out-valuing three or four hundred au- 
thors, all entire, as there have been indivi- 
dual men out-valuing many whole nations. 
Washington, for instance, and Kosciusko, and 
Hofer, were fairly worth all the other men of 
their time.” 

“T feel I am growing old, for want of 
somebody to tell me that Iam looking as 
young as ever. Charming falsehood! There 
ts a vast deal of vital air in loving words.” 

“T will never write to please the public, 
but always to instruct and mend it. If 
Colburn would give me twenty thousand 
pounds to write a taking thing, I would not 
accept it.” 


These are but a few fragments chip- 
ped off a great, resplendent mind; yet 
we can judge of the quality by the 
specimen. Most true, as the age and 
sosterity will affirm, is the testimony 

e has given of himself. Landor has 
never written a line that does not 
speak to the spirit of man, as with an 
angel's voice, bidding him come up 
higher; though he has selected pagan 
forms to be the oracles of his wisdom, 
and shrined his genius in the old mar- 
ble gods of the past. 

The letters of Sir Edward Lytton 
Bulwer and those of Charles Dickens 
overflow with humour, and radiant, 
playful brilliancy, though the contrast 
of the two natures is manifested in 
every opinion uttered. Dickens evi- 
dently looks on life with the same ear- 
nest sadness and grave humour that 
characterise his works; while the 
sparkling, mocking irony of Bulwer is 

ung recklessly over everything ; one 
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true, sad feeling, however, pervades 
all his letters —‘* Primavera per me 
non 2 piu mai!” (with me the spring 
of life is over). The contrast of the 
two minds is strikingly shown in their 
opinions upon Italy. Bulwer writes :— 


“T freeze in the desolate dulness of Rome, 
with its prosing antiquaries and insolent 
slaves. In Venice I found myself on board 
a ship, viz., in prison, with the chance of 
being drowned. In Florence I recognised a 
bad Cheltenham. In Naples I, for the first 
time, find my dreams of Italy. What a 
climate, and what a sea! I should be in 
Paradise but for the mosquitoes; they de- 


vour me piecemeal; they are worse than a 


bad conscience, and never let me sleep at 
night.” 


Of his Italian tour Dickens writes :—~ 


**T had great expectations of Venice, but 
they fell immeasurably short of the wonder~ 
ful reality. The short time I passed there 
went by mein adream. I hardly think it 
possible to exaggerate its beauties. A thou- 
sand and one realisations of the thousand 
and one nights could scarcely captivate and 
enchant me more than Venice. einte 
Naples disappointed me greatly. If I had 
not mud I had dust, and though I had sun 
I still had the Lazzaroni; and they are so 
ragged, so dirty, so abject, so full of degra- 
dation, so sunken and steeped in the hope- 
lessness of better things, that they would 
make heaven uncomfortable if they ever get 
there. I did not expect to see a handsome 
city, but I did expect something better than 
that long dull line of squalid houses, which 
stretches from the Chiapa to the Porto Ca- 
puana; and while I was quite prepared for 
a miserable populace, I had some dim belief 
that there were bright rags among them, and 
dancing legs, and shining, sun-browned 
faces ; whereas the honest truth is, that cone 
nected with Naples I have not one solitary 
recollection. The country round it charmed 
me. Who can forget Herculaneum and 
Pompeii? As to Vesuvius, it burns away in 
my thoughts, beside the roaring waters of 
Niagara, and not a splash of the water ex- 
tinguishes a spark of the fire ; but there they 
go on, tumbling and flaming night and day, 
each in its fullest glory.” 


If Bulwer was not satisfied with 
Italy, he was at all events more than 
pleased with Ireland, and writes thus : 


“T have been enchanted with the up- 
per Lake of Killarney, and a place called 
Glengariff; and I think that I never saw 
a country which nature more meant to be 
great. It is thoroughly classical, and will 
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have its day yet. But man must change 
first.” 


In one of Dickens's letters we have 
an interesting glimpse of his own state 
of mind while composing those won- 
drous novels that enchant the world. 
He writes from Milan :— 


“ T have been beset in many ways; but I 
shut myself up for one month, close and 
tight, over my little Christmas book, ‘ The 
Chimes.’ All my affections and passions got 
twined and knotted up in it, and I became 
as haggard as a murderer long before I 
wrote the end. When I had done, I fled to 
Venice, to regain the composure I had lost.” 


Again, two years later, when from 
the ocean-depths of thought a new 
creation is about to rise, he writes: — 


“Vague thoughts of a new book are rife 
within me just now, and I go wandering 
about at night into the strangest places, 
according to my usual propensity at such a 
time, seeking rest and finding none.” 


How completely this description 
gives one the idea of a man ‘* pos- 
sessed,” spirit-driven—a prophet com- 
missioned to utter the life-giving word 
to men’s souls, and finding no rest until 
he uttered it. And this is no extrava- 
gant expression of the mission of a 
great writer—one who, like Dickens, 
reveals to the world how beautiful a 
thing Humanity may be made, and 


descends even to the very depths of 


physical wretchedness to show us that 
God’s impress of divinity on man is 
universal and eternal. No writer, 
perhaps, ever softened and strength- 
ened, melted and warmed human na- 
ture with such omnipotent power as 
Dickens. He can give courage to the 
soul while tears rain from the eyes, 
and there is not a work brought forth 
from the tossings, and heavings, and 
unrest of that mighty heart of his, that 
does not fall like a cascade from hea- 
ven upon our stony age. 

Had we space, we might continue 
stringing epistolary gems, ad infinitum, 
from the Blessington correspondence. 
There are letters from that wonderful 
compound of poetry and _ politics, 
D'Israeli, in which can be traced evi- 
dence of both these tendencies, along 
with the sarcastic contempt he seems 
to cherish for all political parties; 
and eulogistic letters from the great 
Wellesley, and friendly ones from the 


greater Wellington—one of whose wise 
remarks touching visits of ceremony is 
worth quoting. He writes: ‘ There 
is no time so uselessly employed as by 
a visiter, and him upon whom the visit 
is inflicted.” In fact, the ceremonies 
of Juggernaut are mild to the sacrifices 
exacted by social ceremonial. There, 
the body only is killed — crushed, and 
killed at once—but in the meaningless 
morning visitings of ladies, deliberate 
murder and patient suicide of souls 
is perpetrated with remorseless punc- 
tuality. ‘*Time,” says Geethe, ‘is 
a great curse to those who believe 
that they are born only to kill it.” 
When will men and women learn the 
value of our most precious heritage— 
the golden sands of life. 

Sir William Gell and Jekyll are the 
two correspondents who pour forth 
best that clever gossip in the French 
style of a century ago. The latter 
tells anecdotes pleasantly; as thus — 
“ We had at the bara learned person, 
whose legs and arms were so long as 
to afford him the title of Frog Morgan. 
In the course of an argument, he 
spoke of our natural enemies, the 
French; and Erskine, in reply, com- 
plimented him on an expression so 
personally appropriate.” 

** A toady of old Lady Cork, whom 
she half maintains, complained to me 
of her treatment. ‘I have,’ she said, 
a very long chin, and the barbarous 
Countess often shakes me by it.’ It 
seemed without remedy, as neither the 
paroxysm nor the chin could be short- 
ened.” 

Jekyll’s love for London life was so 
great, that he said, If he were com- 
pelled to live in the country, he would 
have the approach to his house paved 
like the streets of London, and a hack- 
ney coach to drive up and down all 
day long. 

An act of kindness towards the 
memory of ‘L.E.L.” gives Dr. Mad- 
den the opportunity to introduce a 
vast deal of most interesting matter 
concerning the last few, fatal months 
of Mrs. Maclean’s life at Cape Coast 
Castle. Lady Blessington had com- 
missioned the editor to erect, at her 
expense, a marble slab over the grave 
of the unhappy poetess, which, up to 
that time (three years after her 
death), had remained without a re- 
cord. Dr. Madden having an official 
appointment at the time on the west 
coast of Africa, became a guest of 
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Mr. Maclean, at Cape Coast Castle, 
for some weeks, and thus had ample 
means of informing himself as to the 
kind of person with whom ** L.E.L.” 
had unfortunately united herself, and 
also could judge of the desolate exis- 
tence for which she had exchanged the 
brilliancy of a successful London lite- 
rary career. No European lady re- 
sided at the settlement. The castle 
was nothing better than a lone, dismal 
fort, near a village of half-caste popu- 
lation. The scenery, “a wilderness of 
seared verdure, a jungle and a swamp, 
realising the very idol of desolation.” 
And the husband of the first lyric 
poetess of England, the Sappho of the 
age, is described by Dr. Madden as a 
person whose only intellectual qualifi- 
cation was a study of barometers and 
thermometers, and whose only taste 
was for algebraic calculations. ‘ He 
spoke contemptuously of literature, 
and affected scorn, even loathing, for 
poetry and poets. By long privation 
of the society of educated women pre- 
vious to his marriage, he had become 
selfish, coarse-minded, cynical, a colo- 
nial sybarite; who when his bouts of 
revelry were over, devoted himself to 
theodolites, sextants and quadrants.” 
Openly he expressed to his wife his 
contempt for verse-making, and wished 
to force her to devote her entire time 
to the performance of the lowest house- 
hold duties. 

Everyone knows what led her into 
this fatal marriage. Unlike Lady 
Blessington, she had no prestige of 
rank or wealth to enable her to bear 
up against social opinion, whether 
slanderous or true; and, to escape the 
evils of her position, she rashly, in a 
fit of terrible desperation, resolved to 
go through with the marriage then 
offered to her at all hazards,-even of 
her life. Her feelings at the time may 
be judged of by some verses, almost 
the last she wrote, and which conclude 
with these mournful stanzas :— 


“ Still is the quiet cloister wanted, 
For those who look with weary eye 
On life, hath long been disenchanted, 
Who have one only wish—to die. 


“ Then were that solemn quiet given, 
That life’s harsh, feverish dreams deny ; 
Then might the last prayer rise to heaven, 

My God! I prithee let me die!” 


The circumstances of her death are 
also familiar to everyone. On the 
morning of the 15th of October she 
rose eariy to write letters to some 
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friends in England, by a ship to sail 
next day. In about an hour she called 
for a cup of coffee ; and when the at- 
tendant brought it to her chamber, “ L. 
E.L.” lay stretched a corpse upon the 
floor — she had drunk poison. That 
same night she was buried, just four 
months after her ill-omened marriage. 

These events are known, but not the 
secret misery she had endured during 
those four months, and which she re- 
vealed but to one person. All her 
other letters, written to friends and 
acquaintances, are full of fabled ac- 
counts of her happiness. And if the 
poison-cup was lifted to her lips inten. 
tionally, we cannot wonder, after read. 
ing those revelations. 

Lady Blessington, in a letter full of 
startling details, gives the true account 
of **L.E.L.’s” position, as she had it 
herself from the one only person to 
whom the unhappy Mrs. Maclean con- 
fided the misery endured in her African 
bondage. We shall quote the letter 
entire, as every line has interest :— 


“* Gore-House, January 29th, 1839, 


“My Dear Mapam, — Indisposition 
must plead my excuse for not having sooner 
given you the sad particulars I promised in 
my last; when that cause for my silence 
had subsided, the dangerous illness of Lord 
Canterbury threw me into such alarm and 
anxiety, that it is only to-day, when letters 
from Paris assure me that he is recovering, 
that I feel equal to the task of writing. 

“ Poor, dear L. E. L. lost her father, who 
was a Captain in the army, while she was 
yet achild. He had married the widow of 
an army agent, a woman not of refined 
habits, and totally unsuited to him. On 
his death, his brother, the late Dean of Ex- 
eter, interested himself for his nephew and 
niece, the sole children left by Captain Lan- 
don; and deeming it necessary to remove 
them from their mother, placed the girl 
(poor L. E. L.) at school ; and the boy, at 
another. At an unusually early age she 
manifested the genius for which she after- 
wards became so deservedly popular. On 
leaving school, her uncle placed her under 
the protection of her grandmother, whose 
exigence rendered the life of her gifted 
grandchild anything but a happy one. Her 
first practical effusions were published many 
years ago, and the whole of the sum they 
produced was appropriated to her grand- 
mother. 

“Soon after, L. E. L. became acquainted 
with Mr. » Who, charmed with her 
talents, encouraged their exertion by insert- 
ing her poems in a Literary Journal, with 
all the encomiums they merited. This no- 
tice drew the attention of publishers on her, 
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and, alas! drew also the calumny and hatred 
of the envious, which ceased not to persecute 
her through her troubled life; but absolutely 
drove her from her native land. There was 
no slander too vile, and no assertion too 
wicked, to heap on the fame of this injured 
creature. Mr. » & married man, and 
the father of a large family, many of whom 
were older than L. E. L., was said to have 
been her lover, and it was publicly stated 
that she had become too intimately connec- 
ted with him. Those who disbelieved the 
calumny, refrained not from repeating it, 
until it became a general topic of conversa- 
tion. Her own sex, fearful of censure, had 
not courage to defend her, and this highly 
gifted and sensitive creature, without having 
committed a single error, found herself a 
victim to slander. More than one advanta- 
geous proposal of marriage was made to her ; 
but no sooner was this known, than anony- 
mous letters were sent to the persons who 
wished to wed her, filled with charges against 
her honour. Some of her suitors, wholly 
discrediting these calumnies, but thinking it 
due to her to refute them, instigated inquiries 
to trace them to the original source whence 
they came; not a single proof could be had 
of even the semblance of guilt, though a 
thousand were furnished of perfect innocence. 
Wounded and humiliated, poor L. E. L. 
refused to wed those, who could, however 
worthy the motive, seem to doubt her ho- 
nour, or instigate inquiry into her conduct ; 
and from year to year, dragged on a life of 
mortification and sorrow. Pride led her to 
conceal what she suffered, but those who 
best knew her were aware that for many 
months sleep could only be obtained by the 
aid of narcotics, and that violent spasms and 
frequent attacks of the nerves left her seldom 
free from acute suffering. The effort to force 
a gaiety she was far from feeling, increased 
her sufferings, even to the last. The first use 
she made of the money produced by her 
writings, was to buy an annuity for her 
grandmother; that grandmother, whose 
acerbity of temper and wearying exigence 
had embittered her home. She then went 
to reside in Hans-Place, with some elderly 
ladies, who kept a school, and here again 
calumny assailed her. Dr. M., a married 
man, and father of grown daughters, was 
now named as her paramour; and though 
his habits, age, appearance, and attachment 
to his wife, ought to have precluded the pos- 
sibility of attaching credence to so absurd 
a piece of scandal, poor L. E. L. was again 
attacked in a manner that nearly sent her 
to the grave. This last falsehood was in- 
vented a little more than four years ago, 
when some of those who disbelieved the other 
scandal, affected to give credit to this, and 
stung the sensitive mind of poor L. E. L. al- 
most to madness by their hypocritical conduct. 
About this time Mr. Maclean became ac- 
quainted with her, and after some months 
proposed for her hand. Wrung to the quick 
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by the slanders heaped on her, she accepted 
his offer; but he deemed it necessary to re- 
turn to Cape Coast Castle for a year, before 
the nuptials could be solemnised. He re- 
turned at the expiration of that term, re- 
newed his offer, and she—poor, dear soul !— 
informed all her friends, and me amongst 
the number, of her acceptance of it, and of 
her intention of soon leaving England with 
him ; soon after this, Mr. Maclean went to 
Scotland, and remained there many months, 
without writing a single line to his betroth- 
ed. Her feelings under this treatment you 
can well imagine. Beset by inquiries from 
all her friends as to where Mr. Maclean was? 
when she was to be married? &c., &c., all 
indicating a strong suspicion that he had 
heard the reports, and would appear no 
more. <A serious illness assailed her, and 
reduced her to the brink of the grave ; when 
her ———- wrote and demanded an explana- 
tion from Mr. Maclean. 

“ He answered, that fearing the climate of 
Africa might prove fatal to her, he had 
abandoned the intention of marrying, and 
felt embarrassed at writing to say so. 

“She, poor soul! mistook his hesitation 
and silence for generosity, and wrote to him 
a letter fraught with affection; the ill-starred 
union was again proposed, but on condition 
that it should be kept a secret even from the 
friends she was residing with. From the 
moment of his return from Scotland to that 
of their departure, he was moody, myste- 
rious, and ill-humoured—continually sneer- 
ing at literary ladies—speaking slightingly 
of her works—and, in short, showing every 
symptom of a desire to disgust her. Sir 

remoustrated with her on his extraor- 
dinary mode of proceeding; so did all her 
friends; but the die was cast. Her pride 
shrunk from the notion of again having it 
said that another marriage was broken off ; 
and she determined not to break with him, 
Mystery on mystery followed ; no friend or 
relative of his—though an uncle and aunt 
were in London—sanctioned the marriage ; 
nay more, it is now known that, two days 
previous to it, he, on being questioned by his 
uncle, denied positively the fact of his inten- 
tion to be married. 

“ The marriage was a secret one, and not 
avowed until a very few days previous to 
their sailing for Africa ; he refused to permit 
her own maid, who had long served her, to 
accompany her, and it was only at the ele- 
venth hour that he could be induced to per- 
mit a strange servant to be her attendant. 
His conduct on board ship was cold and 
moody ; for her broken-hearted » whom 
I have seen, told me that the captain of the 
ship said, that Mr. Maclean betrayed the 
utmost indifference towards her. This in- 
difference.continued at Cape Castle, and, 
what was worse, discontent, ill-humour, and 
reproaches at her ignorance of housekeeping 
met her every day, until, as she writes to 
her , her nerves became so agitated, 
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that the sound of his voice made her trem- 
ble. She was required to do the work of a 
menial; her female servant was discharged, 
and wa3 to sail the day that the hapless 
L. E. L. died. She has come to England. 
L. E. L. thus writes to her :—‘ There 
are eleven or twelve chambers here empty, 
I am told, yet Mr. Maclean refuses to let 
me have one of them for my use, nor will he 
permit me to enter the bed-room from the 
hour I leave it, seven in the morning, until 
he quits it at one in the afternoon. He ex- 
pects me to cook, wash, and iron ; in short, 
to do the work of a servant. I never see 
him until seven in the evening, wh 
comes to dinner; and when that is over, 
plays the violin until ten o'clock, when I go 
to bed. He says he will never cease cor. 
recting me until he has broken my spirit, 
and complains of my temper, which you 
know was never, even under heavy trials, 
bad.’ 

“This was the last account Mr. — 
ever received. Judye, then, ot 


} 
nh ile 
he 


his wretch- 
edness, 

“It is now known that Mr. Maclean had 
formed a liaison at Cape Castle with a wo- 
man of that country, by 
large family ; such liaisons are not consider- 
ed disreputable there, and the women are 
treated as wives. ‘This person lived in the 
Castle as its mistress, until the arrival of 
Mr. Maclean and poor L. E. L., when she 
was sent off up the country. This woman 
was the niece of one of the merchants who 
sat on the inquest. All the servants, with 
the exception of the man and his wife, 
brought out by L. E. L., were the creatures 
of the former mistress; the whole of the 
female natives detest English women, be- 
cause the presence of one then banishes them 
from the suciety where they are tolerated in 
their absence. 

“Mr. Maclean admits that indisposition 
and mental annoyance must have rendered 
him far from being a kind or agreeable com- 
panion to poor Letitia; but adds, that had 


whom he has a 
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she lived a little longer, she would have 
found him very different, as he was, when 
not ill and tormented by various circum- 
stances, which he does not explain, easy aud 
good-tempered to a fault. He says, that 
never was there so kind or so faultless a 
being on earth as that poor, poor girl, as he 
calls her, and that he never knew her value 
until he had lost her. In fact, his letter 
seems an answer to charges preferred against 
him by the departed, and, what is strange, 
the packet that bronght the fatal news 
brought no letter of recent date for her ——-, 
though she never missed an opportunity, 
ani they occur rarely, of writing to him. 
Her letters, all of which have breathed the 
fondest affection for him, admit that she had 
little hope of happiness from her stern, cold, 
I have now, my dear 
madam, given you this sad tale. 1 have 
perused all her letters to her ~, as well 
us Mr. Maclean’s to him. I ought to add, 
that they landed in Africa, Mr. 
Maclean set off, leaving his wife, and pro- 
ceeded to the Castle, to dislodge his mistress 
andchildren, The natives were angry, and 
offended at their countrywoman 
driven from her home. 
“* Believe me, my dear Madam, 
“Your Ladyship’s very sincerely, 


and morose husband, 


when 


seeing 


“M. BLEssInGTon.” 


This is a mournful tale, with which 
to conclude our notice of this most 
brilliant addition to our literary his- 
tory. Did space permit, we might 
cull details of other celebrities, equally 
interesting, though none so mournful, 
from the vast accumulation of biogra- 
phical matter crowded into the work, 
which may take permanent rank in the 
world of letters, not merely as the life 
of one literary individual, but as a 
miniature biographical encylopedia of 
all the modern celebrities of England. 
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A MYTH. 





I. 
Tuene sat a lady in an ancient room, 
Amid an odorous garden’s golden bloom— 
The Lady Alice; and her hair was dark 
As dusky forest pool 
Beneath the branches cool, 
Far from the choral gladness of the minstrel lark. 





Ir. 
Bright were her eyes with visions. Yet more bright 
Streamed through the casements the sweet sunset light, 
In which the chamber quaint shone crimson-clear ; 
While Lady Alice saw 
Across the open shaw, 
Down to the forest fountains troop the fallow deer. 





It. 
There came a youth with lilies ever-fair, 
And ruddy roses in his clustering hair, 
Into the chamber. With his azure eyes 
He gazed on Lady Alice— 
Bearing a brimfal chalice 
Of sapphire brigher than the cloudy sapphire skies. 


lv. 
“‘T am the Spirit of Summer, maiden tender,” 
He said. ‘To thee, O lovely one, I render 
Homage ; for sprites to mortal maidens ever, 
When beautiful as thou, 
For purest worship bow. 
Into this goblet look, and fathom ‘Time's dark river.” 





v. 





Therewith in that blue vase the magic water 
Sparkled and leaped ; earth's vision-loving daughter 
Gazed, hoping for a happy future there— 
Gazed, hoping that the time 

Would echo Love’s wild rhyme, 
And fill with high delight the fragrant Summer air. 


VI. 
What saw she there? The blushful face of him 
Who held the sapphire goblet? . . . Shadows dim 
Crossed the fair lymph; and a wierd form of eld, 
Crowned with a coronet 
Of ice and hoarfrost wet, 
Pale with an unknown woe, the maiden there beheld. 















vil. 
** The Spirit of Winter !” cried the youthful shade ; 
And from the lady’s vision did he fade. 
Swect Alice! when the Summer came again, 
Those dreamy eyes of thine 
Saw not the sunset shine, 
Nor watched the fallow deer wind slowly down the glen. 
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A SISTER'S PRAYER. 


I, 


A white-robed maiden, seventeen summers old, 
Stands in a moonlit chamber, calin and fair, 
Dreamily gazing over hill and wold, 
Towards the bright ocean. Her white feet are bare— 
Ripple the ringlets of her chesnut hair,* 
Freed from their silken fetters. Star by star 
Heaven's host arise, the while she breathes a prayer 
For one well-loved, ’mid perilous toil afar, 
Where France and England strive to crush the maniac Czar. 


II. 


* Brother of mine!” the loving dreamer cries, 
** Wherefore must these wild deeds of warfare claim 
Thy golden youth ?” Tears gem her bright blue eyes 
For the boy-soldier whom glad hopes of fame, 
The love of freedom, valour nought can tame, 
Have urged at glorious Alma. But she knows 
One only solace in the Almighty Name— 
One only source whence mortal safety flows ; 
And calmed by prayer, she sinks in youth’s serene repose. 


Ill. 


Sleep sweetly! May no shadow of mischance 

Ruffle the breathings of that guileless breast ; 
Nor any vision of his countenance, 

Toilworn and anguished, break thy happy rest ! 
Slumber in this safe islet of the West ! 

Him far away a sister’s prayer shall aid, 
And from his heart the fatal sabre wrest, 

Even though through blood of friend and foe he wade, 
And down the deadly breach with hot, ensanguined blade. 


IV. 

Rise, rise Heosphoros, by Euxine marge, 

And usher in the great decisive day, 
When our twin chivalry, with headlong charge, 

Shall sweep the countless Scythian serfs away ; 
When France and England, with victorious sway, 

Shall give the nations peace. And thence must grow 
Freedom and power to Russia’s ancient prey— 

Dwellers by Vistula, who long ago 
Drove from Vienna's walls the fierce barbarian foe.+ 


Mortimer Cottis. 


* “ Anon she shook her head, 
And showered the rippled ringlets to her knee.” Tennyson’s Godiva, 
t+ Under John Sobieski, a.p. 1683, 





























































































































































































































SpanisH poetry, like the poetry of most 
nations that have possessed a vigorous 


and fruitful literature, divides itself 


almost naturally into four distinct 
classes, of which the Ballad, the Lyric, 
the Epic, and the Drama, are the re- 
presentatives. The first of these, the 


ballad, being the earliest offspring of 


the Spanish muse, and, next to the 
drama, the most important department 
of Spanish poetry, will form the sub- 
ject of the present series of papers. In 
attempting a dioramic view of Spanish 
poetry, so varied by scenes of beauty 
and of terror, perhaps the BaLtap may 
be regarded in the light of a martial 
and spirit-stirring prelude; but before 
listening to its music, it will be well 
to have some knowledge, not only of 
the instrument from which it breathed, 
namely, the Spanish language, but of 
the Spanish people themselves, who 
commenced so early, and kept alive 
so long, a strain of such unequalled 
melody and power. 

In first becoming acquainted with 
the romance or bailad poetry of Spain, 
and, indeed, with every other depart- 
ment of Spanish poetry that is intrin- 
sically valuable, we are generally 
struck, earlier even than by its simpli- 
city or its enthusiasm, by the intense 
and all-embracing spirit of nationality 
that pervades it. In a little while, 
that naked literalness, which at first 
sight seemed somewhat cold and un- 
adorned, glows and breathes with all 
the beauty and the vigour of life, the 
lovelier and the more vigorous from 
being unconcealed and unimpeded. 
In a little while, the exquisite tender- 
ness and pathos that characterise many 
of the oldest ballads, find their way to 
our hearts, though obstructed and 
turned aside, for a time, by some rude 
or barbarous trait of character or 
circumstance; in a little while, our 
feelings, though chilled unconsciously, 
or even in our own despite, by the 
ungenial atmosphere of a cold, of a 
disbelieving, and of an unheroic era, 
soon grow warm and expand, as be- 
neath a southern sky, from breathing 
those enkindling airs wafted to us from 
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the land of ecstatic devotion and of 
chivalrous enthusiasm. In a little 
while, as we wander over the poetic 
expanse which, at the beginning of 
our journey, looked as unrelieved by 
variety or vegetation as the trecless 
plains of Castile which it reflects, we 
come unexpectedly upon some little 
grove, carpeted by tiie delicious ver- 
dure of the unburned grass, where the 
birds sing concealed within the deep 
foliage that surrounds them, like the 
maidens of the country behind the 
green jalousies of their windows, and 
where even the rivulet lingers and 
takes its siesta in the shade. But the 
nationality of the entire ideal pros- 
pect is as obvious and unmistakeable 
as are the characteristics of the material 
one to which [ have compared it—the 
outstretched plain beneath our feet, 
and the snowy sierra that bounds the 
horizon. Perhaps, with the exception 
of the Greek, there is no literature in 
either ancient or modern times so 
thoroughly, so entirely national, as the 
Spanish ; and even with regard to the 
Greek, its apparent equality in this 
respect may be doubted, for even with 
our limited means of investigation, 
evident traces of Egyptian and Asiatic 
influences may be discovered. Hebrew 
poetry, indeed, if its tremendous sig- 
nificance and supernatural associations 
did not raise it from the level of litera- 
ture altogether into a purer and sub- 
limer region, might be adduced as a 
more striking example than either. 
For the same awful voice that spoke 
in thunder from the top of Sinai to 
the people of Judah, and -told them 
they should have no God but Jehovah, 
seemed to have limited the music of 
their harp to the same glorious theme, 
to Him, who was not only the God of 
the universe, but in an especial man- 
ner the God of Israel — not only the 
Father of the Human Race, but by 
preference the friend and. protector of 
the great men of their own nation, of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob. If 
those old Roman songs had been pre- 
served, that are alluded to by many 
of the Latin writers, which, composed 








and sung in the loose and irregular 
form of verse which the ancient Ita- 
lians called the Saturnalian, were the 
delight of the people before the 
fascinating but fatal influence of 
Greek poetry destroyed the vigour or 
originality of the native muse, Latin 
literature would have something to 
boast of free from the traces of direct 
and servile imitation: those songs and 
legends, I mean, which form the foun- 
dation on which Livy has erected the 
semi-fabulous and romantic edifice of 
his earlier history, the subject of which 
Schlegel has epitomised, giving us the 
outline which Macaulay has with so 
much felicity filled up :— 


“Tf it should be asked (says Schlegel) 
what were the subjects of these old Roman 
poems? the Roman histories, I conceive, may 
easily furnish us with an answer. Not only 
the fabulous birth and fate of Romulus, and 
the rape of the Sabine women, but also the 
most poetical combat of the Horatii and 
Curiatii, the pride of Tarquin, the misfortune 
and death of Lucretia, with their bloody re- 
venge, and the establishment of liberty by 
the elder Brutus, the wonderful war of Por- 
senna, and the steadfastness of Scerola, the 
banishment of Coriolanus, the war which he 
kindled against his country, the subsequent 
struggle of his feelings, and the final tri- 
umph of his patriotism, at the all-powerful 
intercession of his mother—these, and the 
like circumstances, if they be examined from 
the proper point of view, cannot fail to be 
considered as the relics and fragments of the 
ancient heroic traditions, and heroic poems 
of the Romans.”* 


Latin literature, in its turn, became 
the model of imitation at the revival 
of letters, or rather at the time when 
the modern dialects and languages of 
Europe had assumed such consistency 
and firmness as to be able to receive 
the first foundations of those litera- 
tures which have since risen to a height 
and a glory that seem to surpass the 
old. How strong this influence was 
felt in Italy, where, indeed, it was 
only reasonable, to a certain degree, 
to expect it, may be understood by 
the significant fact, that the great and 
original Dante — he who fixed the 
Italian language, and who added one 
additional world-poem to the very few 
which it can boust—he, with a genius 
as original as Homer's, and with an 
imagination more sublime, had still, 


* Lectures on the History of Literature, p, 79. 
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as it were, to place himself under the 
protection of the most famous of the 
Roman poets; and, by selecting Virgil 
as his guide and companion through 
the awful regions of the Inferno, thus 
make this needful apology to those 
prejudices in favour of the dominant 
literature which his education taught 
him to admire, but which his genius 
compelled him to surpass. Even 
Chaucer himself—the morning-star of 
English poesy — had, for many years, 
to struggle through the rosy mists of 
imitation exhaled from the moist love- 
lays of Petrarcha and the warmer tales 
of Boccaccio ; and it was not until the 
planet of his own life was setting in 
the west —it was not until the poet 
had reached his sixtieth year—that the 
brilliant day-star, in whose early light 
the Canterbury pilgrims set out on 
their eternal journey, arose on the 
eastern horizon of British song. But 
there was one great and memorable 
exception—one fountain of originality 
bubbling up abundantly and refresh- 
ingly from the heart of a romantic 
land, and reflecting only the scenery 
in the midst of which it arose, or the 
events which took place around its 
margin, glittering and melodious with 
natural brilliancy and native harmony 
—an impulse often attracted to earth, 
but ever recovering from this depres- 
sion, and aspiring heavenward —a 
murmuring centre of enjoyment, in 
which beauty was reflected, and pas- 
sion appeased, where the soldier re- 
freshed himself from the fatigues of 
bygone conquests, and strengthened 
himself for new, and whose light erys- 
tal panoply was not despised even by 
the hermit and the recluse, when arm- 
ing themselves for the sterner battle 
of life: a Spanish poetry sprang, spon- 
taneous and majestic, from the Spanish 
soil; no seeds, carried hither and thi- 
ther by the destructive waters which 
swept over the Roman empire, settled 
on its fertile bosom, subsequently to 
be forced into unhealthy growth, in 
sickly rivalry of the myrtles that 
bloomed in the garden of Horace, or 
the great pines that lean from the top 
of Posilipo over the tomb of Virgil. 
Whatever it produced was hardy, 
healthy, and indigenous; not trans- 
planted, or imported, and reared trem- 
blingly in artificial conservatories, but 
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bursting vigorously from the rich marl 
of the Iberian nature, flourishing in 
the open air, and blossoming and bear- 
ing fruit under the influence of one of 
the most varied and genial tempera- 
ments ever given to a people, capable 
at once of the vigour of the north and 
the softness of the south — even like 
their own skies, of which it is an em- 
blem, nourishing with the same care, 
and at the same moment, the ever- 
green oaks of the Sierra Morena, as 
well as the palm-trees and orange- 
groves of the Andalusian valleys. 

But although the early ballad poetry 
of Spain is marked in an especial man- 
ner by this broad exclusive stamp of 
nationality, which left no room for any 
foreign influence to be traced upon it, 
it is certain that this originality did 
not arise from an ignorance of classical 
or other models, but from the over- 
whelming and all-engrossing interest 
of the national cause, which for eight 
centuries supplied the inspiration, and 
suggested the theme of Spanish song. 
Spain was not only at all times well 
acquainted with whatever enlighten- 
ment existed in other portions of Eu- 
rope, but had herself a literature (if 
we are to credit the authority of Stra- 
bo) long before either Grecian civilis- 
ation arose, or the seven-hilled city 
was built :— 


**It is historically certain,” says a 
learned and eloquent writer, ‘‘ that the 
primitive metrical poems of the aboriginal 
Iberians existed before Greece emerged from 
barbarianism, or Rome was founded. When 
Lope de Vega observed that there were Iliads 
in Spain without a Homer, he might also have 
added that they existed before the blind old 
man of Scio’s rocky isle was born. The an- 
cients paid great attention to Spain, which 
being their Peru, was a subject of interest 
to their avarice. Among other things, Stra- 
bo tells us the Turdetani (the Andalusians) 
possessed early memorials in writing, and 
preserved metrical poems and laws of six 
thousand years.”* 


This phrase of “six thousand years” 
was a favourite one with the Roman 
writers, and was used to express, by a 
definite term, an indefinite remoteness, 
as evidenced by Pliny fixing the anti- 
quity of the poems of Zoroaster at the 
same date ; but without giving it this 
very rational and unforced interpreta- 
tion, though we may smile at the ex- 
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travagance of supposing the existence 
of Spanish literature at a time which 
must have preceded the creation of 
man, we cannot resist receiving the 
statement as the strongest possible evi- 
dence of the belief in its extreme anti- 
quity entertained by the most learned 
men of the time of Augustus. Spain 
at this period seemed to have been to 
the wise men of Rome what our own 
country was to those zealous antiqua- 
ries who, about the beginning of the 
present century, received with such 
loving faith, or embellished with such 
fruitful fancy, the bardic legends of 
Ireland, and the result has been the 
same in both cases; for while later and 
more accurate investigation has dispel- 
led a good deal of the venerable mist 
which, though it occasionally magni- 
fied, too often concealed the distinct 
outlines of history, it has brought out 
into clearer light the rugged but still 
romantic reality which undoubtedly 
existed. A disclaimer of those le- 
gendary glories would perhaps be too 
much to expect from the national 
pride of the early Spaniards themselves; 
and thus we learn from the Latin Go- 
thic writers of the sixth and seventh 
centuries, that Moses was considered 
the author of those ‘ Cantilenas” to 
which I have just referred; while a 
thousand years later we find Salazar 
de Mendoza gravely insisting, in the 
very spirit of Vallancy himself, that 
‘*a code of laws in couplets” had been 
given to whatever inhabitants we may 
imagine existing in Spain at the time, 
by ‘Tubal, son of Japhet, and grand. 
son of Noah, 140 years after the de- 
luge, and 2163 years before the birth 
of Christ. The possession, however, 
by the ancient Iberians of a rude na- 
tional ballad-poetry, long anterior to 
the invasion of their country by the 
Romans, cannot be doubted; and as 
it preceded, so did it exist side by side 
with, as well as survive, the more cor- 
rect literature of the conquerors, The 
native muse indeed retired before the 
Roman, as it did long after before the 
Moorish invader, to the fastnesses of 
the mountains. And while the softer 
children of Beetica, who inhabited the 
sunny plains of Andalusia, received 
easily the laws, language, and dress of 
the new comers, the hardy Celts or 
Celtiberians of Gallicia, of Asturias, 


* Mr. Forde (Author of the “ Handbook for Spain”) in Zdin, Rev., Jan, 1841. 
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and of Biscay, still folded their mantles 
around them, and, as we are told by 
Silius Italicus (3. 346), who, there is 
reason to believe, was himself a Spa- 
niard, still continued “to bowl their 
national ballad after the manner of 
their fathers.” 

A most interesting fragment of one of 
those ancient poems has been preserved, 
which, if it does not absolutely possess 
the antiquity claimed for it by many 
learned writers, is unquestionably the 
oldest specimen of the Sheratere of the 
Peninsula which is known to exist. 
William von Humboldt, the brother of 
the celebrated traveller and scientific 
writer, when Prussian minister at Ma- 
drid, while investigating the origin of 
the language of the Biscayans, was 
led to visit Biscay in order to pursue 
his studies on the spot. ‘The most an- 
cient document which he there disco- 
vered was a poem in the Basque dia- 
lect, referring to the Cantabrian wars 
of Augustus, which, though still intel- 
ligible to the Basque, is believed by 
some of the learned, and hy those of 
Biscay in particular, to be cotempo- 
rary with the events which it describes, 
It is a tale of passion and of crime — a 
lamentation over the fate of a brave 
Biscayan chieftain, who, after return- 
ing from the patriotic struggle against 
the Roman invader, was basely mur- 
dered by his faithless wife. It resembles, 
if not in its catastrophe at Jeast in its 
motive, some of those ballads of after- 
times to which we shall allude in their 
proper order. It presents a still more 
singular resemblance to certain varie- 
ties of the modern ballad in the struc- 
ture of its verse, which is a stanza of 
four lines — the first three being pen- 
tasyllabic, and the fourth a syllable 
shorter, which serves for the refrain or 
chorus. It is said to contain traces 
both of rhyme, and of that peculiar 
species of half or vowel rhyme called 
the asonante, which we shall more parti- 
culary describe hereafter, and which is 
the distinguishing feature of the true 
national poetry of Spain. It thus 
supplies, as fur as the latter point is 
concerned, some additional evidence 
against the generally-received opinion 
that this peculiar species of versifica- 
tion was directly and solely borrowed 
from the Arabian poetry introduced 
into Spain by the Moors, in their sub- 


* “ History of Spanish Literature.” By George Ticknor, 
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sequent invasion, and suggests the 
idea that it descended to the mountain 
poets of Biscay in the days of Augus- 
tus, as it did to those of the Alpujarra 
in later times, from the first Celtic in- 
vaders of Iberia, and carried by them 
(as is evidenced by a somewhat kindred 
peculiarity in the most ancient poems 
of Ierne) in that remote period when 
these adventurous warriors 


“ Set sail in their good ships gallantly, 
For the sunny lands of Spain,” 


in search of that ‘‘sparkle of radiant 
green,” that island of destiny whose 
fate it would be to preserve the relics 
of their language and their race, when 
these had almost utterly disappeared 
from the face of continental Europe. 

But though the existence of these 
rude cotemporary national ballads is 
established, the almost universal supre- 
macy of the Latin language and lite- 
rature throughout the greater part of 
the Peninsula must be admitted; and 
the poets of Hispania, like her soldiers, 
were content, nay proud, to enrol 
themselves under the standard of im- 
perial Rome :— 


“From the outset,” says the latest and 
best historian of Spanish Literature,* “ there 
was a tendency to a union between the two 
races, wherever the conquerors were able to 
establish quietness and order; for the vast 
advantages of Roman civilisation could be 
obtained only by the adoption cf Roman 
manners and the Latin language. This 
union, from the great importance of the pro- 
vince, the Romans desired no less than the 
natives. Forty-seven years only after they 
entered Spain, a colony, consisting of a large 
body of the descendants from the mingled 
blood of Romans and natives, was establish. 
ed by a formal decree of the Senate, with 
privileges beyond the usual policy of their 
Government. A little later, colonies of all 
kinds were greatly multiplied; and it is 
impossible to read Cxsar and Livy without 
feeling that the Roman policy was more 
generous to Spain than it was to any other 
of the countries that successively came with- 
in its control, Tarragona, where the Scipios 
first landed; Carthagena, founded by As- 
drubal; and Cordova, always so important, 
early took the forms and character of the 
larger municipalities in Italy; and in the 
time of Strabo, Cadiz, for numbers, wealth, 
and activity, was second only to Rome it- 
self. Long, therefore, before Agrippa had 
broken the power of the mountaineers of 
the north, the whole south, with its rich and 
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luxuriant valleys, had become like another 
Italy—a fact of which the description in 
the third book of Pliny’s Natural History 
can leave no reasonable doubt. To this, 
however, we should add the remarkable cir- 
cumstance, that the Emperor Vespasian, 
soon after the pacification of the north, found 
it for his interest to extend to the whole 
of Spain the privileges of the municipalities 
in Latium. 

“Spaniards too, earlier than any other 
strangers, obtained those distinctions of 
which the Romans themselves were so am- 
bitious, and which they so reluctantly 
granted to any but native citizens. The 
first foreigner that ever rose to the consul- 
ship was Balbus from Cadiz; and he, too, 
was the first foreigner that ever gained the 
honour of a public triumph. The first 
foreigner that ever sat on the throne of the 
world was Trajan, a native of Italica, near 
Seville; and, indeed, if we examine the his- 
tory of Rome from the time of Hannibal to 
the fall of the western Empire, we shall pro- 
bably find that no part of the world, beyond 
the limits of Italy, contributed so much to 
the resources, wealth, and power of the 
capital, as Spain, and that no province re- 
ceived, in return, so large a share of the 
honours and dignities of the Roman govern- 
ment. 

“On all accounts, therefore, the connexion 
between Kome and Spain was intimate, and 
the civilization and refinement of the pro- 
vince took their character early from those 
of the capital. Sertorius found it a wise 
policy to cause the children of the principal 
native families to be taught Latin and 
Greek, and to become accomplished in the 
literature and elegant knowledge to be found 
in those admirable languages; and when, 
ten years later, Metellus, in his turn, had 
crushed the power of Sertorius and came 
home triumphant to Rome, he brought with 
him a number of Cordovan poets against 
whose latinity the fastidious ear of Cicero 
was able to object, only that their accent had 

pingue quiddam . . . atque peregrinum— 
something thick or rude, and foreign. 
“From this period Latin writers began to 
be constantly produced in Spain. Portius 
Latro, a native of Cordova, but a public 
advocate of the highest reputation at Rome, 
opened in the metropolis the earliest of those 
schools for Roman rhetoric, that afterwards 
became so numerous and famous, and, among 
other distinguished men, numbered as his 
disciples Octavius .Czsar, Mecenas, Marcus 
Agrippa, and Ovid. The two Senecas were 
Spaniards, and so was Lucan, names cele- 
brated enough, certainly, to have conferred 
lasting glory on any city within the limits of 
the empire. Martial came from Bilbilis 
[now called Bubiera, in the kingdom of 


Arragon], and in his old age retired there 
again to die in peace amidst the scenes which, 
during his whole life, seem to have been 
dear to him. [This famous epigrammatist, 
it may be parenthetically mentioned, though 
himself writing in accordance with the clas- 
sical models of the Latin language, in which 
he had been educated, and with which a long 
residence of thirty-five years in the Eternal 
City had rendered him still more familiar, 
retained even amid his literary and official 
successes in the metropolis, such a fondness 
and recollection for the old poetry of his 
country, as to advise a native balladist, 
named Licinius, to persevere in his cultiva- 
tion of it, notwithstanding that the “ deli- 
cate reader” might disparage it by the 
name of “rustic.”]* Columella, too, the 
best of the Roman writers on agriculture, 
as a Spaniard, and so, it is probable, were 
Quinctilian and Silius Italicus. Many others 
might be added, whose rights and reputation 
were fully acknowledged in the capital of 
the world during the last days of the Re- 
public or the best days of the Empire, as 
orators, poets, and historians; but their 
works, though famous in their own time, 
have perished in the general wreck of the 
larger part of ancient literature. The great 
lights, however, of Roman letters in Spain, 
are familiar to all, and are at once re- 
cognised as constituting an important por- 
tion of the body of the Latin classics, and 
an essential part of the glory of Roman civi- 
lisation.” f 


Nor was Spain, which lit up with so 
many brilliant luminaries the deepen- 
ing twilight of Pagan literature, less 
liberal of her lights when the glorious 
dawn of Christianity was breaking 
over the world. She has the distinc- 
tion of giving birth to the first Chris- 
tian poet, Juvencus, who in the fourth 
century translated the New Testament 
into hexameter verse, an experiment 
which the reverential piety of St. Je- 
rome cendemned as being somewhat 
unworthy of the sacred majesty of the 
Gospel. The second Christian poet, 
Prudentius — a more famous name— 
who speedily followed, was also a Spa- 
niard. He was born at Zaragoca in 
the year 348, and his ‘ Peristepha- 
non,” written in continuous octo-syl- 
labic metre, according to the opinion 
of some writers, resembles both in ap- 
pearance and meaning the redondilla 
of a modern Spanish song of devotion. 
The style of those poems, however, 
contrasts very unfavourably with the 
classical purity of the Augustan writ- 
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ers, and gives us some faint idea of 
the extent of e orruption to which the 
spoken language of the people, parti- 
cul: arly in ‘the. provinces, must have 
reached, even before the descent of 
those fanumapable tribes from the north 
and from the east, whose barbarous 
dialects, mingling with the degenerate 
Latin, and gradually ceme nting into a 
neutral jargon, formed the foundation 
of the principal languages of modern 
Europe. The Franks, “who were the 
first to rush from the banks of the 
Rhine through the rocky passes of the 
Pyrenees, and who, in a brief but 
terrible foray of twelve years, swept 
over the Peninsula from Tarr: igona to 
Cadiz, left little durable impression 
after them but the memory and the 
evidence of their atrocities. Craving 
after novelty, or fearing the revenge 
of the people whom they had so out- 
raged, they seized the fleet of mer- 


chant vessels lying in the harbour of 


Cadiz, and in these they passed over 
into Mauritania, whence they never 
returned. About one hundred and 
fifty years later, when the Romans and 
the Spaniards of Spain were slowly re- 
covering from the effects of this dread- 
ful visitation, a newer anda more devas- 
tating torrent burst upon them through 
the same mountain-chasms, in the ir- 
ruption of the Suevi, the Vandals, and 
the Alani. The cruelties and excesses 
of the new invaders far surpassed those 
of the old, while the sufferings and 
privations of the people were so ex- 
treme, assailed as they were at the one 
moment by a war of the most ruthless 
kind, as well as by famine, pestilence, 
and their attendant evils, that we can- 
not read the eloquent description of 
Mariana without a shudder. ‘The 
Goths, who succeeded, were scarcely 
looked upon in the light of invaders ; 
their original barbarism had been a 
little mitigated by a residence in Italy, 
and they were thus in some degree fa- 
miliarised to the laws, language, and 
civilisation of Rome; so that when 
they entered the country in the name 
of the Emperor, they were received as 
protectors rather than as enemies. The 
races which had preceded them, by in- 
terminable warfare with each other, had 
become weakened and sensibly dimi- 
nished, so that for a while they were 
unable to oppose the advance of the 
victorious Goths. But the Vandals 
quickly regained their strength, and, 
after hemming in the rival Suevi in the 
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Nervascan hills, and after ignomi- 
niously routing an army of Goths and 
Romans who were sent to oppose them, 
swept on through the gates of Seville 
and C arthagena to the shores of the 

sea, and were not deterred, even by 
that new and untried element, from 
pursuing their ravages further; for 
after crossing and returning with their 
s} poils, plundered from the “inhabit: ints 
of the Balearic Is! sles, they renewed 
their depredations on the southern 
coast of the mainland, until, finding 
little remaining there to reward their 
rapacity, they gladly listened to the 
invitation of the Governor of Africa, 
and prepared to cross thither. But, 
even on the very eve of their depar- 
ture, they postponed their embarka- 
tion to punish the pr esumption of the 
Suevi, who had again descended from 
the comparatively “inhospitable region 
between Leon and Oviedo to the fer- 
tile plains of Beetica. The Suevi has- 
tily retreated, but were pursued by the 
avenging Vandals as far as Merida, 
where their flight was interrupted by 
the river Anas, into whose waves the 
Kin: e and his army were precipitated, 

after which the victorious pursuers 

calmly returned to the sea coast, and 
embarked on their interrupted expe- 
dition. 

The Suevi, after the departure of the 
Vandals to Africa, and the Goths to 
Aquitain, slowly recovered a portion 
of their former power, and aimed at 
the entire dominion of Spain; but 
were effectually, and for a w hile almost 
completely, subdued by Theodoric, 
King of the Visigoths, publicly, in- 
deed, in the name of the Empe ror, 
but with a private stipulation for the 
absolute possession to him and his suc- 
cessors of the rich conquest of Spain, 
After occasional reverses, the Visigoth 
power was firmly established through- 
out the greater part of the peninsula, 
and cont tinued to flourish for a period 
of about three centuries, until the in- 
vasion of the Saracens, in the year 
ii 


“‘ During that time,” says Southey, in his 
introduction to the ‘* Chronicles of the Cid,” 
“the original language of the Visigoths, 
which was of the Teutonic stock, seems very 
early to have been abandoned by all but the 
common people, after the conquest of Spain. 
There it was never used for the purposes of 
written composition, all the laws and chro- 
nicles of the kingdom which have come 
to us being composed in Latin, which con- 
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tinued to be written with comparative 
purity, even to the time of the celebrated St. 
Isidore of Seville, or about the first quarter 
of the seventh century.” 


The necessities of every-day life led, 
however, among the people, to the 
gradual formation of a new language, 
which, being neither strictly Teutonic 
nor Roman, would be intelligible to 
both races, A compromise had to be 
effected between the rude and limited 
dialect of the North, and the richly in- 
flected vocabulary of the South ; but 
so much to the advantage of the latter, 
that the great preponderance of the 
Roman element in the new combina- 
tion is significantly suggested by the 
name which it subsequently obtained, 
namely, the Romance, and which, 
being the language used by the earliest 
minstrels and troubadours of Spain 
and Provence, who ventured to use 
the idiom of the people in their songs 
of love and chivalry, has given its own 
name to all narrative poems of this 
class in the peninsula, and has been 
accepted throughout Europe as the 
distinguishing title even of prose fic- 
tions, when either the enthusiasm of 
the writer or the elevation of the sub- 
ject raises them into the regions of the 
poetic. The principal change which 
the Latin underwent was, in the cases 
and declensions of its nouns, and the 
tenses of its verbs. The artfully-con- 
trived elaborateness of those inflec- 
tions, which gave such compactness, 
variety, and expression to the Latin, 
was a machinery too complicated and 
too tedious for the necessities of the 
warlike and illiterate Goth. Instead 
of these, the simpler aid of preposi- 
tions and auxiliary verbs was found 
to be more expeditious and more in. 
telligible. The principal words of the 
language, like the principal forts of 
the kingdom, were taken possession of 
and held by the enemy, but the outer 
works and intrenchments were broken 
down and destroyed, and their places 
supplied by the supernumeraries and 
auxiliaries that crowded the camp of 
the invader. But still so great a pro- 
portion of the original garrison re- 
mained, that many centuries later, 
even when its ranks had been greatly 
increased by Saracenic and even Ame- 
rican contingents, and when the lan- 
guage passed from the rudimentary 
stage of the Romance into the full com- 
pletion of the Castilian, whole dis- 
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courses, and even poems of the most 
difficult and elaborate versification, 
were written and published, every 
word of which could be read and un- 
derstood either as Latin or as Spanish 
—not, indeed, of a very elegant or 
classical kind in either, but sufliciently 
correct to show the intimate connexion 
of the two. The great and enduring 
influence of the Saracenic invasion on 
the language and literature of Spain we 
shall more particularly allude to when 
wecome todescribe that most interesting 
and attractive class of Spauish bal- 
Jads which treat of Moorish subjects ; 
but even from the beginning this great 
event, with its consequences, must be 
ever kept in view. At present we shall 
content ourselves with giving, in refe- 
rence to this subject, on the authority 
of Sarmiento, a Spanish writer of con- 
siderable learning, the proportions in 
which the various languages, that in 
the course of time built up the Spanish 
tongue, contributed their respective 
shares, premising that the subsequent 
researches of Humboldt, and others, 
have clearly entitled the Basque to a 
place in this classification—that being 
the oldest existing dialect of Spain, 
and probably the offspring of the ab. 
original Iberian, and the Celtic of the 
first invaders. According to Sarmiento, 
six-tenths of the present Castilian is 
drawn from Latin sources; one-tenth 
from the Greek, including the later 
ecclesiastical writers in that language ; 
one-tenthis Northern; one-tenth Ara 

bic; and the remaining tenth East 
Indian and American, gypsy, modern 
German, French, and -Italian. If we 
introduce the Basque, as we have al- 
ready said, and follow some writers 
more conversant with Arabian litera. 
ture than was Sarmiento—such as Gay 

angers—in raising the Moorish contin- 
gent from one-tenth to one-eighth, 
some slight alteration must be made in 
the proportions. But fundamentally 
the calculation is correct, and leaves 
no doubt, from the extraordinary posi- 
tion which the Latin holds therein, that 
from it, as from the base of a pyramid, 
did the superstructure of the Spanish 
language arise. 

But to build up that pyramid to its 
topmost point ; to decorate its majes- 
tic sides with medallions of men so 
noble and commanding as to attract 
the gaze of the world; to hang around 
it, from Christian lance and Moorish 
jereed, the memorable trophies which 
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it can boast; to lower the Saracenic 
crescent from the ambitious position to 
which it aspired; to wear it, like the 
golden torque of a Celtic warrior, for 
ornament upon its breast, rather than 
for dominion upon its brow; and to 
me the triumphant cross over all, 
ike the cruciform hilted sword of the 
Cid himself, now consecrated and blood- 
less, was the work of many long-glo- 
rious and eventful ages. Nopeople, per- 
haps, had ever so grand an object for na- 
tional struggle, and so inspiringa theme 
for national song, as the Spaniards; and 
nobly did they win the one, and use the 
other. Their country had gradually 
grown into one of the most powerful 
monarchies of Christendom. ‘Their 
faith, introduced by the Apostle St. 
James, had purified itself from the 
early stains of Arianism, and had again 
become worthy of Santiago. Great 
saints and learned men had grown up 
in the cloisters of the Goths ; while in 
the field, the hereditary valour of the 
race was still worthily upheld ; and yet, 
almost in one moment, this stately edi- 
fice was levelled to the dust, and all 
but its foundations scattered to the 
winds. The fanatical followers of a 
false prophet had, in the short space 
of about eighty years, seized upon the 
fairest portions of Asia and Africa. 
Within three years less than that 
period, had Mahomet fled, discomfited 
and in disguise, from Mecca to Me- 
dina; and yet, already was the stan- 
dard of Islam waving in triumph from 
the shores of the Persian Gulf to the 
confines of Mauritania. Across the 
narrow strait, which was destined for 
ever to bear the name of the first 
Moslem invader, El Taric, they beheld 
the smiling shores of Andalusia, lit up 
by a sun as warm and as bright as they 
had left behind them in the east. The 
outrage of Don Roderick, and the 
treason of Count Julian, were scarcely 
necessary to give them a pretext for 
undertaking an expedition which of- 
fered them such new glory, and so 
tempting and congenial a home. His- 
tory issomewhat doubtful on this point; 
but the earliest songs of the Spaniards, 
and the traditions of both races, are in 
its favour. Whether invited or unin- 
vited, the visit of these eager warriors 
was soon paid. Disembarking on the 
shores of those green Islands, now al- 
most covered by the sea, which lay 
opposite that part of the coast where 
the present city of Algesiras stands, 
VOE, XLV.—NO. CCLXVII. 
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Taric soon fortified himself, at the ex- 
tremity of that famous rock, called, in 
honour of himself, Gibal-Taric, or the 
Mount of ‘Taric, and now corrupted 
into Gibraltar. ‘Thou Calpe,” says 
Southey, apostrophising the hill in 
the beginning of his poem of ‘ Ro. 
derick ” :— 


‘** Thou, Calpe, saw’st their coming. Ancient 
Rock 

Renown’d; no longer now shalt thou be 
call’d— 

From gods and heroes of the years of yore— 

Kronos, or hundred-handed Briareus, 

Bacchus, or Hercules; but doomed to bear 

The name of thy new conqueror, and thence- 
forth 

To stand his everlasting monument. 

Thou saw’st the dark blue waters flash before 

Their sinuous way, and whiten round their 
keels ; 

Their swarthy myriads darkening o’er thy 
sands. 

There on the beach the misbelievers spread 

Their banners, flaunting to the sun and 
breeze. 

Fair shone the sun upon their proud array— 

White turbans, glittering armour, shields 
engrailed 

With gold, and scymiters of Syrian steel ; 

And gently did the breezes, as in sport, 

Cur] their long flags outrolling, and display 

The blazon’d scrolls of blasphemy.” 


The Goths seemed to be astonished 
more than alarmed at the suddenness 
of the invasion ; though, with charac- 
teristic bravery, a troop, numbering 
about 1,700 men, disputed the landing 
of the strangers, The dispatch of the 
Christian knight, Theodomir, who led 
the gallant but unsuccessful band 
against the invaders, as given by the 
Arabian chroniclers, is curious, as evi- 
dencing the complete unexpectedness 
of the attack :— 


“My lord,” he says, writing to Roderick, 
“ there have come forces adverse to us from 
parts of Africa, whether they have dropped 
from Heavenor sprung up through the earth, 
I know not, having found them suddenly be- 
fore me, and encountered them in my path. 
I resisted them with all my power, and did 
my utmost to maintain the passage; but 
have been compelled to yield to their num- 
bers and the impetuosity of their attacks; 
wherefore they have finally encamped on 
our soil in despite of my efforts. And now, 
my lord, since the matter is thus, I entreat 
you to succour us with all speed, and with 
the largest force you can muster. Come 
yourself, also, in person, for that will be 
better than all.” 

2B 
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The King was not slow to obey this 
summons. He advanced at the head 
of a vast. army to the fatal banks of 
the Guadalete, but with an elaborate 
dignity and splendour that seemed in- 
tended to invest his approach with a 
semi-judicial character, as if he came 
to chastise the insolence of the intrud- 
ers, rather than to contend with them 
on terms of equality for his kingdom 
and his throne. ‘The magnificence of 
the chariots in which the Gothic kings 
rode to battle, was a favorite subject 
with the old chroniclers, and the one 
used by Roderick on this occasion, 
which is referred to both by Christian 
and Moorish writers, seems to have 
taxed their ingenuity and imagination 
to the utmost to describe. Suleyman 
himself could have desired nothing 
more gorgeous :— 


“The wheels of this car,” says the un- 
known author of the ‘Cronica del Rey 
Rodrigo’ (of which editions are cited as early 
as the year 1511), “were made of the bones of 
elephants, and the axletree was of fine silver, 
and the perch was of fine gold. It was drawn 
by two horses, who were of great size and 
gentle; and upon the car there was pitched 
a tent so large that it covered the whole 
car, and it was of fine cloth of gold, upon 
which were wrought all the great feats in 
arms which had been achieved until that 
time; and the pillar of the tent was of gold, 
and many stones of great value were set in 
it, which sent forth such splendour that by 
night there was no need of any other light 
therein ; and the car and the hors.s bore the 
same adornments as the King, and these 
were full of pearls, the largest which could 
be found; aud in the middle of the car there 
was a seat placed against the pillar of the 
tent, and this seat was of great price, inso- 
much that the value of it cannot be summed 
up, 80 many and so great were the stones 
which were set in it ; and it was wrought so 
subtly and of such rare workmanship, that 
they who saw it marvelled thereat. And 
upon this seat the King was seated, being 
lifted up so high that all in the host, little or 
great, might behold him. And in this man- 
ner it was appointed that the King should 
goto war. And round about the car there 
went a thousand knights, who had all been 
knighted by the hands of the King, all 
around ; and in the day of battle they were 
to be on foot round about the car; and all 
plighted homage to the King not to depart 
from it in any manner whatsoever, and they 
would rather receive their death there than 
go from their place beside the car.”* 


“Cr. Parti, c. 215. 
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This description, which proves how 
thoroughly the gorgeous orientalism of 
the Arabs had imbued the Spanish 
mind at the time when the materials 
which were afterwards collected into 
the chronicle were written, is pleasing 
and valuable, notwithstanding its ex- 
travagance, from the laudable desire 
of the chronicler to invest with as 
much dignity and splendour as either 
fact or fiction could supply, the last 
moments of his country’s indepen- 
dence. But neither valour nor splen- 
dour were of any avail against the fa- 
natical enthusiasm of the invaders. 
After a conflict of several days—eight 
if we are to credit the Christian ac- 
count, but only three if we follow that of 
the Moors—the army of the Goths was 
routed. Roderick himself was either 
slain or disappeared ; for though Poe- 
try, as we shall hereafter find, has long 
settled the question, History will have 
its doubts ; his diadem of pearls, his 
gold-embroidered chlamys of purple, 
and his ivory inlaid chariot, became 
the spoil of the conquerors, and the 
embalmed head of some Christian war- 
rior, dignified by his name, was sent 
to the Caliph, at Damascus, as the 
most precious trophy of this memo- 
rable fight. The monarchy of the 
race which had ruled Spain for three 
centuries was subverted— 


“The fortresses of the Goths fell as fast 
as they were summoned; and in almost as 
little time,” says Southey, “as the Moors 
could travel over the kingdom, they became 
masters of the whole, except only those 
mountainous regions in which the language of 
the first Spaniards found an asylum from 
the Romans, and which were now destined 
to preserve the liberties and institutions of 
the Goths.” 


Then it was that that unparalleled 
conflict commenced which has given 
so many heroes to Spain and hopes to 
the world—a conflict handed down as 
a most precious inheritance from father 
to son, through twenty generations, 
increasing in value and in interest at 
each transmission, and yielded up 
finally into the hands of Peace and of 
Religion, at no less an equivalent 
than the fee-simple of the Spanish soil 
and the safety of Christendom. The 
remnant of the Gothic host retired 


Southey’s Poetical Works, p. 634, 
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from the banks of the Guadalete to the 
mountains of Asturias. They had been 
taught a terrible lesson, but they 
speedily turned it to good account :— 


“ Confined for a while,” says the eloquent 
Thierry, “‘ within this corner of the earth, 
which had now become for them their only 
country, Goths and Romans, victors and 
vanquished, foreigners and natives, masters 
and slaves, all united by the same misfor- 
tune, forgot their old hatreds, their old 
estrangements, their old distinctions. They 
had henceforth but one name, but one law, 
but one condition, but one language —all 
were equals in this land of exile,’”* 


Pelayo, a scion of the House of Ro- 
derick, but perhaps more for his per- 
sonal valour and military genius than 
for his royal birth, was raised upon a 
shield by the reviving Goths, or rather 
Spaniards, as we shall henceforth call 
them, and proclaimed king. In many 
a bloody fray did he descend from the 
mountains on the astonished Moors, 
often assisted, and always welcomed, 
by those Christians who, tempted by 
the comparatively mild rule of the 
conquerors, had continued to dwell 
amid the old scenes with which they 
were familiar, and who, in the course 
of ages, had adopted so much of the 
customs and manners of the Moslems 
(everything almost but their faith and 
their morality), as to be called Moz- 
arabs, or imitators of the Arabs, from 
an Arabic word which has that signifi- 
cation. In less than a century the 
descendants of those who fought under 
Pelayo had made good their advance 
over those great plains stretching 
southward from the base of the moun- 
tains of Asturias, and had covered 
them with outposts and castles, so 
numerous as to have conferred upon 
this region the expressive name of 
Castile. Step by step, as with the 
stride of a giant, but with a century 
between each, the awakened spirit of 
Spanish nationality marched forward, 
now to the chain of the Guadarama, 
now to the ancient city of Toledo, for 
three hundred and sixty-three years 
in possession by the Moors, now to 
Saragossa, and at length to the famous 
plains of Tolosa, where, in the year 
1212, the Saracenic power received 
a blow from which it never thoroughly 
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recovered. Gradually the Christian 
kingdoms grew consolidated, or sprang 
into existence, miraculously, indeed, 
in many instances, if for no other 
reason than for the great results which 
arose from circumstances apparently 
so trivial. The apparition, at a critical 
moment, of a mysterious knight mount- 
ed on a white steed, and bearing a 
white banner emblazoned with a blood- 
red cross, saved the kingdom of Leon 
from destruction; and the accidental 
meeting of six hundred hidalgoes 
round the grave of a holy hermit on the 
summit of Mount Uruela, by revealing 
to each other their strength, and by 
showing them that the pious instinct 
which had brought them together to 
honour God by paying respect to the 
remains of one of his humblest but most 
devoted servants, would be the firmest 
bond to unite them together in a civil 
community, led at the moment to the 
election of a leader, and the establish- 
ment of the kingdom of Navarre. But 
it was not for merely local indepen- 
dence that these kingdoms started into 
existence; it was for the general re- 
covery of the entire Spanish soil. No- 
thing is recorded in history more he- 
roic than the manner in which each of 
them acted its part in the great drama 
of deliverance, and contributed to the 
catastrophe which, though long de- 
ferred, was inevitable and foreseen. 
The Moorish territory was mapped out 
in idea, and divided among the Chris- 
tian kingdoms; each had its allotted 
share to conquer; and this, though 
frequently larger than itself, was called 
its conquest. And so strictly was this 
distribution observed, that wars some- 
times arose between them, if one king 
trespassed upon the conquest of an- 
other; for they regarded it as a manor, 
and the Moors as game. ‘This very 
metaphor, we are told, was used by 
King Jayme of Arragon, on a certain 
occasion when, one day, having started 
a herd of them, he clapped spurs to his 
horse and cried out to his followers— 
** After them! after them, brethren! 
These deer, who are to be the food and 
sustenance of our honours, must not 
be suffered to escape.”+ But events 
like these were only the amusements 
of the campaign, not the every-day 
business of the war. Far different 


* “ Dix, Ans d’Etudes Historiques,” p. 546. 


+ Miedes, liv. vi. ch. 5. 
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were the trials, the privations, the con- 
tinued watchfulness of generation after 
generation in this sacred struggle —a 
watchfulness that is painted with much 
simplicity and force in the old “,Chro- 
nicle of Spain.””* 


“Tn that time,” we are* told, ‘‘ was the 
war of the Moors very grievous; so that 
kings, and counts, and nobles, and all the 
knights that took pride in urms, stabled 
their horses in the rooms where they slept 
with their wives ; to the end that, when they 
heard the war-cry, they might find their 
horses and arms at hand, and mount instantly 
at its summons.” ‘A hard and a rude 
training,” says Martinez dela Rosa, in a 
passage quoted from his graceful romance 
of ‘ Isabel de Solis,” by Mr. Ticknor — “a 
hard and a rude training, the prelude to so 
many glories, and to the conquest of the 
world—when our forefathers, weighed down 
with harness, and their swords always in 
hand, slept at ease no single night for eight 
centuries.” 


No wonder that amid such exciting 
scenes, surrounded by circumstances 
so calculated to arouse all the martial 
energies of a brave and hardy people, 
amid the neighing of the war-horses 
and the brazen clang of the trumpets, 
Spanish poetry should be born into the 
world a vigorous child of the camps ; 
not as in Provence, the fair but deli- 
cate offspring of the court—a bronzed 
mountaineer, instead of the rosy child 
of the bowers that hang over the Me. 
diterranean waters—to whom the bu- 
gle of the reveille was as welcome as the 
voice of a mother in the morning, and 
whose sweetest lullaby was the tramp 
of the night-watch among the hills. 

Spanish poetry being the offspring of 
religious, as well as of national enthu- 
siasm, combined within itself, as the 
source of its inspiration and the sub- 
stance of its song, the elements of two 
of the most memorable events in the 
history of the world—the union of the 
Greek chieftains for the subversion of 
Troy, and the alliance of the Christian 
princes for the rescue of the Holy Se- 
pulchre. It was thus in some respects 
an Iliad, whose epic interest was dif- 
fused over eight centuries — a crusade 
not for the recovery of the rock in 
which the body of Christ once lay, but 
for the preservation of that faith in 
which his spirit lived for ever. In one 
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point of view, every Moorish town was 
a lesser Ilium, in which, perhaps, some 
innocent and reluctant Helen was de- 
tained—in another, some sacred shrine 
dishonoured and defiled by the presence 
of the infidel, which should be rescued 
at all hazards. If Ajax and Achilles 
seem to revive among the Christian 
host in the chivalrous forms of Pelayo, 
Bernardo, and the Cid, the gentler 
heroes of Troy had no unworthy 
representatives in the Zegris and 
Abencerrages, the Gazuls and Abena- 
mors of the Moors. Nor, we may be 
sure, were there romantic episodes 
wanting, which, unchronicled by the 
Grecian poets, remained for the fancy 
of Chaucer and of Shakspeare to adorn, 
thereby investing “the tale of Troy 
divine ” with a new and imperishable 
interest. From the ramparts of the 
Christian camp or the walls of the 
Moorish city, many a night, doubtless, 
when the moon was hid behind the 
sierra, and the stars alone were in pos- 
session of the sky, had some fond 
gazer from either point of observation 
thought, in the very_spirit of Loren- 


zO0— 
- In such a night 

Troilus, methinks, mounted the Trojan wall, 

And sighed his soul toward the Grecian tents, 

Where Cressid lay that night.” 
Such intimacies, if we are to credit the 
later Moorish ballads, may have some- 
times arisen on the vigil of St. John,t 
which seems to have been observed as 
a festival with both nations, when for 
once throughout the entire year the 
Spaniard forgot his hatred and his 

ride, and the Moor his jealousy and 

is suspicions —when the doors and 
windows of both races were flung open, 
and filled with the flowers and odorous 
blossoms of the season; and when the 
green alameda resounded with the 
laugh and the jest, and the sighing 
music of the mingled people; and the 
white turban gleamed in the moonlight 
beside the dark mantilla; or the silken 
cymar fluttered about the feathered 
cap of the Christian knight. But such 
reunions were rare, except, indeed, in 
those villages remote from the contest- 
ed frontiers, where Spaniards and 
Moors lived in comparative peace to- 
gether, enjoying the same delicious 
climate, and the same lovely skies, and 
not only having many interests, amuse- 


* “Cronica General de Espana,” fol. 275. Ticknor, i. 9 (note). 
+ See “ Romancero General” of Duran, vol. i. p. 57, 
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ments, and customs in common, but 
some treasured recollections of which 
both were proud. 

This state of things, of course, could 
not exist amid the defiles of the Gua- 
darama or on the plains of Castile. 
There the two races only met as foes, 
and parted, whether as victors or van- 
quished, with feelings that little en- 
couraged a friendlier meeting. They 
separated, doubtless, with a mutual 
admiration of each other’s bravery; but 
this, instead of leading to any ami- 
cable result, only rendered them 
doubly impatient again to meet an 
enemy whom it was now more glorious 
to subdue. Happily for Spanish li- 
berty and for Spanish poetry this was 
80, since, if even an occasional blend- 
ing of the two peoples had taken place 
throughout the whole peninsula, as 
was effected in particular portions, it 
is incalculable how injurious to the in- 
tellectual, as well as political inde- 
pendence of Spain, the Saracenic in- 
fluence might have been. Nothing re- 
tards so much the birth and growth of 
an original native literature, as the 
close neighbourhood of a strong and 
attractive foreign one. The advance 
of Arabian letters had been almost as 
rapid and as extraordinary as the suc- 
cess of the Arabian arms. In the year 
641, nearly a quarter of a century 
after the Hegira, the soldiers of the 
Saracenic general, Amron Ebn al Aas, 
could find no worthier use for the in- 
valuable book-treasures of the royal 
library of Alexandria, than to make 
them serve as fuel for the public baths 
of that city—a use to which they were 
applied for the space of six months, 
and, it is believed, with the express 
consent of the Caliph Omar himself; 
and yet, within about one hundred 
and fifty years of that period, another 
Caliph filled the throne of this Cali- 
phate, whose encouragement of litera- 
ture reads like the extravagance of an 
eastern tale. This was the celebrated 
Al-Mamoun, the son of the more fa- 
mous, but (except for the ‘ Arabian 
Nights”) the less deservedly remem- 
bered Haroun al Raschid :— 


“ Even in his father’s lifetime,” says Sis- 
mondi, “ and during his journey to Khoras- 
san, he had chosen for his companions the 
most celebrated among the Greeks, the Per- 
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sians and the Chaldeans. Having succeeded 
to the throne [which he occupied from the 
years 813 to 833], he rendered Bagdad the 
centre of literature ; study, books, and men 
of letters, almost entirely engrossed his at- 
tention. The learned were his favourites, 
and his ministers alone were occupied in 
forwarding the progress of literature. It 
might be said that the throne of the Ca- 
liphs seemed to have been raised for the 
Muses. He invited to his court, from all 
parts of the world, all the learned with whose 
existence he was acquainted, and he retained 
them by rewards, honours, and distinctions 
of every kind. He collected from the sub- 
ject provinces of Syria, Armenia, and 
Egypt, the most important books which 
could be discovered, and which, in his eyes, 
were the most precious tribute he could de- 
mand. The governors of provinces and the 
officers of administration were directed to 
amass, in preference to anything else, the 
literary relics of the conquered countries, 
and to carry them to the foot of the throne, 
Hundreds of camels might be seen entering 
Bagdad, loaded with nothing but manu- 
scripts and papers; and those which were 
thought to be adapted for the purposes of 
public instruction, were translated into Ara- 
bic, that they might be universally intelli- 
gible. Masters, instructors, translators, and 
commentators, joined the court of Al-Ma- 
moun, which appeared rather to be a learned 
academy than the centre of government in 
a warlike empire. When the Caliph dic- 
tated the terms of peace to the Greek Empe- 
ror, Michael the Stammerer, the tribute 
which he demanded from him was a collec- 
tion of Greek authors.”* 


The Arabs of Spain, though, from 
their remoteness, seemingly out of the 
reach of this influence, soon showed a 
— and an enthusiasm for the 
cultivation of letters that far surpassed 
even those of their brethren of the east. 
In Cordova, Granada, Seville, and 
many lesser towns, libraries and col- 
leges were founded, and munificently 
endowed, History and Philosophy 
had their teachers and professors as 
well as Rhetoric and Poetry. Aris- 
totle was translated into Arabic, and 
expounded in the schools of Cordova. 
Valencia could boast of her historians, 
and Malaga of her botanists, while 
chemistry, and other departments of 
medical science, received an impulse, 
the beneficent effects of which are felt 
throughout the world to this day. 
What could be more fatal to the ex- 
istence of a native Christian litera. 
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ture, than the presence of this attrac- 
tive and gorgeously endowed rival ? 
In later times, when that literature had 


taken root, and had produced some of 


its most beautiful blossoms as well as 
its wholesome and vigorous fruit, so 
racy of the soil in which it grew, how 
often has it been neglected—how often 
has it pined, and nearly died, for that 
national care and culture too often 
wasted on French and Italian exotics, 
that the prejudices of the court, or 
the caprices of the learned, forced into 
a fashionable, but, fortunately, an 
ephemeral existence. 

There are protecting talismans, how- 
ever, too strong even for such magical 


influences; and these the Christians of 


Northern Spain possessed in the two 
otent spell-words — Religion and Li- 
erty. The same spirit that could not 

bend to Moorish laws would not allow 

itself to be seduced by Moorish letters. 

For more than three hundred years, 

all those ballads which, though un- 

written, were transmitted from mouth 
to mouth, from heart to heart, and 
from generation to generation, and 
which were the delight ‘and solace of the 
Christians, whatever their condition— 
the soldier and the citizen, the peasant 
and the prince—those most interesting 
relics, of which, when more peaceful 
times permitted their being collected 
and given to the press, upwards of one 
thousand were found living in the fond 
and faithful memories of the people— 
these, we repeat, show little or no traces 
of an Arabic influence. It was only 


about the time of the conquest of 


Granada, when the strength of Moor- 
ish power was overthrown, that the 
conquerors had leisure or inclination 
to stop and admire the graces of Moor- 
ish poesy. The Saracenic Thalia did 
not accompany the warriors of her 
race to the battle-field. It was only 
for the mimic tournament, the games 
of Canes, and the festal Zambras, that 
she left her favourite haunts, the 
orange-shaded fountains in the marble 
courts of the palaces of Granada; and 
it was only when the triumphant 
Christian soldiery burst into those 
luxurious retreats, that they found her 
singing and dancing in the shade, and 
made her captive. Infatuation took 
the place of indifference ; the peculiar 
style of beauty, the oriental dr ess, the 
foreign melody of the airs she sung, 
were all too much for the surprised 
captors, They became enslaved in 
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their turn, and, as we shall subse- 
quently find, out-Arabed even the 
Arabs themselves in the extravagant 
worship which they paid to the new 
idol. This was their first infidelity to 
the Castilian muse; but it was the 
most excusable and the most memora- 
ble for splendid and beautiful results, 
Hitherto nothing could exceed the 
strictness with which they observed 
their vows to her, who was to them 
the idealism of their kings, their coun- 
try, and their creed. On these fertile 
themes the singers—and they seem to 
have been innumerable — could never 
tire of singing. The evils of the feudal 
system, and the cruelties or rapacity of 
individual monarchs, were lost sight of 
in the intensity of that feeling of loyal- 
ty with which the kingly authority was 
regarded. Some instances of the ex- 
cess of that power are preserved among 
the earliest of the ballads, to which we 
shall, on another occasion, draw the 
reader’s attention. We shall be shocked 
and pained at the occasional suffering 
which they exhibit; but the feeling 
which has been alluded to seems to ex- 
plain and to sanctify them. Without 
the instincts of an enthusiastic and un- 
conditional loyalty, the foundations of 
European society could never have 
been laid. The crown was the key- 
stone of the social arch, holding, of 
necessity, the highest place therein, 
and being often more richly sculptured 
and adorned than the other materials 
of which it was composed, but keeping 
each in its place, and preventing all 
from falling into ruin. Neither civil 
government, nor military combination, 
nor commercial enterprise, nor domes- 
tic security were possible without it ; 
for it was by reverence, and not force, 
that they were created and maintained. 
We should bear this in mind, when 
contemplating the picture presented to 
us, so simply and so touchingly, by 
some of the oldest ballads. While 
we sympathise with the sufferer, let 
us not forget the great object for 
which the suffering was endured, and 
the wrong per mitted ; let us, at the 
least, recollect the spirit in which it 
was received, To fix our eyes ex- 
clusively on the anguish that distorts 
the face of the martyr, would be to 
lose the highest teaching of the sacri- 
fice. We “must embrace i in our glance 
the resignation that is mirrored in the 
upturned eyes, and the serene and 
atoning glory that surrounds his brow. 








** BLessep be the man,” said Sancho 
Panza, ‘that invented sleep.” Blessed, 
say we, be the man that invented let- 
ters, whether he were Memnon the 
Egyptian, or Athothes the son of 
Menes, or even the antediluvian Seth 
the son of Adam. And thrice blessed 
be they, the men who invented, and 
improved, and brought to its perfec- 
tion the wondrous art of printing— 
John Koester, with his wooden blocks ; 
Faust, who dealt in the black art, but 
it was the black art of ink ; and Gut- 
tenberg, with his type of metal; and 
Peter Scheeffer; and all the worthies 
that followed them—William Caxton, 
and Wynkin de Worde, and the two 
Alduses. Blessed may they all be, 
those great benefactors of the human 
kind — the true magicians who know 
how to raise the dead of all times and 
of all climes; who can exorcise them 
till they speak, not unwillingly, as did 
the spirit of the prophet to the king 
of Israel, nor in secant words and mys- 
terious phrases, but freely, and fully, 
and familiarly, pouring out their whole 
thoughts, even as they did when in the 
flesh, in pleasant converse, or in deep 
knowledge. 

It is now the 2lst of February, 
and here we are, in this season of 
unwonted severity, when the snow lies 
deep and wide, in drifts, choking up 
the roads, and in deep covering upon 
the fields, locking up the treasures of 
the earth from the starving cattle ; and 
the keen frost pinches by night; and 
by day the leaden clouds sail lazily 
through the gloomy heavens, and the 
sun looks out through the haze like a 
disc of copper. ‘The skater is on the 

ond in the Zoological Gardens, jea- 
ously supervised by the life-preserving 
policeman, who prowls along the mar- 
gin of the ice-bound water with a coil 
of rope and hooks of iron: even as an 
angler steals along a stream side, ready 
to hook an unwary fish, so is he ever 
on the watch, not for a rise to the sur- 
face, but for a go-down beneath it, 
that he may fling his line with fatal 
accuracy of aim, and fix his many- 
hooked engine in some nobler part of 
the unhappy diver—the jaw or the ear, 
or it may be the eye — and at last re- 
store him again to the kingdom of this 
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world, maimed or blind. There is a 
tinkling of little bells, musical and 
merry, and it comes nearer and nearer 
up the smooth, white street; and we 
look out and behold an extemporised 
sleigh, drawn by two gaily-trapped 
horses, whose heads carry the chimes, 
being for the nonce transformed into 
locomotive belfrys. The gentleman 
in the sleigh is covered with bearskins, 
and is making-believe, with all his 
might, that he is in the prairies of 
America, or in the wilds of Siberia. 
We look for a moment with somewhat 
of pity upon the folly that would seek 
for discomforts, when discomforts are 
so likely to seek us out of their own 
accord. Look at that poor fellow, with 
a hunger-pinched face and frozen fin- 
gers, that are tremulously essaying to 
evoke the ghost ofan air out of that tin 
flageolet. He is stone-blind, and his 
groping steps are led along the chan- 
nel by a dirty-white French poodle, 
which, in deferential sympathy to its 
master, has but one eye—farther than 
this no reasonable man could expect 
any reasonable dog to go in the i of 
sympathy. ‘The air that the blind 
man is jerking out, is enough to freeze 
one’s blood — ** My lodging is on the 
cold ground!” Poor soul! likely 
enough—thy lodging may be cold and 
cheerless, if the hand of thy bro- 
ther man do not minister to thy wants. 
And so we flung our mite to the one. 
eyed dog, who picked it up, after the 
fashion of dogs-mendicant, and then 
dropped it into the hand of his eyeless 
master: so they pass on, and we hobble 
back to our fireside, and to our books, 

And with our fireside and our books, 
what care we for ‘‘ winter and cold wea- 
ther”?° The old Duke in his exile found 
his books in the running brooks;” but 
now that the very brooks are chained 
in ice-fetters, and that the stones 
may no longer preach their ‘‘ sermons,” 
for they are hidden by a deep snow- 
vest, how would he have fared in his 
sylvan solitudes? Right badly, we 
guess, unless ‘he could do what we 
can—shut to his door, close the fasten- 
ings of the windows to keep out the 
keen, chill wind, plunge the poker 
magnanimously in the sea-coal fire, put 
his feet on the fender and his elbow on 
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the arm of his easy chair, and then 
take into his hand, and to his heart, 
some book-friend to help his musings, 
to cheer his heart, to make a warm, 
sunny, genial world within him, de- 
spite of the cold, gloomy, desolate one 
without him. 

There are many volumes lying around 
us—old friends, with their well-remem- 
bered, dear old faces, that have been 
smiling upon us for many and many a 
year past, and who now and then come 
down from their shelves, to discourse to 
us upon the profitable and the pleasant 
things of life—upon the things that 
are true, and honest, and just, and 
pure, and lovely. Here, too, are the 
new-arrived, strangers to us as yet, to 
whom we have not assigned a place in 
our household ; but we turn from them 
just at this moment, and sigh for the 
face of a friend. Our eye has fallen 
upon something that looks not alto- 
gether new: the name, as we name it, 
has the sound of old times in it, that 
recalls memories of years long gone 
by. ‘ Wolfert’s Roost”* we know 
not, but Washington Irving we do 
know ; and we take the little volume 
gladly to our heart, and welcome an 
old friend, though he do come to us 
with something of a new face. What 
a host of our earlier-life thoughts does 
the name of Washington Irving evoke 
in our mind!—what a tangled, and 
tattered, and strained, and stained life- 
web is again spread out before our 
mental vision, as we recur to the time 
when we first took up a volume of 
Geoffry Crayon! How the name raises 
up a crowd of pale and flickering 
phantom-feelings within us! Here is 
the wizard who enchanted us in our 
boyhood, to whom we gave up heart 
and imagination —the essayist who 
pleased our sober manhood—the mo- 
ralist, the humorist, the scholar, the 
historian—the man who, at every age 
of life, and in every tone of the mind, 
has something suitable and compa- 
nionable about him, that will not suffer 
us to put him away. 

Undoubtedly we owe much in the 
department of literature, as we do in 
many other departments, to the Ame- 
ricans. Great names during the pre- 
sent century have arisen in the far 
west, and, following the true motion 
of the heavenly bodies, traversed the 
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intervening space of the horizon, till 
they shone with a bright light upon 
ourselves, and on lands eastward, to 
the eastern limits of the far Pacific. 
Cooper and Irving were the morning- 
stars of the firmament; then others 
rose, whose names we shall not stop 
to tell. And of later times we have 
Bryant, and Sigourney, and Dana, and 
in chief, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
whose reputation is as world-wide as 
it will of a surety be world-enduring. 
And in fiction there is Nathaniel Haw- 
thorn ; and in wild, fitful, and dazzling 
light, shone out the meteoric blaze of 
Poe’s genius —a light that, soaring 
high into the heavens, sank down, 
down, in the deep, miry, weltering 
abyss— 
Son étoile tombe 4 l’instant 

Entre amis que la joie inspire 

Celui-ci buvait en chantant— 

Encore une étoile qui file 

Qui file-file, et disparait.” 
And here amongst those stars, when 
so many have passed away, 


** Like the lost Pleiad, never to return,” 


one still shines above the horizon; 
and that which was the morning-star 
near half a century ago, is now sink- 
ing downwards towards its limits in 
the horizon, as the evening star of our 
day. Long distant may the hour be 
when that light shall pass away from 
our sight ; and when it shall, indeed, 
pass away, may it be tranquilly, 
as it shall be tenderly, solemnly, 
holily, to the eyes that shall watch 
it, leaving a long line of radiance 
streaming upwards along the path 
through which it has travelled, and a 
twilight of sweet memories to linger 
still about its decadence. As we turned 
over the pages of the volume which 
Mr. Constable has lately given us, we 
felt that it needed no name on the 
titlepage to assure us of the author. 
ship—every page betrays the writer. 
These papers are evidently written, 
for the most part, in past years; they 
have all the freshness of fancy which 
we found in the * Sketch-Book ”—all 
the sly, pleasant, and most racy hu- 
mour of ** Knickerbocker,”’ which, like 
the lambent flame of the Roman fable, 
plays so genially and innocuously round 
the brows of the doughty Dutch heroes 
of the New World: they possess the 
same meditative spirit and sweet phi- 
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lanthropy, the same exquisite appre- 
ciation of character, and life-like power 
of painting things animate and inani- 
mate, that charmed us in “ Bracebridge 
Hall,” and the ** Tales of a Traveller.” 
In a word, we have our old favourite 
once again by our side, moralising, 
joking, gossiping, story-telling, cri- 
ticising, and drawing all sorts of plea- 
sant and fantastic pictures, such as he 
was to us in days so far back, that we 
care not to measure the time-distance ; 
nay, rather, it shrinks away from our 
vision, and we feel ourselves young 
once more with the companion of our 
youth, living over again our boy-life, 
and dreaming anew our youth-dreams. 
There is one characteristic in the writ- 
ings of Washington Irving which, no 
doubt, in a large degree, conciliated 
the favour of the English public — we 
mean his thorough English feeling. 
This shines out in every page of the 
**Sketch-Book” and ‘ Bracebridge 
Hall.” Fed in his childhood upon the 
literary food of the parent land, taught 
to look upon Shakspeare, and Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, and Ben Johnson, 
and Herrick, and innumerable other 
worthies, as the bards of his forefa- 
thers, in whom he could, as of right, 
claim an ancestral property, he had 
this great advantage over the resident 
natives of England, that he could view 
her literature, ber institutions, and her 
people, unaffected by the prejudices 
which cling round the denizen, be he 
never so clear-sighted ; while, on the 
other hand, he had so much acquaint- 
ance with our history, social and po- 
litical, and so much love for the 

arent stock, that he was prepared to 
ike and to love. And so it was that 
he was able to stand at a distance, and 
view the picture, moral and physical, 
in its true light and its true propor. 
tions. He has charmingly described 
his own feelings on his first visit to 
England, in one of his earliest produc- 
tions :— 


“In fact, to me everything was full of 
matter; the footsteps of history were every- 
where to be traced; and poetry had breathed 
over and sanctified the land. I experienced 
the delightful freshness of feeling of a child, 
to whom everything is new. I pictured to 
myself a set of inhabitants, and a mode of 
life for every habitation that I saw, from the 
aristocratical mansion, amidst the lordly re- 
pose of stately groves and solitary parks, to 
the straw-thatched cottage, with its scanty 
garden and its cherished woodbine. I 
thought I never could be sated with the 
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sweetness and freshness of a country so com- 
pletely carpeted with verdure; where every 
air breathed of the balmy pasture and the 
honeysuckled hedge. I was continually 
coming upon some little document of poetry 
in the blossomed hawthorn, the daisy, the 
cowslip, the primrose, or some other simple 
object that has received a supernatural value 
from the muse. The first time that I heard 
the song of the nightingale, I was intoxi- 
cated more by the delicious crowd of re- 
membered associations than by the melody 
of its notes. And I shall never forget the 
thrill of ecstasy with which I first saw the 
lark rise, almost from beneath my feet, and 
wing its musical flight up into the morning 
sky.” 


The kindliness of tone with which 
Washington Irving has dealt with 
everything English, is the more praise- 
worthy, because there was much to 
irritate Americans, and provoke them 
to retaliation, in the observations of 
those who had written upon America 
at the time when he first visited Eng- 
land. In a paper upon this subject, full 
of manly and independent, yet gentle- 
man-like and inoffensive remonstrance, 
he gives expression to his regret, that 
a feeling so prejudicial to both coun- 
tries should exist. Asserting for Ame- 
rica the respect to which she was justl 
entitled, he acknowledges all the quali- 
ties and endowments which have placed 
Britain in the exalted position which 
she occupies. Ina fine spirit he me- 
diates between the writers on both 
sides. He deprecates national preju- 
dices, and thus concludes a paper full 
of the best feelings, as well the most 
sterling good sense :— 


“ But above all let us not be influenced 
by any angry feelings, so far as to shut our 
eyes to the perception of what is really ex- 
cellent and amiable in the English character. 
We are a young people, necessarily an imi- 
tative one, and must take our examples and 
models, in a great degree, from the existing 
nations of Europe. There is no country 
more worthy of our study than England. 
The spirit of her constitution is most analo- 
gous to ours. The manners of her people— 
their intellectual activity — their freedom of 
opinion — their habits of thinking on those 
subjects which concern the dearest interests 
and most sacred charities of private life, are 
all congenial to the American character ; and, 
in fact, are all intrinsically excellent; for it 
is inthe moral feeling of the people that the 
deep foundations of British prosperity 
are laid; and however the superstructure 
may be time-worn, or overrun by abuses, 
there must be something solid in the basis, 
admirable in the materials, and stable in the 
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structure of an edifice, that so long has 
towered unshaken amidst the tempests of the 
world. 

“ Let it be the pride of our writers, there- 
fore, discarding all feelings of irritation, and 
disdaining to retaliate the illiberality of 
British authors, to speak of the English na- 
tion without prejudice, and with determined 
candour. While they rebuke the indiscrimi- 
nating bigotry with which some of our coun- 
trymen admire and imitate everything Eng- 
lish, merely because it is English, let them 
frankly point out what is really worthy of 
approbation. We may thus place England 
before us as a perpetual volume of reference, 
wherein are recorded sound deductions from 
ages of experience; and while we avoid the 
errors and absurdities which may have crept 
into the page, we may draw thence golden 
maxims of practical wisdom, wherewith to 
strengthen and to embellish our national 
character.” 


How pleasant for us to know that 
all this is now changed. How gratify- 
ing for the writer to have lived to see 
the fruits of his own kindly admoni- 
tions. We have long since learned to 
appreciate to the full everything ap- 
preciable amongst Americans, and in 
America. Her authors enjoy with us 
a high popularity ; her institutions 
command such respect as they are en- 
titled to; and her people receive at 
our hands the consideration which their 
genius, intelligence, and enterprise 
merit. We may, in support of these 
observations, refer to some of the later 
English writers on America, especially 
to Mr. Chambers, whose sensible vo- 
lume we recently noticed. : 

But we are wandering — wandering 
to the past, when we should be talking 
of the present. Let us take a glance 
at the volume that is now in our hand, 
and which has set us rambling so far 
back in imagination. ‘The papers in 
this book are all detached sketches ; 
they resemble the pencil-jottings of an 
artist such as you may see any day 
that you visit the studio of some pain- 
ter friend, with whom you are upon 
terms of sufficient intimacy to walk 
into the room, and toss over his port- 
folio. But every sketch shows the 
hand of a master: whether it be filled 
in with more or less care, or 4 mere 
bold outline, it is still true to its na- 
ture. Here is a finished picture of the 
Boblink, in a pleasant paper on ‘The 
Birds of Spring,” which might de- 
light equally the moralist and the na- 
turalist :— 


“The happiest bird of our spring, how- 
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ever, and one that rivals the European lark 
in my estimation, is the Boblincon, or Bob- 
link, as he is commonly called. He arrives 
at that choice portion of our year which, in 
this latitude, answers to the description of 
the month of May, so often given by the 
poets. With us it begins about the middle 
of May, and lasts until nearly the middle 
of June. Earlier than this, winter is apt to 
return on its traces, and to blight the open- 
ing beauties of the year; and later than 
this, begin the parching, and panting, and 
dissolving heats of summer. But in this 
genial interval, nature is in all her fresh- 
ness and fragrance: ‘the rains are all over 
and gone, the flowers appear upon the earth, 
the time of the singing of birds is come, 
and the voice of the turtle is heard in the 
land.’ The trees are now in their fullest 
foliage and brightest verdure; the woods 
are gay with the clustered flowers of the 
laurel ; the air is perfumed by the sweet- 
briar and the wild rose; the meadows are 
enamelled with clover-blossoms; while the 
young apple, the peach, and the plum be- 
gin to swell, and the cherry to glow, among 
the green leaves. 

“ This is the chosen season of revelry of 
the Boblink. He comes amidst the pomp 
and fragrance of the season; his life seems 
all sensibility and enjoyment, all song and 
sunshine. He is to be found in the soft bo- 
soms of the freshest and sweetest meadows ; 
and is most in song when the clover is in 
blossom. He perches on the topmost twig 
of a tree, or on some long flaunting weed, 
and as he rises and sinks with the breeze, 
pours forth a succession of rich tinkling 
notes; crowding one upon another, like the 
outpouring melody of the skylark, and pos- 
sessing the same rapturous character. Some- 
times he pitches from the summit of a tree, 
begins his song as soon as he gets upon the 
wing, and flutters tremulously down to the 
earth, as if overcome with ecstasy at his 
own music. Sometimes he is in pursuit of 
his paramour ; always in full song, as if he 
would win her by his melody ; and always 
with the same appearance of intoxication and 
delight. 

“Of all the birds of our groves and mea- 
dows, the Boblink was the envy of my boy- 
hood. He crossed my path in the sweetest 
weather, and the sweetest season of the 
year, when all nature called to the fields, 
and the rural feeling throbbed in every bo- 
som; but when I, luckless urchin! was 
doomed to be mewed up, during the livelong 
day, in that purgatory of boyhood—a school- 
room. It seemed as if the little varlet 
mocked at me, as he flew by in full song, 
aud sought to taunt me with his happier lot. 
O how | envied him! No lessons, no task, 
no hateful school; nothing but holiday, 
frolic, green fields, and fine weather. Had 
I been then more versed in poetry, I might 
have addressed him in the words of Logan to 
the cuckoo. 
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*** Sweet bird! thy bower is ever green 
Thy sky is ever clear; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy note, 
No winter in thy year. 


*“*QOh! could I fly, I'd fly with thee ; 
We'd make, on joyful wing, 
Our annual visit round the globe, 
Companions of the spring |’ 


“ Further observation and experience have 
given me a different idea of this little fea- 
thered voluptuary, which I will venture to 
impart, for the benefit of my schoolboy 
readers, who may regard him with the same 
unqualified envy and admiration which I 
once indulged. I have shown him only as 
I saw him at first, in what I may call the 
poetical part of his career, when he in a 
manner devoted himself to elegant pursuits 
and enjoyments, and was a bird of music, 
and song, and taste, and sensibility, and re- 
finement. While this lasted, he was sacred 
from injury; the very schoolboy would not 
fling a stone at him, and the merest rustic 
would pause to listen to his strain. But 
mark the difference. As the year advances, 
as the clover-blossoms disappear, and the 
spring fades into summer, he gradually gives 
up his elegant tastes and habits; doffs his 
poetical suit of black, assumes a russet dusty 
garb, and sinks to the gross enjoyments of 
common vulgar birds. His notes no longer 
vibrate on the ear; he is stuffing himself 
with the seeds of the tall weeds on which he 
lately swung and chanted so melodiously. 
He has become a ‘bon vivant,’ a ‘ gour- 
mand ;’ with him now there is nothing like 
the ‘ joys of the table.’ In a little while he 
grows tired of plain homely fare, and is off 
on a gastronomical tour in quest of foreign 
luxuries. We next hear of him, with my- 
riads of his kind, banqueting among the 
reeds of the Delaware, and grown corpulent 
with good feeding. He has changed his 
name in travelling. Boblincon no more— 
he is the Reed-bird now, the much sought 
for titbit of Pensylvanian epicures; the ri- 
val in unlucky fame of the ortolan! Wher- 
ever he goes, pop! pop! pop! every rusty 
firelock in the country is blazing away. He 
sees his companions falling by thousands 
around him. 

‘Does he take warning and reform ?— 
Alas! not he. Incorrigible epicure! again 
he wings his flight. The rice-swamps of the 
South invite him. He gorges himself among 
them almost to bursting; he can scarcely 
fly for corpulency. He has once more 
changed his name, and is now the famous 
Rice-bird of the Carolinas. 

“ Last stage of his career; behold him 
spitted with dozens of his corpulent compa- 
nions, and served up, a vaunted dish, on the 
table of some Southern gastronome ! 

“ Such is the story of the Boblink ; once 
spiritual, musical, admired, the joy of the 
meadows, and the favourite bird of spring ; 
finally, a gross little sensualist, who expiates 
his sensuality in the larder. His story con- 
tains a moral, worthy the attention of all 
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little birds and little boys; warning them to 
keep to those refined and intellectual pur- 
suits, which raised him to so high a pitch of 
popularity during the early part of his ca- 
reer; but to eschew all tendency to that 
gross and dissipated indulgence which 
brought this mistaken little bird to an un- 
timely end.” 


In nothing, perhaps, is Irving more 
eminently felicitous than in his depic- 
tion of the early Dutch settlers. Their 
houses, their habits, their peculia- 
rities, are touched with a light and 
lively touch that throws them out as if 
alive, and make one almost fancy that 
he is gazing upon a family piece of one 
of the old Dutch painters. The first 
paper in the collection, “ Wolfert’s 
Roost,” exemplifies this sketching power 
very strikingly; but better still is 
the description of a certain village in 
Holland, near Amsterdam, pronounced 
by the worthy Dutchmen to be the 
terrestrial paradise, and known to less. 
prejudiced topographers as the village 
of Broek. There is a charming, quiet 
satire in the whole that is admirably in 
keeping with the drowsy repose which 
the author describes as pervading the 
Dutch paradise ; and one almost falls 
asleep in reading the drowsy details of 
voluptuous and stagnant tranquillity. 
There are abundance of individual por- 
traits — some descriptive of the class, 
some of the particular personage. We 
might select many. Here are a couple. 
The first is the Grand Seigneur, or 
great man of one of the creole villages 
originally peopled by the French, and 
in which the national character still 
maintains its ascendancy :— 


“This very substantial old gentleman, 
though of the fourth or fifth generation in 
this country, retained the true Gallic fea- 
ture and deportment, and reminded me of 
one of those provincial potentates that are to 
be met with in the remote parts of France. 
He was of a large frame, a ginger-bread 
complexion, strong features, eyes that stood 
out like glass knobs, and a prominent nose, 
which he frequently regaled from a gold 
snuff-box, and occasionally blew with a co- 
loured handkerchief, until it sounded like a 
trumpet. 

“*He was attended by an old negro, as 


‘black as ebony, with a huge mouth, in a 


continual grin; evidently a privileged and 
faithful servant, who had grown up and 
grown old with him. He was dressed in 
creole style— with white jacket and trow- 
sers, a stiff shirt-collar, that threatened to 
cut off his ears, a bright Madras handker- 
chief tied round his head, and large gold 
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ear-rings. He was the politest negro I met 
with in a western tour; and that is saying 
a great deal, for, excepting the Indians, the 
negroes are the most gentlemanlike person- 
ages to be met with in those parts. It is 
true, they differ from the Indians in being a 
little extra polite and complimentary. He 
was also one of the merriest; and here, too, 
the negroes, however we may deplore their 
unhappy condition, have the advantage of 
their masters. The whites are, in general, 
too free and prosperous to be merry. The 
cares of maintaining their rights and liber- 
ties, adding to their wealth, and making 
presidents, engross all their thoughts, and 
dry up all the moisture of their souls, If 
you hear a broad, hearty, devil-may-care 
laugh, be assured it is a negro’s. 

“ Besides this African domestic, the seig- 
neur of the village had another no less che- 
rished and privileged attendant. This was 
a huge dog of the mastiff breed, with a deep, 
hanging mouth, and a look of surly gravity. 
He walked about the cabin with the air of 
a dog perfectly at home, and who had paid 
for his passage. At dinner-time he took his 
seat beside his master, giving him a glance 
now and then out of a corner of his eye, 
which bespoke perfect confidence that he 
would not be forgotten. Nor was he; every 
now and then a huge morsel would be 
thrown to him, peradventure the half-picked 
leg of a fowl, which he would receive with a 
snap like the springing of a steel-trap—one 
gulp, and all was down; and a glance of 
the eye told his master he was ready for an- 
other consignment. 

“ The other village worthy, travelling in 
company with the seigneur, was of a totally 
different stamp — small, thin, and weazen- 
faced, as Frenchmen are apt to be repre- 
sented in caricature, with a bright, squirrel- 
like eye, and a gold ring in his ear. His 
dress was flimsy, and sat lovsely on his 
frame, and he had altogether the look of one 
with but little coin in his pocket. Yet, 
though one of the poorest, I was assured he 
was one of the merriest and most popular 
personages in his native village. 

“Compére Martin, as he was commonly 
called, was the factotum of the place — 
sportsman, schoolmaster, and land-surveyor. 
He could sing, dance, and, above all, play 
on the fiddle—an invaluable accomplishment 
in an old French creole village, for the in- 
habitants have a hereditary love for balls 
and féles; if they work but little, they 
dance a great deal, and a fiddle is the joy of 
their heart. 

‘What had sent Compére Martin travel- 
ling with the Grand Seigneur I could not 
learn ; he evidently looked up to him with 
great deference, and was assiduous in ren- 
dering him petty attentions; from which I 
concluded that he lived at home upon the 
crumbs which fell from his table. He was 
gayest when out of his sight, and had his 
song and his joke when forward among the 
deck passengers; but altogether Compére 
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Martin was out of his element on board of a 
steamboat. He was quite another being, I 
am told, when at home and in his own vil- 
lage. 

“ Like his opulent fellow-traveller, he, 
too, had his canine follower and retainer— 
and one suited to his different fortunes—one 
of the civilest, most unoffending little dogs 
in the world. Unlike the lordly mastiff, he 
seemed to think he had no right on board 
of the steamboat ; if you did but look hard 
at him, he would throw himself upon his 
back, and lift up his legs, as if imploring 
mercy. 

“At table, he took his seat a little dis- 
tance from his master, not with the bluff, 
confident air of the mastiff, but quietly and 
diffidently ; his head on one side, with one ear 
dubiously slouched, the other hopefully cock- 
ed up; his under teeth projecting beyond 
his black nose, and his eye wistfully follow- 
ing each morsel that went into his master’s 
mouth, 

“If Compére Martin now and then should 
venture to abstract a morsel from his plate 
to give to his humble companion, it was 
edifying to see with what diffidence the ex- 
emplary little animal would take hold of it 
with the very tip of his teeth, as if he would 
almost rather not, or was fearful of taking 
too great aliberty. And then with what de- 
corum would he eat it! How many efforts 
would he make in swallowing it, as if it 
stuck in his throat; with what daintiness 
would he lick his lips; and then with what 
an air of thankfulness would he resume his 
seat, with his teeth once more projecting be- 
yond his nose, and an eye of humble expec- 
tation fixed upon his master.” 


Now, that is what we call an admir- 
ably-grouped picture. The human 
figures would not disgrace Hogarth’s 
pencil, while the dogs might have been 
done by the hand of Landseer. Indeed, 
in the portraiture of lower animal life, 
and even of insentient things, Wash- 
ington Irving has a master-hand, and 
to this a very high order of genius is 
necessary. Cruikshank and Doyle 
can givea sentient expression to a clock 
or a chimneypiece. Irving can give 
character to an old French cabinet, or 
an antique chair; while a house-front 
under his hand becomes highly intelli- 
gent, and beams with expression. His 
countryman, Hawthorn, has the same 
power, even in a higher degree, as 
every one who has read his wonderful 
description of ‘The House of the 
Seven Gables ” will remember. Talk- 
ing of houses, there is a descrip. 
tion of a French mansion in “ The 
Sketches in Paris ”—almost the plea- 
santest papers, by the way, in the 
volume — which is admirably correct 
as a piece of descriptive writing. A 
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Paris hotel is, indeed, a very singular 
combination of all classes of society, 
or, as Irving happily calls it, ‘‘ a street 
set on end ; the grand staircase is the 
highway, and every floor or apartment 
a separate habitation.” These sketches, 
though manifestly written many years 
ago—we should surmise, not very long 
after the restoration of Louis XVIII. 
—are still, in most of the prominent 
points of the characters which they 
describe, as true as ever. The de- 
scendants of the Englishman and the 
Frenchman may to-day look at these 
ortraits of their fathers, and find the 
ikenesses undeniably true, though the 
fashion of the garb or of the nationality 
of each may be a little modified at the 
present day. Here now are two of 
these pictures, in which are present- 
ed the characters of the two nations 
which, the writer observes, are like 
two threads of different colours, tangled 
together, but never blended :— 


“Tn fact, they present a continual anti- 
thesis, and seem to value themselves upon 
being unlike each other ; yet each have their 
peculiar merits, which should entitle them 
to each other’s esteem. The French intel- 
lect is quick and active. It flashes its way 
into a sabject with the rapidity of lightning ; 
seizes upon remote conclusions with a sud- 
den bound; and its deductions are almost 
intuitive. The English intellect is less ra- 
pid, but more persevering ; less sudden, but 
more sure in its deductions. The quickness 
and mobility of the French enable them to 
find enjoyment in the multiplicity of sensa- 
tions. They speak and act more from im- 
mediate impressions than from reflection and 
meditation. They are therefore more social 
and communicative — more fond of society, 
and of places of public resort and amuse- 
ment. An Englishman is more reflective in 
his habits. He lives in the world of his own 
thoughts, and seems more self-existent and 
self-dependent. He loves the quiet of his 
own apartment ; even when abroad, he, in 
a manner, makes a little solitude around 
him, by his silence and reserve — he moves 
about shy and solitary, and, as it were, but- 
toned up, body and soul. 

“The French are great optimists: they 
seize upon every good as it flies, and revel in 
the passing pleasure. The Englishman is 
too apt to neglect the present good in pre- 
paring against the possible evil. However 
adversities may lower, let the sun shine but 
for a moment, and forth sallies the mercurial 
Frenchman, in holiday dress and holiday 
spirits, gay asa butterfly, as though his sun- 
shine were perpetual; but let the sun beam 
never so brightly, so there be but a cloud in 
the horizon, the wary Englishman ventures 
forth distrustfully, with his umbrella in his 
hand. 


“ The Frenchman has a wonderful facility 
at turning small things to advantage. No 
one can be gay and luxurious on smaller 
means; no one requires less expense to be 
happy. He practises a kind of gilding in 
his style of living, and hammers out every 
guinea into gold-leaf. The Englishman, on 
the contrary, is expensive in his habits, and 
expensive in his enjoyments. He values 
everything, whether useful or ornamental, by 
what it costs. He has no satisfaction in 
show, unless it be solid and complete. Every- 
thing goes with him by the square foot. 
Whatever display he makes, the depth is 
sure to equal the surface. 

“The Frenchman’s habitation, like him- 
self, is open, cheerful, bustling, and noisy. 
He lives in part of a great hotel, with wide 
portal, paved court, a spacious dirty stone 
staircase, and a family on every floor. All 
is clatter and chatter. He is good-humoured 
and talkative with his servants, sociable with 
his neighbours, and complaisant to all the 
world. Anybody has access to himself and 
his apartments; his very bedroom is open to 
visitors, whatever may be its state of con- 
fusion ; and all this not from any peculiarly 
hospitable feeling, but from that communi- 
cative habit which predominates over his 
character. 

“The Englishman, on the contrary, en- 
sconces himself in a snug brick mansion, 
which he has all to himself; locks the 
front door; puts broken bottles along his 
walls, and spring-guns and man-traps in 
his gardens ; shrouds himself with trees and 
window-curtuins ; exults in his quiet and 
privacy, and seems disposed to keep out 
noise, daylight, and company. His house, 
like himself, has a reserved, inhospitable ex- 
terior; yet, whoever gains admittance is apt 
to find a warm heart and warm fireside 
within. 

“The French excel in wit, the English 
in humour; the French have gayer fancy, 
the English richer imaginations. The for- 
mer are full of sensibility, easily moved, and 
prone to sudden and great excitement, but 
their excitement is not durable; the Eng- 
lish are more phlegmatic, not so readily af- 
fected, but capable of being roused to great 
enthusiasm. The faults of these opposite 
temperaments are, that the vivacity of the 
French is apt to sparkle up, and be frothy ; 
the gravity of the English to settle down, 
and grow muddy. When the two charac- 
ters can be fixed in a medium—the French 
kept from effervescence and the English from 
stagnation—both will be found excellent. 

‘This contrast of character may also be 
noticed in the great concerns of the two na- 
tions. The ardent Frenchman is all for mi- 
litary renown ; he fights for glory — that is 
to say, for success in arms. For, provided 
the national flag is victorious, he cares little 
about the expense, the injustice, or the in- 
utility of the war. It is wonderful how the 
poorest Frenchman will revel on a trium- 
phant bulletin. A great victory is meat 
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and drink to him; and at the sight of a 
military sovereign bringing home captured 
cannon and captured standards, he throws 
up his greasy cap in the air, and is ready to 
jump out of his wooden shoes for joy. 

“ John Bull, on the contrary, is a reason- 
ing, considerate person. If he does wrong, 
it is in the most rational way imaginable. 
He fights because the good of the world re- 
quires it. He is a moral person, and makes 
war upon his neighbour for the maintenance 
of peace, and good order, and sound princi- 
ples. He is a money-making personage, 
and fights for the prosperity of commerce 
and manufactures. Thus the two nations 
have been fighting, time out of mind, for 
glory and good. ‘The French, in pursuit of 
glory, have had their capital twice taken ; 
and John, in pursuit of good, has run him- 
self over head and ears in debt.” 


Well, some thirty years have passed 
away since Geoffrey Crayon made these 
sketches, and these years have wrought 
great changes in the relative position 
of the two nations towards each other, 
and with the changes have come 
changes of feeling. The two threads 
still retain each its own colour, it is 
true, but they tangle no longer, nay, 
they are actually twined agreeably, so 
as to form a bond all the stronger, 
and they blend too in that manner in 
which the weaver has learned to blend 
colours together in ‘ shot silk,” so 
that they harmonise agreeably, while 
the hue of each may yet be distin- 
guished when looked at in a particular 
light, and from a particular point 
of view. And this process has been 
wrought out by many co-operat- 
ing circumstances; first, and in chief, 
the two nations have learned to recog- 
nise fully each the merit of the other, 
and to accord a full, and frank, and 
generous esteem, each to its neigh- 
bour. Intercourse has increased won- 
derfully, till the facilities of modern 
locomotion have made the passing from 
one country to the other little more 
than the stepping from one shire or 

arish into another; and the telegraph 
fae enabled the Frenchman and the 
Englishman to converse as readily in 
their respective lands, as two furmers 
could do while standing each at his own 
side ofa common mearing. With this 
has naturally come agiving way mutual- 
ly of old prejudices, then a wearing off 
of many of those antithetical points of 
character, and an adoption by each of 
something characteristic of the other. 
From French literature we have adopt- 
ed in a larger degree than most peo- 
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ple, perhaps, imagine, French habits of 
thought ; and a similar change has been 
wrought by similar means over the 
French. Every day we are recipro- 
~ating kindnesses, lending and _bor- 
rowing forms of speech, forms of dress, 
forms of thought — till at last came 
this great common peril and common 
interest, which has bound the two na- 
tions together, as with bands of iron; 
and the adhesion, which was at first but 
the result of pressure from without, has 
now become an amalgamation, ce- 
mented by the fusion of French and 
British blood in the same battle-field. 
The Frenchman still fights for glory, 
but he recognises as the highest glory 
the liberties of Europe, the suc- 
couring the oppressed, and the subju- 
gation of the most arrogant tyranny 
that the world has ever seen ; and John 
Bull, while he still fights for the sub- 
stantial blessings for which nations 
should ever be ready to do battle, 
emulates, in a friendly rivalry, the 
glory of his Gallic ally. Long may it 
be as it now is between them! May 
they battle together, as long as the 
sad necessities of the world shall re- 
quire these bloody ordeals, like true 
brothers in arms; and when their valour 
shall have purchased the rights for 
which they contend, and shall eventuate 
in peace, may the memory of what 
they have done and suffered together 
bind them to each other in mutual 
esteem and friendship, which their 
children’s children shall inherit. 

In looking over the pages of a con. 
temporary French periodical within 
the last ‘ew days, we were struck with 
some remarks upon the subject of the 
growing good feeling between the two 
countries. After alluding to old pre- 
judices, and ‘le singuliér revirement 
d’opinion qui dans ce derniéres années 
s'est fait en Angleterre autour de 
nom de l’empereur Napoleon Ie',” the 
writer observes— 


“ Aujourd’hui, grace au progrés des temps, 
ces sentiments hostiles se sont peu A peu 
calmés, la fusion des intéréts a fait disparai- 
tre les haines, et l'histoire peut élever libre- 
ment la voix. Les Anglais reconnaissent 
que dans l’apreté de leurs jugements ils ont 
dépassé le but. On les voit continuellement 
revenir sur leurs arréta, on dirait méme que 
pour faire oublier les temps de discorde poli- 
tique aucune concession ne leur cofite plus 
dés qu'il s’agit de réhabiliter chez eux le 
drapeau de la France. C’est au moins une 
tendance que tout le monde a pu remarquer 
dans les écrivains Anglais du temps présent 
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qui se sont occupés de notre histoire na- 
tionale.” 


Well, well, what has all this to do 
with Washington Irving? Nothing 
at all, we admit, except that somehow 
his reflections have been suggestive of 
this excursion from the past into the 
present. We would not give a far- 
thing for a writer who does not con- 
stantly tempt us away from the mat- 
ter immediately in hand ; and we would 
not give a smaller coin, if such we had 
in our English currency, for the reader 
that would not be ready, at a moment’s 
notice and the slightest hint, to set off 
on an excursion. Herein lies much of 
the excellence of a good writer, and 
much of the pleasure of a good reader. 
There is a great deal more in every 
good book than the compositor’s type 
puts together, or the printer’s ink 
transfers to the paper. And exactly 
in proportion to the skill of the author 
afd the fancy, or, if you will, the ima- 
gination of the reader, does all this 
concealed treasure come out, just as 
the invisible colours upon paper are 
brought to light beneath the influence 
of a glow of heat or a ray of light. 
There are few authors more suggestive 
than Washington Irving. All his essays 
—and who has written more agreeable 
or philosophical essays than he has ?— 
are sure to set you thinking far beyond 
what is written for you. And this, 
dear readers, is one of the pleasantest 
things in the world. Just such a day 
as this, while you sit at the fire-side, 
and having finished a sketch or a dis- 
quisition, what can be pleasanter than 
to lay the book gently down upon its 
fave, on your desk, and then, looking 
at the bubbling gas-jets from the coal, 
or the puffing smoke-wreaths winding 
round the bars, surrender your soul up 
to a reverie, and speed away full chase 
after a thought that your author has 
started for you, and so run down your 
game far, far away from the spot where 
you have set out, passing over all sorts 
and diversities of country in your chase 
—wide lying plains of easy thought, 
where the soul goes in a hand-gallop, 
valleys of pathos, hills of sublime spe- 
culation, dark forest mazes of meta- 
physics, where the soul wanders and 
well-nigh loses her way, and scarce 
sees the light of heaven above her, till 
at last she emerges again into sunshine. 
All this is, as we say, very pleasant, 
and sometimes very profitable, and 
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sometimes, let us make the confession; 
very idle, or worse than idle. Still, 
as we say, it is very pleasant, and the 
more so, when, as now, outside you 
there is not a leaf on the trees, nor a 
spot of green or even of brown earth 
on the surface of our civic little gar- 
den-plots, and snow, snow everywhere 
around you—snow in the heavens, snow 
on the earth, snow in the air, snow in 
the streets, snow on the slates. 

Now, let us take up our book again, 
and go through its pleasant pages. 
Here are scraps of history, mingling 
with pieces of fiction—the real and the 
unreal relieving each other in a man- 
ner that is very agreeable. But above 
all, we have two or three legends told 
in that happy, easy, off-hand style 
which Washington Irving has made 
his own, and in which he has, as yet, 
been unrivalled. Who forgets “ Rip 
Van Winkle”? Is it not as familiar 
as a nurserytale? ‘* The Adalantado 
of the Seven Cities” scarce yields to 
it in comic humour or lively touches; 
and the return of the hero, after the 
sleep of a century, to mistake the great- 
granddaughter of his guondam inamora- 
ta for the object of his early love, is 
scarce inferior to the incidents in the 
legend of the ** Sleepy Hollow.” One 
other legend, **Guests from Gibbet 
Island,” has taken our fancy so strong- 
ly, that we must read a passage from 
it aloud. They who will listen to us 
may do so. Vanderscamp, the hero 
of the adventure, was by no means the 
best of characters—whereby we mean, 
of course, that he was about the great- 
est rascal extant, especially as three of 
his greatest cronies had been elevated to 
the gallows for their achievements in the 
piratical line of business, and were 
adorning their respective gibbets at 
the time of the following occurrence :— 


“It happened late one night, that Yan 
Yost Vanderscamp was returning across the 
broad bay in his light skiff, rowed by his 
man Pluto. He had been carousing on 
board of a vessel newly arrived, and was 
somewhat obfuscated in intellect by the li- 
quor he had imbibed. It was a still, sultry 
night; a heavy mass of lurid clouds was 
rising in the west, with the low muttering 
of distant thunder, Vanderscamp called on 
Pluto to pull lustily, that they might get 
home before the gathering storm. The old 
negro made no reply, but shaped his course 
so as to skirt the rocky shores of Gibbet-Is- 
land. A faint creaking overhead caused 
Vanderscamp to cast up his eyes, when, to 
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his horror, he beheld the bodies of his three 
pot-companions and brothers in iniquity 
dangling in the moonlight, their rags flut- 
tering, and their chains creaking, as they 
were slowly swung backward and forward 
by the rising breeze. 

“* What do you mean, you blockhead,’ 
cried Vanderscamp, ‘by pulling so close to 
the Island ?’ 

“*T thought you'd be glad to see your 
old friends once more,’ growled the negro; 
‘you were never afraid of a living man, 
what do you fear from the dead?” 

“*Who’s afraid?’ hiccupped Vander- 
scamp, partly heated by liquor, partly net- 
tled by the jeer of the negro; ‘who's afraid ? 
Hang me, but I would be glad to see them 
once more, alive or dead, at the Wild Goose, 
Come, my lads in the wind!’ continued he, 
taking a draught, and flourishing the bottle 
above his head, ‘here’s fair weather to you 
in the other world; and if you should be 
walking the rounds to-night, odds fish! but 
T'll be happy if you will drop in to supper.’ 

“A dismal creaking was the only reply. 
The wind blew loud and shrill, and as it 
whistled round the gallows, and among the 
bones, sounded as if they were laughin,; :..d 
gibbering in the air, Old Pluto chuckled to 
himself, and now pulled for home. The 
storm burst over the voyagers while they 
were yet far from shore. The rain fell in 
torrents, the thunder crashed and pealed, and 
the lightning kept up an incessant blaze. It 
was stark midnight before they landed at 
Communipaw. 

“Dripping and shivering, Vanderscamp 
crawled homeward. He was completely so- 
bered by the storm; the water soaked from 
without, having diluted and cooled the liquor 
within. Arrived at the Wild Goose, he 
knocked timidly and dubiously at the door, 
for he dreaded the reception he was to ex- 
perience from his wife. He had reason to do 
so. She met him at the threshold, in a pre- 
cious ill-humour. 

“*Ts this a time,’ said she, ‘ to keep peo- 
ple out of their beds, and to bring home 
company, to turn the house upside down!’ 

“ «Company !’ said Vanderscaimp meekly ; 
‘I brought no company with me, wife.’ 

““*No indeed! they have got here before 
you, but by your invitation; and blessed- 
looking company they are, truly!’ 

“Vanderscamp’s knees smote together. 
‘For the love of heaven, where are they, 
wife ?” 

“¢ Where ?— why in the blue room up 
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stairs, making themselves as much at home 
as if the house were their own.’ 

‘“Vanderscamp made a desperate effort, 
scrambled up to the room, and threw open 
the door. Sure enough, there at a table, on 
which burned a light as blue as brimstone, 
sat the three guests from Gibbet-Island, with 
halters round their necks, and bobbing their 
cups together, as if they were hob-or-nob- 
bing, and trolling the old Dutch freebooter’s 
glee, since translate: into English :— 

“* For three merry lads be we, 
Aud three merry lads be we: 
I on the land, and thou on the sand, 
And Jack on the gallows-tree ’ 

‘ Vanderscamp saw and heard no more. 
Starting back with horror, he missed his 
footing on the landing-place, and fell from 
the top of the stairs to the bottom. He was 
taken up speechless, and, either from the fall 
or the fright, was buried in the yard of the 
little Dutch church at Bergen, on the fol- 
lowing Sunday.” 


And now we have passed our day 
most comfortably, from noontide, turn. 
ing over these leaves, and have gone 
fairly through them, from cover to 
cover; and there is the great, round, 
red-faced, frost-bitten sun going down 
below the horizon — no, not the hori- 
zon, but below the straight sky-line, 
drawn along the dull, dim, foggy 
heaven, by the roofs of the opposite 
houses. We close the book, and we 
lay it by in an honoured corner of our 
book-shelf, to be reproduced again, it 
may be, on some wintry day, or sum- 
mer evening ; and we bid farewell for 
the present to Washington Irving. 
Since the day when he first sought and 
obtained the suffrages of all classes of 
readers to the present, he has contrived 
to maintain his popularity through all 
changes of time and things. Others, 
many others, have arisen in the inter- 
val, who have won the admiration of 
the \.orld, and shared its applause, but 
none of them have weakened the esti- 
mation in which Washington Irving 
has ever been held; and he is, we ven- 
ture to say, no less a favourite to-da 
than when he first instructed and de- 
lighted the world, as Diedrich Knick. 
erbocker or Geoffry Crayon. 





